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ROVINCES, in their change of govern- 
ment, for the moſt part run from order to 


P diſorder, and from diforder to order again. 


For conſtancy being by nature denied to ſublunary 
things, as ſoon as they are mounted to a height of 
perfection, they mult of force deſcend; and being 
fallen into diſorder, and thereby come to their ut- 
moſt dedination, they muſt by the ſame neceſſity, 
ſince they can fall no farther, riſe. Thus ever 
from good there is a deſcent to evil, and from evil 
an aſcent to good; for virtue begets quiet, quiet 
idleneſs, idleneſs diſorder, and diſorder ruin: in 
like manner ruin produces order, order virtue, 
and virtue glory with good fortune. Whence the 
prudent have obſerved, that learning follows arms, 
and in all cities and countries, captains were before 
Vol. II. = 
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philoſophers : for virtuous and well-governed arms 
having obtained victory, and victory produced 
quiet, the fortitude of active minds cannot be cor- 
rupted by any more juſtifiable idleneſs than the 
ſtudy of letters; nor can idleneſs, with any ſo fair 
and ſpecious pretence, creep into a well inſtituted 
commonwealth. Of which Cato, at the time Di- 
ogenes and Carneades came ambaſſadors from Athens 
to the Senate of Rome, was perfectly ſenſible : 
for ſeeing the youth begin to follow them with great 
admiration, and perceiving the miſchiefs thatwould, 
by that honeſt idleneſs, reſult to his country, he 
cauſed it to be enacted, that hereafter no philoſo- 
phers ſhould be received in Rome. And indeed, by 
theſe means are many countries brought to ruin, till 

men, grown weary of deſtroying one another, return, 
as has been faid, to order; unleſs by ſome extra- 
ordinary force they are made utterly incapable of 
it. Theſe occaſions, firſt by the means of the an- 
cient Tuſcans, and afterwards of the Romans, made 
Italy ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable, 
And though, on the ruins of Rome, nothing has 
been founded adequate to its glory, which poſſibly 
under ſome gallant prince might have been effected, 
yet ſo much virtue is revived in ſome of the new 
cities, and new governments that aroſe out of the 
Roman ruins, that though one has not attained the 
command of the reſt, yet they were {o well united 
and linked together, that they were able to defend 
and free themſelves from the incurſions of barbar- 


ous people. Among which, the Florentines, though 
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not of any extent in dominion, were as large as any 
in power: for being ſeated in the midſt of Italy, 
rich and ready to offend, they either ſuceeſsfully 
ſuſtained the wars made againſt them, or brought 
victory to that party with whom they ſided. From 
this virtue in theſe new principalities it proceeded, 
that though they never enjoyed any long time of 
quiet, yet the war was never very dangerous or ter- 
rible; for as it cannot be termed peace, where pro- 
vinces are almoſt continually with arms aſſaulting 
one another, ſo that cannot properly be called war, 
where the ſlaughter of men, ſacking of cities, and 
ruin of governments does not attend. And aſſured- 
ly the wars of theſe times were ſo weak and faint, 
that they were begun without fear, continued with- 
out danger, and ended without loſs: ſo that that 
virtue, which long and lazy peace uſed to extin- 
guiſh in other countries, became by the cowardize 
of their own arms extinct in Italy, as will plainly 
appear by what we ſhall now ſet down, from the 
year one thouſand four hundred and thirty four to 
one thouſand four hundred and ninety fix : where- 
by it may be ſeen how, in the concluſion, the fences | 
were again broken down for ſtrangers to enter at, 
and Italy became ſubject to them. And though 
the actions of our princes abroad, and at home, 
may not perhaps, for their glory and greatneſs, de- 
ſerve to be read with that admiration due to the 
ancients, yet poſlibly, for ſome other quality, they 
may merit to be conſidered with no leſs wonder; 
ſeeing ſo many brave and noble people, by a few, 
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and thoſe ill diſciplined, ſoldiers kept in awe. And 
though, in the deſcription of things, in theſe de- 
cayed and corrupt times, you may find no relation 
of any valour in ſoldiers, conduct in generals, or 
love of their country in citizens; yet you may diſ- 
cover with what cunning, craft and policy, princes, 
foldiers, and heads of commonwealths, to maintain 


a reputation they had never deſerved, managed their 


affairs, which poſſibly may be of lefs advantage to 
human ſociety than the other; for as thoſe ſtir 
up noble minds to follow their example, theſe will 
incenſe us againſt them, and provoke us to fly and 
eſchew them. | 

ITALY was, by thoſe which governed it, re- 
duced to ſuch terms, that whenever npon the re- 
conciliation of any princes or ſtates a peace was 
concluded, it was preſently again, by thoſe that 
had arms in their hands, diſturbed; ſo that no 
glory was gained by war, nor no quiet by peace. 
Wherefore, no ſooner was the peace concluded in 
fourteen hundred and thirty three, between the duke 
of Milan and the League, but the ſoldiers, to keep 
themſelves in exerciſe, turned their arms upon the 
church, | 


There were at this time in Italy two ſorts of ſol- 
diers; thoſe trained up under Braccio, and thoſe 
under Sforza. The laſt were commanded by the 
earl Francis, ſon of Sforza ; and the firſt had Ni- 
colas Piccinino, and Nicolas Fortebrace for their 
leaders. And to theſe two bodies almoſt all the 
reſt of the ſoldiers of Italy united themſelves. Qt 


base reit 12 


theſe two, Sforza's diviſion had the greateſt reput- 
ation, both becauſe of their earl's valour, and of 
the promiſe made him by the duke of Milan, to 
give him Bianca his natural daughter in marriage, 
the hopes of which alliance added much to his 
clteem. 

After the peace of Lombardy, thoſe two armies, 
upon different occaſions, aſſaulted Pope Eugenius: 
Fortibrace moved to it out of the ancient grudge 
born by Braccio to the church; and Sforza, by 
his own ambition; ſo that whilſt Nicolas aſſailed 
Rome, the earl made himſelf lord of La Marca. 
Whereupon, the Romans, to avoid the war, drove 
Eugenius out of Rome, who, with danger and 
difficulty, eſcaped to Florence : where, conſidering 
the peril he was in, feeing bimſelf abandoned by 
thoſe princes, who before, fo deſirous of peace, 
would not for his ſake renew the war, agrees with 
the earl, and grants him the ſignory of La Marca; 
though the earl, to the injury of having ſeized on 
it, had added reproaches, fubſcribing his letters to 
his agents, for ſetting out the land, in Latin words, 
according to the Italian cuſtom, Ex Giri/alcos naſtro 
Firmiano, invito Petro ct Pauls, Nor was he con 
tent with the grant of the land, but would be made 
Gonfaloniere of the church. All which was con- 
ſented to; ſo much more fear ful was Eugenius of 
a hazardous war than of a diſhonourable peace ! 

The earl, thus become the pope's friend, proſe- 
cuted Nicolas Fortibrace, and betwixt them, in 
the territories of the church, for ſcreral months 
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happened ſundry accidents, more to the damage of 
the pope and his ſubjects, than of thoſe that made 
the war, At laſt, by the mediation of the duke 
of Milan, an agreement, by way of truce, was 
made between them, and both remained princes in 
the territories of the church. This - war, thus 
quenched at Rome, was kindled afreſh in Romania 
by Battiſta de Canneto. He murdered firſt in Bo- 
logna ſome of the family of the Grifoni; then drove 
the pope's governor, and other his enemies, out 
of the city: and, to hold that ſtate by force, crav- 
ed aid of Philip; whilſt, the pope, to revenge the 
injury, demanded aſſiſtance of the Venetians and 
Florentines. Each party had the deſired aid given 
them, ſo that on a ſudden two great armies infeſted 
Romania. Nicolas Piccinino was general for the 
Kuke, and the Venetian and Florentine forces were 
ted. by Guatamelata, and Nicolas Tolentino. Near 
Imola they came to a battle, wherein the Venetians 
and Florentines were overthrown, and Nicolas 
Tolentino ſent priſoner to the duke; where, either 
by treachery, or oppreſſed with grief for his misfor- 
tunes, he ſoon after died. 

The duke, after this victory, either becauſe he 
was weakened by the former wars or imagining the 
allies after ſuch an overthrow would be quiet, pur- 
ſued his fortune no farther, but gave the pope and 
his confederates time to unite themſelves: who choſe 
earl Francis for their captain, and made an attempt 
to drive Fortibrace out of the church's territories, 
thereby, to put an end to that war they in the 
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pope's favour begun. The Romans, ſeeing now 
the pope grown powerful, ſought his friendſhip, 
and received a governor from him. Nicolas For- 
tibrace, among other towns, was in poſſeſſion of 
Triboli, Montefiaſconi, the city of Caſtello, and 
Aſceſi. Into this laſt, Nicolas, not being able to 
keep the field, was fled, where the earl beſieged 
him; and the ſiege continuing ſomewhat long, for 
Nicolas manfully defended himſelf, the duke 
thought it neceſſary, either to hinder the league 
from obtaining this victory, or to contrive matters 
ſo, that, after it, he might be in condition to defend 
himſelf; therefore, to make the earl raiſe his ſiege, 
he commands Nicolas Piccinino to march by the 
way of Romania into Tufcany. Whereu pon the 
confederates, judging it of greater concern to de- 
fend Tuſcany than take Aſceſi, commanded the 
earl to ſtop Nicolas's paſſage, who was already ad- 
vanced with his army to Furli: the earl, upon the 
receipt of his orders, moves with his army, and 
comes to Ceſena, leaving the care of the war in La 
Marca, and of his own eſtates, to his brother Lione. 
Whilſt Piccinino thus ſought a paſſage, and the earl 
to obſtruct it, Nicolas Fortibrace falls upon Lione, 
and to his great renown takes him, plunders his 
carriages, and purſuing his victory, ſurprizes in an 
inſtant many towns of Romania. This misfortune 
much afflicted the earl, who fearing to loſe his own 
eſtates, leaves part of his army to confront Picci- 
nino, and with the remainder marches directly to- 
wards Fortibrace, fights and overcomes him. In 
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this battle Fortibrace was ſorely wounded and ta- 
ken priſoner, and ſoon after, of his wounds, died. 

By this victory the pope was reſtored to all the 
lands taken from him by Nicolas Fortibrace, and 
the duke of Milan reduced to terms of demanding 
peace; which, by the mediation of Nicolas d'Efſte, 
marquis of Ferrara, was concluded, and by it, all 
the towns, which the duke poſſeſſed in Romania, 
reſtored to the church, and the duke's army with- 
drawn into Lombardy; ſo that Battiſta Canneto, 
as generally happens to all thoſe who are ſupported 
in a dominion by the power or valour of others, ſo 
ſoon as the duke's forces were retreated out of Ro- 
mania, his own ſtrength or courage being inſuffi- 
cient to defend himſelf, was forced to flie from Bo- 


logna, and Antonio Bentivoglio, head of the con- 
trary party, entered that city. All theſe things 


happened during the time of Coſmo's baniſhment. 

After whole return, thoſe who had recalled him, 
and divers other citizens before injured, conſulted 
without any reſpect or reſerve, how to ſecure them- 
ſelves in the government ; for the ſenate, which in 
the months of November and Deceraber ſucceeded in 
the magiſtracy, not fatisfied with what their prede- 


ceſſors had done in favour of their party, prolong- 


ed and changed the confinements of many, and 
conined many others anew, Nor was the ſullen- 
neſs of the factions ſo prejudicial to the citizens, as 
their riches, kindred, and private friendſhips: fo 
that had this preſcription been accompanied with 
blood, it might have been com pared to thoſe of Oc- 
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tavins, or Sylla. Yet was it in ſome meaſure ſtain- 
ed with blood; for Bernardo Guadagni was behead- 
ed, and four citizens more; among whom were 
Zanobi Belfratelli, and Coſmo Barbadori, who, 
having paſſed their confines, were taken at Venice; 
and the Venetians valuing more Coſmo's friendſhip 
than their own honour, had ſent them home pri- 
ſoners, where they were baſely put to death; 
which increaſed the reputation of Coſmo's party, 
and ſtruck terror into their enemies, conſidering 
that ſo potent a commonwealth ſhould fell their li- 
berty to the Florentines, -which yet was thought 
to be done, not ſo much out of kindneſs to Coſmo, 
as to inflame the ſpirits of the factions, and make 
the diviſion of the city, by means of the blood thus 
ſhed, more implacable and deſtructive; for the 
Venetians foreſaw there could be no greater obſtacle 
of their greatneſs, than the union of our city, 
The city thus cleared of enemies, and all that 
were but ſuſpected by the ſtate, they applied them- 
ſelves to ſhew their kindneſs to a new ſort of people, 
the better ro confirm their party; reſtoring the fa- 
mily of the Alberti, and all other the rebels to their 
country. All the grandees, except a very few, 
were brought into the orders of the people, and the 
poſſeſſions of the later rebels ſold amongſt them at 
ſmall prizes. Next, they ſtrengthened themſelves 
with new ordinances, and made new imborſations, 
taking out their enemies names, and filling the 
purſes with their friends. And warned by the ruin 
of their enemies, they thought it not enough ta 
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have the purſes thus repleniſhed with choice men; 
-but to eſtabliſh their government the firmer, they 


conſulted how to have the magiſtrates, appointed 


for hfe and death, elected out of the chiefs of their 
party; and to that end required, that thoſe, ap- 
pointed to make the imborſations, ſhould, together 
with the old ſenate, have authority to create the 
new. They gave to the eight of the guard power 
of life and death; and enacted, that thoſe confined, 
though their time were expired, ſhould not return, 
unleſs thirty four of the ſenate and college, which 
conſiſted but of thirty ſeven, ſhould conſent to 
their reſtitution. They alſo prohibited all writing 
to, or receiving letters from, any in exile: and every 
word, ſign, or action, at which thoſe in rule were 
pleaſed to take offence, were ſeverely puniſhed; 
and if there were any new ſuſpicion ſtarted in Flo - 
rence, which came not within the former bounds, 
it was by new mul&ts or fines, by them impoſed, 
puniſhed; and thus having driven out or impo- 
veriſhed all the adverſe party, they ſecured them- 
ſelves in the government, And that they might 
not want aſſiſtance from abroad, but prevent thoſe 
who by foreign force might deſign to offend them, 
they made defenſive leagues with the pope, Vene- 
tians, and the duke of Milan. | 

Things thus ſetled in Florence, Joan queen of 
Naples dies, and by her laſt will and teſtament 
makes Rinier of Anjou heir of that kingdom. Al- 
phonſo king of Aragon was at the ſame time in 
Sicily, who, confiding in the friendſhip of ſeveral 
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Neapolitan barons, makes preparation to poſſeſs 
himſelf of that kingdom: but the Neapolitans, and 
many of the barons, favoured Rinier. The pope, 
on the other ſide, was unwilling to admit either 
Rinier, or Alphonſo, but would have it governed 
by his lieutenant: yet Alphonſo invades the king- 
dom, and is by the duke of Seſſa received, and en. 
tertains ſeveral of the princes in his pay, with de- 
ſign being once entered Capua, which the prince 
in Alphonſo's name poſſeſſed, to force the Neapo- 
litans to a compliance; ſending his fleet to attack 
Gaieta which held for the Neapolitans. Where- 
upon they of Naples craved aid of Duke Phili p. 
who perſuades the Genoeſe to aſſiſt them; and they 
not only to ſatisfy the duke their prince, but to ſe- 
cure the merchandizes they had in Naples and Gaieta, 
armed out a powerful fleet. Which Alphonſo, hav- 
ing intelligence of, ſtrengthens his, and goes in 
perſon to encounter the Genoeſe, whom engaging 
near the iſland Pontio, he received a total diſcom- 
fiture, being himſelf with many other princes ta- 
ken, and by the Genoeſe ſent priſoners to Philip. 

This victory terrified all thoſe princes of Italy, 
who ſtood in fear of Philip's greatneſs, believing 
he had now an opportunity to make himſelf lord 
of all; but he, ſo different and various are men 
in their judgments, took a courſe quite contrary. 
Alphonſo was a prudent man, and as ſoon as he 
came to diſcourſe with Philip, he demonſtrated to 
him, How much he deceived himſelf in favour- 
“ing Rinier againſt him; for if Rinier came once 


* 
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* to be king of Naples, he would with all his 
© power endeavour to reduce Milan under the oom- 
« mand of France, that he might have eaſier aſ- 
* ſiſtance thence, and not have the way {till to 
e force open for his relief when he ſtood in ne- 
* ceſfity. Nor could he otherwiſe ſecure himſelf, 
but by the ruin of that dukedom, and making 
* of it French, whilſt the quite contrary mult fol- 
4 low, were he king of Naples; for having no e- 
«© nemy but the French to fear, he ſhould be con- 
« ſtrained to love, honour, and obey him who had 
* the only power to open a way to his enemies, ſo 
** that the title of the kingdom would indeed reſide 
« in Alphonſo, but the authority and power in 
Philip. Wherefore it much more concerned him 
« than himſelf, to conſider the benefit of the one 
and prejudice of the other, unleſs he were more 
intent to pleaſe his fancy than ſecure his ſtate : 
* for on one ſide he would be a prince, and free; 
on the other, placed between two powerful 
princes, he muſt either loſe his ſtate, live in con- 
* tinual jealouſy, or obey them as their ſervant.” 
Theſe words made ſuch impreſſion in the duke's 
mind, that changing purpoſes, he releaſes Alphonſo, 
returning him honourably to Genoa; who thence 
tranſports himſelf to Gaieta, which, upon the firſt 
news of his delivery, had been ſurprized by ſome 
lords of his party. The Genoeſe ſeeing the duke 
had, withont any notice taken of them, releaſed 
Alphonſo, aſſuming honour to himſelf at their ex- 
pence and hazard, for to him remained all the gra- 
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titude due for his enlargement, and to them only 
the regret for his defeat and captivity, were ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt him. 

In the city of Genoa, whilſt it was at liberty, 
they were wont by free votes to create a head whom 
they called Doge, not as abſolute prince to deter- 
mine matters of himſelf, but as preſident of a coun- 
cil, or ſpeaker of a parliament, to propound matters 
whereof the magiſtrates and councils ſhould conſult, 
This city has many noble families ſo powerful, that 
wich difficulty they ſubmit. to the commands of the 
magiſtrates; and amongſt the reſt the Fregoſi and 
Adorni claim one of the chiefeſt ranks, From theſe 
ariſe the diviſions of that city, and the corruption 
of civil orders; for many times not only fighting a- 
mong themſelves by taking up arms againſt the go- 
vernment, it happens that one party is oppreſſed, 
and the other rules; and often thoſe, who are de- 
prived of their dignity, have recourſe to foreign a- 
ſſiſtance; ſubmitting that dominion, which they 
cannot enjoy themſelves, to the juriſdiction of ſtrang- 
ers. Whence it frequently followed, that thoſe, who 
reigned in Lombardy, commanded Genoa ; as now 
at the taking of king Alphonſo happened. 

Among the chief of the Genoeſe that occaſioned 
the ſubmiſſion of that city to Philip, was Francis 
Spinola, of whom, -as it often happens to thoſe 
that betray their country into ſervitude, the duke 
not long after grew jealons: whereat diſcontent, he 
had made choice of a kind of voluntary exile at 


Gaieta : where reſiding when the ſea - fight happen 
Vol. II. B 
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ed with Alphonſo, and behaving himſelf valiantly 
in that encounter, he thought he had afreſh merited 
ſo much of the duke, that he might at leaſt live 
ſecurely at Genoa, But finding the duke till con- 
tinued his jealouſies, for he could not believe, that 
a man, who loved not the liberty of his country, 
could love him, he determined once more to try 
his fortune, and at one puſh reſtore liberty to his 
country, and fame and ſecurity to himſelf ; for he 
ſaw there was no other way to gain a good opinion 
with his fellow citizens, than to make the hand that 
gave the wound to heal it. Perceiving, at the 
ſame time, the_univerſal indignation conceived a- 
gainſt the duke, for diſcharging king Alphonſo, he 
thought it now a fit opportunity to put his deſign 


in execution, and communicates this his determi- 


nation to ſeveral, whom he knew to be of the ſame 
opinion, perſuading and encouraging them to join 
with him in it. 

It was on the ſolemn feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, 
when Ariſmino, a new governor ſent from the 
duke, entered the city, accompanied by Opicino 


the old governor, and many Genoeſe. Francis Spi- 


nola now thought fit no longer to delay the attempt, 
but fallying out of his houſe with thoſe that were 


privy to his determination, and coming into the 
public market- place, againſt which his palace ſtood, 
openly proclaimed the name of Liberty, It was mi- 
raculous to ſce with what alacrity and readineſs the 
people ran to that very name; ſo that none, that 


e her for their own benctit, or any other advantage, 
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loved the duke, had time either to take arms, or 
ſcarce to conſult which way to fly. Ariſmino, and 
ſome Genoeſe with him, fled into the caſtle, which 
was kept for the duke. Opicino preſuming, it he 
could recover the palace, where he had rwo thouſand 
ſoldiers under his command, he might either ſave 
himſelf, or encourage his friends to defend him, 
fled thitherwards; but before he could reach the 
Piazza was ſlain, and his body, torn in ſeveral pieces, 
dragged about the whole city. The Genoeſe having 
thus reduced the city under thcir own free magi- 
ſtrates, within few days after took the caſtle, and all 
the other ſtrong places, garriſoned by Philip; 
utterly caſting off the yoke of Milan. 

This ſucceſs changed the face of things; for, 
whereas before all the princes of Italy were terrified, 
fearing leaſt the duke ſhould grow too powerful, 
they had now ſome hopes he might be dealt with- 
al, and ſtopt in his career; and notwithſtanding 
the league lately made, the Venetians and Floren- 
tines made peace with the ſtate of Genoa: where- 
upon Rinaldo de Albizi, and other principal men 
baniſhed out of Florence, ſeeing theſe diſturbances, 
and the courſe of things changed, - entertained a 
hope they might perſuade the duke to an open war 
with Florence; and coming to Milan, Rinaldo ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the duke in this manner. That 
*© we, once your enemies, ſhould thus confident- 
ly come to crave your afliſtance, to reſtore us to 
our country, cannot be wondered at either by 
you, or any other that conſiders worldly affairs, 
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how ſtrangely they proceed, and how variable 
they are; for we can produce manifeſt and rea- 
ſonable excuſes of our paſt and preſent actions, 
both to you, and to our country. None can 
blame that man, that ſtrives to defend his coun- 
try in whatſoever manner he defend it: nor did 
we ever deſign to injure yon, but to guard our 
country from oppreſſion ; for which we appeal 
to yourſelf, who can teſtify, that when the league 
was in a full courſe of victory, no ſooner per. 
ceived we you inclined to a ſolid peace, but we 
were more earneſt for it than yourſelf, So that 
we are not conſcious of having done any thing 
ſhould make us doubtful of obtaining ſavour 


from you : nor can our country complain, that 


we now encourage you to employ the ſame arms 
againſt it, which, with ſo much obſtinacy we 
once defended it from; for that country deſerves 
to be beloved by all its citizens, that bears an 
equal love to all its citizens, and not that which, 
adoring ſome few, poſt-pones all the reſt. Nor 
let any one in general terms condemn all occaſi- 
ons of taking up arms againſt our country; for 
though cities are bodies mixed, yet have they 
with ſimple bodies ſome reſemblance : and as in 
theſe, many infirmities are bred, which without 
burnings and inciſions cannot be cured, fo in 
the other oftentimes happen thoſe inconveniences 
and diſorders, that a good and godly citizen, 
where fire and ſword are neceſſary, would ſin 


more in leaving the wounds uncured, than in 
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applying thoſe ſharp remedies. And what greater 
malady can a repub ic grone under than ſervi- 
tude? or what is more proper and neceſſary, 
than that a fit remedy be applied to ſo violent a 
temper? That war only is juſt which is neceſſary, 
and thoſe arms piovs, where no other hope is 
left. What neceſſity can be more preſſing than 
ours? or what piety greater, than to redeem our 
country out of ſlavery? Doubtleſs then our cauſe 
is juſt and mercifal, which both yon and we 
ought firſt to conſider. Neither is juſtice want- 
ing on your part, ſince the Florentines have not 
been aſhamed, after a league fo folemnly, and fo 
lately agreed on, to conclude a peace with the 
rebelling Genoeſe. Therefore if for our fake 
you will not, yet let your own cauſe move you, 
and that the rather, becauſe of the facility of the 
enterprize. Nor let the examples paſt affright 
you, whereby you have experienced the power 
and obſtinate defence made by that people, both 
which might reaſonably deter you, were that 
city {till as virtuous as before: but now alas! it 
is quite the contrary ; for what force is to be 
feared from that city, which has ſo lately deſpoil- 


ed itſelf of its riches and induſtry? what reſolu- 


tion can be expected in a people divided by ſo 
many new and various enmities ? Which diſuni- 
ons will be the cauſe, why the riches they have 


« yet left, cannot be employed in fuch manner as 
formerly. For men willingly expoſe their 
% patrimonies, when they ſee them expended for 
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their own glory, and the honour and ſafety of 
their country, hoping to reap that advantage by 
peace, which war deprives them of; but thecaſe 
is quite otherwiſe, when both in war and peace 
they behold themſelves oppreſſed, forced by 
one to ſuffer the injury of their enemies, and 
by the other the inſolency of their governors ; 
becauſe the avarice of their own citizens is more 
prejudicial to a people, than the ſpoil of their 
enemies; for they live ſtill in hopes to ſee a con- 
cluſion of this, but deſpair ever to behold an end 
of that. Beſides, in former wars, you aſſailed 
a whole city, and are now to wage war only a- 


* gainſt the ſmalleſt part of it: you attempted then 
to take away the power from many citizens, now 
you aſſail only a few wicked uſurpers; you then 


ſought to deprive a city of its freedom, but now 
you endeavour to reſtore it to liberty. And it 
is not unreaſonable to imagine, but ſuch diſparity 
of occaſions muſt produce as different effects; 
nay, you may alr-oft conclude of certain victory; 
which, how much ir will fortify your ſtate, you 
may eaſily judge, having made Tuſcany your 
friend by the tyes of ſuch high and conſiderable 
obligations, which in all your enterprizes will 
ſtand you in more ſtead, than the whole force 
of Milan: and, whereas, at other times, this 
invaſion would be branded as violent and ambiti- 
ous, it will now gain the epithets of juſt and 
compaſſionate. Let not therefore this opportu- 


\ © nity ſip, but conſider that as your former at- 
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« tempts upon this city were attended with diffhi- - 
« culty, damage and diſgrace; this will be crown- 
« ed with ſucceſs, advantage and honour,” 

There needed not many words to perſuade the 
duke to a war with Florence; for he that is com- 
manded by an hereditary hate, and blind ambition, 
is eaſily led to any thing; and the freſh injuries of 
the Genoeſe made him the more inclinable: but yet, 
the rememberance of his vaſt expences, the hazards 
he had been expoſed to, and the loſſes he had ſo 
lately ſuſtained, ſomewhat ſtartled him. 

The duke, as ſoon as he had intelligence of the 
revolt of Genoa, had ſent Nicolas Piccinino, with 
all his men at arms, and as many foot as he could 
levy in the country, againſt that city, to reduce it 
by force, before the citizens had their minds ſet- 
tled, or had eſtabliſhed a new government, confid- 
ing in the caſtie of Genoa, which ſtill held out for 
him. And though Nicolas drove the Genoeſe up 
the mountains, and took from them the vale of Po- 
zevori, where they had fortified themſelves, con- 
ſtraining them to retire within the walls of their 
City, yet he found ſo many ſtops and difficulties, 
and ſo much reſolution in the Genoeſe to defend 
themſelves, that he was content at laſt to retreat, 
Whereupon the duke, at the motion of the baniſh- 
ed Florentines, gave order to aſſault the river on 
the eaſtern confines, and to proſecute the war to- 
wardsthe country of Piſa with all vigour imaginable, 
believing the attempt would, from time to 'time, 
chalk him out the way how to proceed farther, + 
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Upon which Nicolas beſieges Serazana, and takes 
it; and after having laid waſte many places, the 
more to increaſe the Florentines jealouſy, he comes 
to Lucca, giving out that he was marching into 
the kingdom of Naples to affiſt the king of Ara- 
gon. 

Pope Eugenius, upon theſe new accidents, leaves 
Florence, and goes to Bologna, where he treats an 
accommodation between the duke and the league; 
declaring to the duke, that if he would not conſent 
to the agreement, he ſhould be neceſſitated to con- 
fign over earl Francis, at preſent his confederate, 
and under his pay, to aſſiſt the league. But though 
the pope took a great deal of pains in this affair, 
his labour proved all in vain; for the duke would 
conſent to nothing, unleſs Genoa ſubmitted, and 
the league would have that city free: whereupon 
in deſpair of peace, all ſides prepared for war. 

Nicolas Piccinino being come to Lucca, the 
Florentines, jealous of ſome new deſign, cauſed all 
their forces, under the command of Neri di Gino, 
to march into the country of Piſa, and prevailed 
with the pope, that earl Francis ſhould join with 
him, and the whole army make head at Sancta 
Gonda. Piccinino, who lay at Lucca, defired free 
paſſage to the kingdom, which being denied him, 
he threatened to force it. The armies were equal 
in men and captains, and therefore both wary of 


. tempting fortune; and beſides, withheld by the 


cold ſeaſon, for it was now December, lay many 


days without any action on either ſide. The firſt 
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that moved was Nicolas Piccinino, who being in- 
formed, that if he ſtormed Vico Piſano by night, 
he might eaſily take it, made the attempt; but not 
having the good fortune to carry it, he ſackt all the 
country, pillaging and burning the borough of St. 
John alla Vena, 

The ſucceſs of which enterprize, though in ef- 
fe@ to little purpoſe, encouraged Nicolas to pro- 
ceed farther, eſpecially ſeeing the earl and Neri yet 
ſtirred not: whereupon he aſſaults St. Maria in 
Caſtello, and Fietto, and carries them. Yet for 
all this the Florentine army lay ſtill, not that the 
earl was afraid, but becauſe the Florentine magi- 
ſtrates, out of reſpect to the pope who endeavour - 
ed for peace, had not yet decreed the war. But 
what the Florentines did in prudence, their enemies 
attributed to cowardize, and thence took courage 
to proceed to new actions: wherevpon, conclud- 
ing upon the taking of Barga, they preſented them- 
ſelves before it with all their forces. The beſieg- 
ing this town made the Florentines lay aſide all re- 
ſpects, and reſolve not only to relieve Barga, but 
to fall upon the territories of Lucca. Whereupon, 
the earl advanced towards Piccinino, and engaging 
him near Barga, overcame him, forcing him, in 
great diſorder, to raiſe his ſiege. | 

Mean while the Venetians, judging the duke had 
broken the peace, ſent John Franciſco de Gonzaga, 
their general, to Chiaradadda, who, ravaging and 
ſpoiling the duke's country, forced him to recal 
Nicolas Piccinino out of Tuſcany, Which revo- 
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cation, together with the defeat before given to 
Nicolas, put the Florentines in ſuch heart, that 
they reſolved to attack Lucca, with great hopes to 
become maſters of it. Nor had they indeed any 
great reaſon to fear it, or were by any reſpect ob- 
liged to refrain it, ſince the duke, whoſe forces on- 

ly awed them, was diverted by the Venetians; and 
the Luccheſi having received and quartered their 
enemies, and encouraged them to the aſſault of 
their towns, could not now complain of any wrong 
done them. 

In April one thouſand four hundred and thirty 
ſeven, the earl ſet forward with his army; but be- 
fore the Florentines would make the aſſault upon 
others, they thought fit to recover their own, and 
retook Sancta Maria in Caſtello, and all the other 

places taken by Piccinino ; and then entering their 
territories, they beſieged Camajore, whoſe inhabi- 

- tants, though faithful to their lords, yet fear of a 
preſent enemy prevailing over their fidelity to diſtant 
friends, they yielded: and with like reputation 
were Maſſa and Serazana ſurrendered. Which 
done, about the latter end of May the army 
drew towards Lucca, all the way as they went de- 
ftroying the corn, burning the villages, cutting 
down the trees, rooting up the vineyards, driving 
away the cattle; and in a word, acting all the out- 
rages and hoſtilities, the moſt enraged enemy would 
or could do. Whilſt on the other ſide, the Luccheſi 
ſeeing themſelves forſaken by the duke, and deſpair- 
ing to defend their country, had deſerted it; and 
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with ramparts, trenches, and all other convenient 
fortifications, ſtrengthened their city, not doubting 
but having men enough within, they might for 
ſome time defend it, as in former aſſaults made by 
the Florentines they had done. They only feared 
the mutable mind of the common people, who, 
perhaps, wearied with the ſiege, would be more 
concerned for their private danger, than for the 
liberty of their city, and ſo force them to ſome baſe 
and diſhonourable compoſition. Wherefore, to 
heighten their reſolutions, they aſſembled them in 
the market-place; where one of, the graveſt and 
wiſeſt citizens ſpake in this manner. | 
* You ought always to remember, that what is 
done out of neceſſity deſerves neither commenda- 
« tions nor blame; and therefore, if you ſhould 
complain that we have occaſioned this war by 
receiving the duke's forces into our territories, 
« and permitting them to aſſault the Florentines, 
« you are much in the wrong. You know well 
« the ancient enmity born to this ſtate by the Flo- 
« rentine people, which no injury of yours, nor 
« jealouſy of theirs, but only your weakneſs, and 
% their ambition, hath occaſioned; for the firſt 
« gives them hopes to oppreſs you, and the laſt en- 
« conrages them to perform it. Nor can you well 
imagine that any deſert in you can quench, or 
« any injury to them inflame their deſires of of- 
« fending you. Wherefore, as they ſtrive to rob 
« you of liberty, you muſt labour to defend it; 
« and at what either party ſhall do to thoſe ends, 


# 
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know well with what rage the Florentines have 


though all may be grieved, none can wonder : 
for though it may affli&t us to ſee our territories 
invaded, our towns ſackt, our houſes burnt, our 
country deſtroyed; yet none can be ſuch a foo! 
to admire at it, ſince, were it in our power, we 
ſhould do the like to them and worſe: and, 
whereas they have begun this war upon Picci- B 
nino's coming hither, had he not come they Þ 
would have found ſome other pretence, and 
perhaps the danger being deferred would have 
proved greater. We ought not therefore to blame 
his coming hither, but our own hard fortune, | 
and their ambitious nature: for we could not 
refuſe the entrance of the duke's forces into our Þ 
dominions, nor when they were entered hinder 
them from proſecuting the war. You know 
that without ſome powerful alliance we cannot 
be defended ; and what potentate more proper to 
do it, both for force and fidelity, than the duke ? 
he reſtored our liberty, it is reaſonable he ſhould 
defend it: he hath been a conſtant perſecutor of 
all our ancient enemies; if then, by not offend- 
ing the Florentines we ſhould have incurred his 
anger, we had both loſt our friend, and made 
our enemy more powerful, and more apt to of- 
fend us: ſo that it is much better to have this 
war with the duke's love, than peace with his 
diſpleaſure: and we have reaſon to hope he will 
reſcue us from thoſe dangers, in which he hath 
engaged us, provided we do not forſake him. You 
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oft-times aſſaulted us, and with how much glory 
we have defended ourſelves; even then when we 
had no other hope than in God, and time, and 
both of them miraculouſly preſerved us: and if 
then we defended ourſelves, why ſhould we deſ- 
pair of doing it now ? all Italy had then left us 


as a prey to them: now we have the duke on 


our ſide, and may reaſonably believe the Vene- 
tians will be ſlow in offending us; for the great- 
neſs of Florence will not be conſiſtent with their 
intereſt. In former actions the Florentines 
were more at freedom, and in more hopes of 
aſſiſtance, and we in all points weaker; for then 
a tyrant defended us, now we defend ourſelves : 
the glory accrued then to others, now it will be 
our own; then united they aſſaulted us, now in 
diſunion; all Italy being filled with their exiles. 
Finally, were none of theſe things ſo, neceſſity 
ſhould urge to a reſolute defence. It is reaſon- 
able to withſtand every enemy, for they all pro- 
ſecute their own glory with our ruin; but above 
all we ought to dread the Florentines, whom our 
obe dience, tribute, and ſubjection will not con- 
tent, but who aim at our perſons and eſtates; 
with our blood to ſatiate their cruelty, and with 
our ſubſtance their avarice: ſo that all ſorts and 
degrees among us ought to have them in deteſt- 
ation. Be not therefore diſmayed to ſee your 
fields ſpoiled, your towns burnt, your caſtles 
garriſoned or demoliſhed; for if we fave our city, 
they will eaſily again be recovered, but loſing it, 
Vo. II. 1 | | 
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& all will with it be utterly loſt: preſerving our 
liberty, hardly can the enemy preſerve our 
© towns; but loſing our freedom, in vain poſſeſs 
« we any thing elſe. Stand therefore to your 
ce arms, and when you fight remember, that the 
e reward of victory will not only be the ſafety of 
your country, but of your houſes, your wives, 
“and your children, 

Theſe laſt words ſo animated the whole multi- 
tude, that, with an univerſal cry, they all promi- 
ſed rather to die, than yield, or conſent to any 
terms infringing their liberty; and prepared all 
things neceſſary for the defence of the city. 


cc 


Mean while the Florentine army lay not idle; 
and after i nexpreſſible damage done to the country, 
took Monte Carlo on articles, and from thence 
went and encamped before Uzzano, that the Lnc- 
- cheſi, begirt on every ſide, might become hopeleſs 
of any relief, and conſtrained by famine, yield, 
The Luccheſi, as it was but reaſonable, ſeeing them- 
ſelves thus ſtreightened, had recourſe to the duke 
for aid, by all kind and obliging means recommend- 
ing themſelves to his favour; ſometimes in their 
{peeches ſetting forth their own merits; ſometimes 
the oppreſſions of the Florentines ; and how much 
courage it would add to his friends, if he defended 
them; and how diſhearten them, if he left them 
defenceleſs; and if they ſhould loſe their lives and 
liberties, he, with his friends, would Joſe his ho- 
nour and credit with all thoſe, who, for his. ſake, 
ſhould hereafter run themſelves into any» danger : 


- 
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adding tears to their ſpeeches, to the end, that if 
the obligations he had to them could not move him, 
compaſſion might. Infomuch, that the duke hav- 
ing his old grudge againſt the Florentines, now 
joined with his freſh obligation to the Luccheſi, 
and above all, deſirous the Florentine power ſhould 
not be increaſed by ſuch an addition, determined to 
ſend a great army into Tuſcany, or fo fiercely aſ- 
fail the Venetians, that the Florentines ſhould be 
glad to raiſe their ſiege to come and aſſiſt them. 
This reſolution taken, intelligence was ſoon 
brought to Florence, that the duke was ſending 
forces into Tuſcany, ſo that their hopes of ſucceſs 
began to flag : however, that the duke might be 
diverted in Lombardy, they ſolicited the Venetians 
to ſet upon him with all their forces. But they 
were already diſheartened by the marquis of Man- 
tua's forſaking them, and taking the duke's pay: 
whereby, being in a manner diſarmed, they replied, 
that they were ſo far from being able to appear in 
a better poſture, that they ſhould not be capable to 
keep the field, if earl Francis were not ſent to be 
their general, with condition, that he ſhould ob- 
lige himſelf in perſon to paſs the Po; for they 
would not ſtand to the old articles, by which he 
was not obliged to pals it; alleging, that without 
a general they could not make war, and on none 
but the earl could they rely, nor on him neither, 
unleſs he were obliged to make war in all places. 
The Florentines were of opinion the war ſhould 
be hotly purſued in Lombardy ; and on the other 
C 2 | 
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ſide, without the earl, they deſpaired of ever car- 
rying Lucca : and very ſenſible were they, that this 
demand of the Venetians was not made fo much 

| ont of any neceſſity that they were in of the earl's 
preſence, as to hinder them of this victory: on the 
other ſide, the earl was to go into Lombardy 
whenever the league appointed him, but he would 
not change his agreement, unwilling to deprive 
himſelf of the hopes of that alliance promiſed him 
by the duke. 

Thus were the Florentines diſtracted between 
two diverſe paſſions, the deſire of having Lucca, 
and the fear of a war with the duke. But, as for 
the moſt part it happens, fear prevailed, and they 
were content that the earl, having taken Uzzano, 
{ſhould go into Lombardy. There remained yet 
another difficulty, which not being in the Floren- 
tine power to compoſe, perplexed them, and creat- 
© 1 more doubts than the former: for the earl would 
not paſs the Po; and the Venetians, if he did not, 
would not entertain him. So there being no way 
of accommodation to be found, but by the one 
yielding to the other, the Florentines perſuaded the 
earl, that he ſhould write a letter to their ſenate, 
obliging himſelf to paſs that river; alleging, that a 
private promiſe could not make a breach of public 
faith, and that he might afterwards make war with- 
out paſſing it; only this advantage would accrue 
to them, that the Venetians, having begun the 
war, would be forced to proſecute it, and thereby 
give a diverſion to thoſe forces they ſo much fear- 
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ed: and to the Venetians on the other fide, they 


affirmed, that this private letter was enough to ob- 
lige him, and therefore they onght to content 
themſelves with it; for if they could contrive how 
the earl might ſtill preſerve his reſpects to his fa- 
ther-in-law, it were convenient to do it, and would 
be no way either for his or their advantage, with- 
out manifeſt neceſlity, to diſcover it. Thus was 
the earl's paſſage into Lombardy contrived; who 
having taken Uzzano, and raiſed ſome bulwarks a- 
bout Lucca, to ſtreighten the beſieged, leaving the 
charge of the war to his heutenants, he paſſed the 
Alps, and comes to Reggio ; where, the Venetians 
grown jealous of his proceedings, to make trial of 
his intentions, diſpatched away a meſſenger to him 
with orders to paſs the Po, and join the reſt >t 
their forces: which the ear} utterly denying to do, 
there happened many reproachful words between 
him and Andrea Mauroceno, who was fent from 
the Venetians; the one telling the other, that he 
had a great deal of pride, but little faith: and ſeve- 
ral proteſts being made, by the one rhat he was not 
obliged to the ſervice, and by the other, that there 


ſhould be no money paid; the earl returned into 


Tufcany, and Mauroceno to Venice. The earl 

-was by the Florentines quartered in the country of 

Pifa, and they were {till in hopes to induce him to 

renew the war againſt Lucca, which they found 

he had no great inclination to; for the duke under- 

ſanding that out of reſpect to him he had refuſed 
C 3 
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to paſs the Po, thought he might by his mediation 
ſave Lucca likewiſe, and therefore deſired him to 
conſent to make peace between the Luccheſi and 
the Florentines, and, if he would, include him 
alſo; putting him in hopes he ſhould, when he 
pleaſed, be married to his daughter. This alliance 
tickled the earl, being in hopes by means of it, the 
duke having no male iſſue, to make himſelf one day 
lord of Milan: wherefore he delayed the Florentine 
proceedings, declaring he would not ſtir, till the 
Venetians had made full payment of his conduct 
money: nor was their pay ſufficient; for deſigning 
to live ſecurely in his own eſtates, he thought it 
convenient to have other ſupports than the Floren- 
tines; and if he were deſerted by the Venetians, it 
was time to look about him; cunningly threatening 
and intimating an agreement with the duke, 

Theſe deceits and cavils vexed the Florentines at 
heart; for they not only beheld Lucca loſt to them, 
but were in fear of their own cltates, whenever the 
duke and earl ſhould join together: and to induce 
the Venetians to make payment of the money pro- 
miſed, Coſmo de Medici went to Venice, believing 
by his reputation he might incline them toit. The 
matter was at large diſputed in their ſenate : the 
{tate of Italy laid down before them; what ſorce the 
duke was of, and where the ſtrength and reputation 
of arms now lay; and that if the duke and earl 
did join, the Venetians would be driven to ſea, and 
the Florentines in danger of their liberty. To 
which the Venetians replied, that they knew their 
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own ſtrength, and that of Italy; affirming, it was 


not their cuſtom to pay ſoldiers that ſerved others ; 
wherefore the Florentines ſhould take care to pay 


Sforza, ſince he had done them ſervice; but cer- 


tainly it were fitter, if they would poſſeſs their city: 


in ſecurity, to abaſe the pride of the earl, than pay 


him, for the ambition of that man was boundleſs, 
and if now he were paid without doing ſervice, he 
would ere long demand ſomething more diſhoneſt 
and dangerous. Therefore in their opinion, they 
ought in time to find ſome way to bridle his in- 
ſolency, and not ſuffer him to become incorrigible. 
But if they either for fear, or any other deſign, 
thought fit to preſerve his friendſhip, they might 
pay him if they pleaſed. f 

Thus Coſmo, without effecting any thing, was 
fain to return. Vet the Florentines uſed their en- 
deavours with the earl, that he might not withdraw 
himſelf from the league; and he was indeed un- 
willing to deſert them, but his earneſt deſire to 
conclude his marriage kept the balance ſo even, that 
the ſcales upon every accident, as one ſoon after 
happened, were ready to turn. ' 

The earl had left the charge of his towns in La 
Marca, to one Furlano a principal leader of his; 
who, being long ſolicited by the duke, diſcharged 
himſelf of the earl's ſervice, and entered into the 
duke's pay; which made the earl, out of fear to 
himſelf, lay aſide all reſpects, and come to an a- 
greement with the duke; and one of the articles 
was, that he ſhould no farther concern himſelf in 
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the affairs of Romania and T uſcany. Upon this 
concluſion, the earl inſtantly perſuaded the Flo- 
rentines to make peace with Lucca, and indeed in 
a manner forced them to it; ſo that ſeeing no o- 
ther remedy, in April one thouſand four hundred 
and thirty, articles were concluded on; by which 
the Luccheſi ſtill remained free, and the Floren- 
tines had Monte Carlo, and ſeveral other of their 
caſtles left in their poſſeſſion. Then with letters 
of reſentment they filled all Italy, declaring, that 
fince God and men had conſpired that Lucca ſhould 
not fall under their ſubjection, they had now made 
peace with it: and ſeldom have any grieved more 
for the loſs of their own, than the Florentines did 
that they could not violently ſeize the poſſeſſions of 
other men. | 

In theſe times, though the Florentines had ſo 
many irons in the fire, they forgot not to have a 
care of their neighbours, and to adorn their city, 
Nicolas Fortibrace, who had married a daughter of 
earl Poppi, was, as hath been ſaid before, dead. 
That earl had, at Nicolas's death, the borough of 
St. Sepulchro, with the caſtle, in his hands; which 
he held during his ſon-in-law's life, as governor 
under him: after whoſe death, he pretended ſtill 
to keep poſſeſſion of them for his daughter's dower, 
refuſing to ſurrender them to the pope, who, as 
"of right belonging to the church, had demanded 
them : whereupon he ſent the patriarch with forces 
to recover them. The earl, doubting himſelf un- 
able to endure the ſhock, offers the town to the 
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Florentines, who refuſed it; but at the pope's re- 
turn to Florence, meditated an accommodation be- 
tween him and the earl, and finding ſome difficulty 
in agreeing them, the patriarch aſſaulted Caſentino, 
and took Prato, Vecchio and Romenia; and in like 
manner offered them to the Florentines, who tre- 
fuſed the acceptance of them, unleſs the pope 
would firſt conſent they might reſtore them to the 
earl; to which the pope, after tedious diſputes a- 
greed; but would firſt have the Florentines pro- 
miſe, that the earl ſhould ſurrender the borough. 
The pope's affair thus ſettled, the Florentines 
thou ght convenient, their cathedral church called 
St. Reparata, which had a long time been building, 
being now brought to ſuch perfection that divine 
ſervice might there be celebrated, to requeſt his ho- 
lineſs in perſon: to conſecrate it, who readily con- 
ſented; and for the greater magnificence of the 
city and church, and to do the pope more honour, 
a terrace was built from Sr. Maria Novella, where 
the pope reſided, to the church that was to be con- 
ſecrated, four yards wide, and two yards high, 
covered over with very rich cloth, on which only 
the pope and his court, with the magiftrates, and 
thoſe citizens appointed to attend him, walked ; 
the reſt of the commonalty and people ſtood ei- 
ther in the ſtreets, in their houſes, or in the church, 
to behold ſo glorious a ſpectacle. Having perform- 
ed all the ceremonies uſual in ſuch conſecrations, 
the pope, to give a greater teſtimony of his love to 
the city, honoured with knighthood Giulian Avan- 
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zati, then Gonfalonier of juſtice, and in all times 
accounted a noble and worthy citizen; and the 
ſenate, to appear no leſs kind than the pope, gave 
him the government of Piſa for a year. 

In theſe times there was ſome difference between 
the Roman and Greek churches about divine ſer- 
vice, and becauſe in the laſt council held at Baſt}, 
much had been ſaid about it by the weſtern prelates, 
it was there determined, that all poſſible diligence 
ſhould be uſed to induce the emperor and the 
Greek prelates to aſſemble in council, and there to 
make trial if they could reconcile the differences, 
and conſent to the Roman church. And though 
this determination intrenched upon the majeſty 
of the emperor, and much more grated on the 
proud ſpirits of his prelates, 'to yield to the pope of 
Rome; yet being oppreſſed by the Turks, and 
conſidering they were not able of themſelves to de- 
fend themſelves, that they might with more ſecurity 
demand and rely upon the weſtern aſſiſtance, they 
reſolved to ſubmit; and ſo the emperor, patriarchs, 
and other Greek prelates and lords, in order to an 
aſſembly, according to the concluſion agreed on at 
the council of Baſil, came to Venice, where terri- 
fied with the plague, they reſolved in Florence to 
end their differences; and after ſeveral meetings of 
the Roman and Greek prelates, and many long and 
tedious diſputes, the Greeks ſubmitted, and came 
to accord with the church and pope of Rome. 

The peace being concluded between Florence and 
Lucca, and between the duke and the earl, it was 
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thought an eaſy matter to pacify thoſe arms which 
Rill infeſted Italy, eſpecially Lombardy and Tuſ- 
cany: for as for the war in Naples between Rinier 
of Anjou, and Alphonſo of Aragon, it could not 
be expected to be put an end to without the ruin 
of one party : and though the pope was dillatisfied, 
having loſt many of his towns, and that all men 
were ſenſible of the ambition both of the duke and 
the Venetians; yet, moſt thought the pope out of 
neceſſity, and the others out of wearineſs, would 
lay down their arms. But things fell out quite 
contrary; for neither the duke nor the Venetians 
would be quiet; whence it happened that new 
forces were raiſed, and Lombardy and Tuſcany a- 
gain made ſeats of war. The duke's haughty mind 
could not endure the Venetians ſhould be maſters 
of Bergamo and Breſcia, eſpecially ſecing them in a 
warlike poſture, and daily moleſting and diſquiet- 
ing his country. He therefore ſuppoſed, that if 


they were deſerted by the pope, the Florentines 


and the earl, he could not only ſtop their career, 
but recover his own towns. To compaſs which 
he deſigned to take Romania from the church, con- 
jecturing, if he were lord of that province, the 
pope could no way hurt him, and the Florentines 
ſeeing the fire at their own doors, either would not 
ſtir for fear, or if they did, muſt very diſadvantageouſly 
aſſault him. The duke alſo very well knew, how 
angry the Florentines were at the Venetians about 
the buſineſs of Lucta, and therefore thought they 
would not be over-eager to ingage in their quarrel, 
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As for earl Francis, he doubted not but the late a 
1 greement, and the hopes of his alliance, would 
keep him ſteddy; and that he might eſchew all 
manner of offence, and give the leſs alarm, being, 
by his late articles with the earl, bonnd not to in- 
vade Romania, he privately treated with Nicolas 
Piccinino, that he, as if led by his proper ambition, 
| ſhould take that enterprize in hand. 
| Nicolas, at the time of making the agreement 
between the duke and earl, was in Romania, and 
appeared highly diſpleaſed at the duke's entertaining 
a friendſhip with his perpetual enemy, and there- 
| upon with his army withdrew to Camurata, a place 
between Furli and Ravenna; where he encamped, 
as if it had been for a long time, and with deſign 
to ſtay there till ſome new expedition preſented. 
And the fame of his anger and diſcontent being 
ſpread abroad every where, Nicolas ſent to acquaint 
f the pope, how well he had deſerved of the duke, 
| and how ingratefully he had been dealt withal by 
] him; and withal let him know that Philip gave 
iq out, that having now all the arms of Italy, under 
| the two principal captains, at his command, he 
would ſeize the whole province: but yet, if his 
| holineſs pleaſed, of thoſe two captains the duke 
0 perſuaded himfelf to be at his diſpoſe, one ſhould 
ö become his enemy, and the other be uſeleſs to 
j him; for if he would provide money, and pay his 
4 ſoldiers, he would fall upon thoſe eſtates the earl 
had robbed the church of, and giving him his 
hands full in his own defence, hinder him from 
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preſſing forward the duke's ambition. The pope 
believed this feigned tale, it appearing reaſonable to 
him, and ſends Nicolas five thouſand ducats, with 
mountains of promiſes, offering eſtates to him and 
his ſons. And though the pope was often adver- 
tiſed of the deceit, yet he would needs believe it a a 
reality, and would hear nothing to the contrary, 

Oſtaſio da Polenta was now governor of Raven- 
na, for the church. Nicolas thinking it fit no 
longer to delay the execution of his deſigns, his 
ſon Francis having to the pope's great ignominy 
already ſacked Spoleto, reſolved to beſiege Ravenna; 
either becauſe he thought it might eaſily be taken, 
or having ſome private intelligence with Oſtaſio; 
however it were, in a very few days lying before 
it, it was ſurrendered on articles; and ſoon after 
Bologna, Imola, and Furli, followed the ſame for- 
tune, But what was moſt to be admired, of all 
the caſtles held for the pope in that territory not 
one ſubmitted to Nicolas. Nor did he think theſe 
injurious actions wrong enough to the pope, but 
with reproachful words he derided him; writing 
to him, that he had deſervedly loſt his towns, ſince 
he had not been aſhamed to make a breach of friend- 
ſnip between him and his old friend the duke, by 
having filled all Italy with letters, ſignifying, that 
he had deſerted the duke and joined with him, 

Nicolas, thus poſſeſſed of Romania, leaves i in 
charge to Francis his ſon, and with the choice 
of his army marches into Lombardy, and joining 
with the duke's forces, enters the territory of 
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Breſcia, which in a ſhort time he becomes maſter 
of, and beſieges the city. The duke, who was 
deſirous the Venetians ſhould be left as a prey to 
him, excuſes himſelf to the pope, the Florentines, 
and the carl, declaring, that what Nicolas had done 
in Romania, if it were a breach of articles, was 
alſo contrary to his orders, and by private meſſen- 
gers inſinuated into them, that he would give evident 
demonſtrations of his diſlike of it, by puniſhing his 
diſobedience when time and opportunity ſerved. 
The Florentines and earl gave no credit to him, 


believing, as indeed the truth was, that the at- 


tempt was made only to keep them at bay, whilſt 
he tamed the Venetians, who, proud and haughty, 
believing themſelves able to oppoſe the duke's 
forces, vouchſafed not to alk any ones aſſiſtance, 


but under Gattamelata their general maintained the 


war. 

Earl Francis, with the conſent and favour of the 
Florentines, was deſirous to have gone to the a- 
ſſiſtance of king Renate, if theſe accidents in Lom- 
bardy and Romania had not withheld him; and the 
Florentines were willing to have encouraged him to 
it, by reaſon of the ancient amity between their city 
and the houſe of France; but the duke favoured 
Alphouſo, fince the friendſhip contracted in the 
time he was his priſoner: however, both one and 
the other forbore, whilſt the war was at their own 
doors, undertaking diſtant enterprizes. And now 
the Florentines ſeeing Romania ſurprized, and the 


Venetians aſſaulted, from others ruin, fearing their 
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own, deſired the earl to come into Tuſcany, where 
they would conſult, what was to be done to oppoſe 
the duke's forces, which were now greater than 
ever; aſſirming that if ſuddenly his inſolencies were 
not ſuppreſſed, all that held any ſtates in Italy 
might juſtly fear to rue it. The earl was ſenſible that 
the apprehenſions of the Florentines were reaſon- 
able; yet his earneſt deſire to perfect an alliance 
with the duke kept him in ſuſpence : and the duke, 
who knew how much that defire ſwayed him, fed 
him ſtill with hopes; and to reſtrain him from en- 
gaging againſt him, let him know that his daughter 
was now marriagable, and carrying on matters ſo 
far, that preparations were made for the wedding, 
which yet by ſome cavils and delays was again ob- 
ſtructed. However, to keep fair, and gain the 
firmer credit with the earl, the duke added works 
to his words, {ending him thirty thouſand florirs, 
which, by the marriage contract, he was to pay 
him. Still the war grew hotter in Lombardy, and 
the Venetians daily loſt ſome town or other; and 
all the veſſels of war that they had ſent up the river, 
were by the duke's forces taken; the whole terri- 
tory of Verona and Breſcia by them poſſeſſed, and 
thoſe two cities ſo ſtreightly beſieged, that it was 
generally thought they could not long hold out. 
The marquis of Mantua, who had many years 
been general of the forces of that republic, even 
beyond all belief, had forſaken them, and joined 
with the duke; ſo that what their pride would not 
let. them do in the beginning of the war, their fear 
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made them ſubmit to in the progreſs of it. For 
now, ſeeing there was no remedy, but engaging 
the Florentines and the earl, they ſought their 
friendſhip, though it were with ſhame and doubt 
of ſucceſs; for they were jealous leaſt the Floren- 
tines ſhould return them the ſame anſwer they had 
received from them in the buſineſs of Lucca, and 
concerns of the earl : but they found them readier 
than they hoped for, or than their deportment had 
delerved; for hatred to an ancient and inveterate 
enemy prevailed in the Florentines, above their re- 
ſentments and anger conceived againſt old and tried 
friends: and having long ſince foreſeen the neceſſi- 
ties into which the Venetians would fall, they had 
endeavoured to convince the ear] that their ruin 


would likwiſe be his; and that he deceived himſelf, 


to believe the duke would eſteem him leſs in his good 
than evil fortune; for the reaſon of the duke's pro- 
miſing him his daughter, being only the fear he 


ſtood in of him, thoſe things neceſſity makes men 
- promiſe, it muſt likewiſe make them perform; and 


therefore it ought to be his deſign ſtill, to keep the 
duke in the ſame neceſſity, which without the Ve- 
netians greatneſs could not be done. Wherefore 
he ought to confider, that if the Venetians were 
driven from the firm land, he would not only want 
thoſe conveniencies he might receive from them- 
ſelves, but even thoſe, which all others, for fear of 
them, might otherwiſe contribute; and if he well 
conſidered the other ſtates of Italy, he would find 
ſome of them poor, and others his enemies. Nor 
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were the Florentines alone, as himſelf had often 
faid, ſufficient to ſupport him; ſo that upon all 
accounts, it was his main concern to preſerve the 
Venetians power on the continent. Theſe perſua- 
ſions added to the hate newly conceived by the earl 
againſt the duke, for thinking himſelf mocked in 
the alliance, made him conſent to an agreement; 
yet would he not be obliged to paſs the river Po. 

Theſe articles were concluded in February one 
thouſand four hundred and thirty eight, by which 
the Venetians agreed to pay two thirds, and the 
Florentines one third of. the charge; and both 
bound themſelves to the defence of the earl's terri- 
tories in La Marca, at their proper coſts, Neither 
was the league yet content with theſe forces, but 
joined to theinſelves the lord of Faenza, the ſons of 
Signior Pandolfo de Malateſta de Rimini, and 
Piero Giampagolo Orſino. Bnt though with large 
promiſes they tempted the marquis of Mantua, yet 
they could by no means withdraw him from the 
duke's pay and friendſhip : and the lords of Faenza, 
after the league had concluded and ſettled their el- 
tabliſhment, finding a better bargain, revolted to 
the duke; which put the league out of hopes of ſo 
ſoon diſpatching the affairs of Romania, as they 
once thought. 

At this time, in great diſtreſs was Lombardy; 
for Breſcia was ſo cloſely beſieged by the duke's 
forces, that all men thought it would be forced 
through famine to ſurrender : nor was Verona in 
any better condition ; and in the judgment of moſt 
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men, Either of theſe cities being taken, all further 
preparations would be in vain, and all the expence, 
hitherto made, be loſt So that now there was no 
other remedy to be propoſed, but the marching of 
carl Francis into Lombardy, In which there appear- 


ed three main difficulties: firſt, the diſpoſing the 


carl to paſs the Po, and proſecute the war every 
where: in the ſecond place, the Florentines were 
extremely apprehenſive of being left at the duke's 
diſcretion, if the earl were drawn off from their 
aſſiſtance; for the duke could eaſily retire into his 
ſtrong holds, and with part of his army attend the 
ear!'s motions, and with the remainder, joining 
with their rebels, come into Tuſcany; the fear of 
which extreamly terrified the preſent government, 
The third was, which way the earl ſhould march 
to join with the reſt of the Venetian forces, which 
lay in the country of Padua. 

Of theſe three difficulties, the ſecond which con- 
cerned the Florentines was the molt doubtful; yet 
they ſenſible of the neceſſity, and tired with the 
Venetians importunity, who inceſantly demanded 
the earl's advancing, declaring that without him 
they muſt abandon all, ſubmitted the fear and ſuſ- 
picion of their own ſafety to the neceſſities of their 
allies. So there now remained only the difficulty 
of the way, which was concluded muſt be ſecured 
by the Venetians; and becauſe Neri di Gino Cap- 
poni had been ſucceſsful in making the agreement 
with the earl, and perſuading him to paſs the Po, 
the ſenate tbought fit to ſend him expreſs to Venice, 
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to endear this favour to that ſenate, and to conſult 
about the way, and ſecurity of the earl's paſſage. 
Neri takes his way to Ceſena, and from thence by 
ſea to Venice; nor was there ever any prince re- 
ceived with more reſpect and honour by that ſenate; 
for on his coming, and on what by his means they 
were to order and determine, they thought the 
honour and ſafety of their empire depended. 

Neri, being admitted into the ſenate, addreſſed 
himſelf to the duke in this manner. Thoſe 
lords that ſent me, moſt ſerene prince! have ever 
been of opinion, that the duke's greatneſs would 
« be the ruin of this ſtate, and of our common- 
« wealth, and therefore the welfare of both ſtates 
« depends on your greatneſs and ours. Had this 
been believed by your lordſhips we ſhould have 
found ourlelves in a better condition, and your 
« eſtates would have been ſecured from thoſe dan- 
gers which now threaten them. But becauſe in 
due time you gave no credit to us, we were 
made incapable of applying quick remedies to 
your diſaſters, and you of readily demanding 
them: for you have not ſtudied us either in your 
adverſity or proſperity, nor perhaps do you yet 
know that it is our temper {till to love thoſe we 
have once loved, and always to hate them againſt 
« whom we have once juſtly conceived a hatred. 
Be yourſelves the witneſſes of the love we have 
ever born this moſt noble ſenate, by the know- 
lege you have, how, to our own apparent dam- 
age, we have often ſent our forces into Lom- 
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ce bardy to your aſſiſtance and ſuccour; and the 
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whole world can teſtify the hate we bare Philip, 
and his whole family. Nor can ſuch ancient 
love, and fo ſettled a hatred, be eaſily cancelled, 
We were, and are certain, that in this war we 
might have ſtood neuters, to the duke's infinite 
ſatisfaction, and no great hazard to ourſelves ; 
for though, by your ruin, he ſhould become - 
lord of all Lombardy, yet would the remaining 


force of Italy be ſufficient to keep us from de- 


ſpair; for with. power and dominion envy and 
enemies increaſe, which are uſually attended 
with war and deſtruction. We are likewiſe very 
ſenſible how vaſt an expence might have been 
avoided by our declining this war; how many 
eminent dangers we might have eſcaped: for 


whereas Lombardy is now made the ſeat of it, by 


our aſſiſting you it may be carried into Tuſcany: 
yet our ancient affeftion to you has made us 
baniſh all thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and we 
have reſolved with the ſame power and affection 
to aſſiſt you, as we would defend ourſelves, if 
we were aſſaulted. Wherefore, my lords ! judg- 
ing it of abſolute neceſſity, before all things, to 
relieve Verona and Breſcia, and believing with- 
out the earl it could not be done, we lent firſt 
to perſuade him to paſs the Po, and make war 
in all places; for you know he was not obliged 
to paſs that river; yet have I diſpoſed him to it, 
prevailing with him by the ſame reaſons that pre- 
vailed over us. And as he ſeems invincible in 
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« arms, ſo he will not be overcome in courteſy, 
« but contends to be the ſuperior in that genero- 
« ſity and liberality he beholds in us towards you; 
« for he knows well to how many dangers Tuſcany 
« js expoſed by his drawing thence his forces: yet 
« ſeeing we have poſtponed our own ſafety to your 
« relief, he will not prefer any reſpeQs or intereſts 
„ of his own before it. I come therefore to offer 
« you the earl, with ſeven thouſand horſe, and 
« two thouſand foot, ready to go any where whi- 
* ther you ſhall command him, to find out your 
« enemies. I intreat you therefore, and it is alſo 
both my lords and his requeſt, that as the num- 
„bers of his men exceed what he is obliged to 
« ſerve with, ſo your liberality will extend to him 
* a proportionable recom pence; that he may not 
« repent his coming into your ſervice, nor we be 
« ſorry that ever we encouraged him to it. 

This ſpeech of Neri's to the Venetian ſenate was 
liſtened to with as much attention as if it had pro- 
ceeded from an oracle, and ſo much did his words 
move the auditory, that not having the patience, 
according to cuſtom, to let the prince.return him 
an anſwer, they all roſe up, and lifting up their 
hands with tears of joy, many of them, in their 
eyes, returned thanks to the. Florentines for fo 
friendly an aſſiſtance, and to him, for having with 
ſuch ſpeed and celerity diſpatched it; promiſing, 
that no proceſs of time ſhould ever blot the memory 
of it out of theirs, or the hearts of their poſterity ; 
but that their country ſhould be in comman to the 
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Florentines and them. Theſe kindneſſes and con- 
gratulations ended, they began to conſult what 
way the ear] had beſt march, that bridges might be 
erected, paſſages levelled, and other ſecurities pro- 
vided, Four ways were propoſed ; one from Ra- 
venna along the fea ſide; but this being narrow, 
and ſtreightned by the fens and marſhes, was not 
approved; the next was the direct way; but that 
was impeached by a tower called Uccellino, kept 
for the duke, which muſt of neceſſity be won before 
paſſage could be had, and that was hard to do in 
ſo ſhort a time; for the leaſt delay might rob them 
of an opportunity of relieving their cities, which 
above any thing required haſte and diligence: the 
third was by the woods of Lugo; but becauſe the 


Po had overſwelled its banks, that paſſage was 


made not only difficult but impoſſible. There re- 
mained only the fourth, which was by the cham- 
pain of Bologna, and ſo paſſing at Ponte Puled- 
rano, at Cento and at Pieue, march between Finale 
and Bondeno to Ferrara, from whence, by land and 
water, they might eaſily tranſport themſelves into 
the country of Padua, and join with the Venetian 
forces. | 

Though there was in this way many difficulties, 
and poſſibly ſome paſſes might be guarded by the 
enemies forces, yet, as leſs dangerous than any of 


the reſt, it was pitched upon; which was no ſooner 
| ſignified to the earl, but with admirable celerity he 


advances, and on the twentieth of June came into 
the country of Padua. 
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The coming of this captain into Italy gave ſuch 
courage to the Venetians, and all their ſubjects, 
that whereas before they deſpaired of their own 
ſafety, they began now to think of conquering o- 
thers. The earl in the firſt place marches to the 
relief of Verona, to ſtop whoſe paſſage Nicolas with 
his army advances to Soave, a caſtle ſeated between 
the territories of Vicenza and Verona, and encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, cut from Soave to the mariſhes 
of Adice. The earl, perceiving his paſſage through 
the plain thus impeached, thought he might yet 
paſs the mountain way, and ſo get between his e- 
nemy and Verona, imagining, that either Nicolas 
would not believe he would adventure that way, 
being ſo rough and craggy, or when he did believe 
it, it would be too late to ſtop him; and having 
provided eight days proviſions, advances with his 
whole army over the mountains and arrives under 
Soave in the plain: for though Nicolas had fortifi- 
ed ſome poſts, and raiſed ſome bulwarks to im- 
peach his paſſage this way, yet the works and 
guards, as not much regarded, proved too weak 
to withſtand him. Nicolas therefore ſeeing his e- 
nemy, contrary to all imagination got into the 
plain, that he might not be forced to fight upon 
diſadvantage, retreated on the other ſide the Adice, 
and the earl without any oppoſition enters Verona, 

The earl proving thus ſucceſsful in his firſt at- 
tempt, and with ſo much eaſe raiſing the ſiege of 
Verona, the next thing to be undertaken was the 
relief of Breſcia, The city is ſo well ſeated upon 
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the lake of Garda, that though it be blocked up 
by land, it may ſtill be ſupplied with proviſions by 
water; Which had made the duke, with ſeveral 
ſtrong parties, fortity himſelf upon the lake, and 
in the commencement of his victories, had garriſon- 
ed all thoſe towns that might ſend Breſcia any re- 
lief by the lake. The Venetians likewiſe had gallies 
there, but not of ſtrength enough to oppole the 
duke. The earl therefore judged it requiſite, with 
his army on land, to aſſiſt thoſe on the water; for, 
by their joint power he was in hopes he might 
eaſily win the battle. He encamped therefore a- 
gainſt Badilino, a caſtle ſeated upon the lake, hop- 


ing, if he took that, the others would ſurrender. 


The earl in this enter prize found fortune averſe to 
him; for here great numbers of his ſoldiers fell 
ſick, ſo that forced to raiſe his ſiege he retreated to 
Zemo, a caſtle of Verona, a place both plentiful 
and heathful. Nicolas ſeeing the earl retired, to 
the end he might not let ſlip this opportunity of 
making himſelf lord of the lake, leaves his camp at 
Vegoſia, and with a ſelect party goes to the lake, 
where with great courage and fury he aſſaults the 
Venetian fleet, and took almoſt all of them, After 
which victory, moſt of the caſtles remaining on the 
lake ſurrendered to him, 

The Venetians terrified at theſe loſſes, - and fear- 
ing leaſt Breſcia ſhould yield alſo, by meſſengers 
and letters earneſtly ſolicited the earl to its relief. 
And the earl perceiving all hopes of relieving it by 
the lake cut off, and that by the champain way it 
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was impoſſible, by reaſon of the trenches, ditches, 
baſtions and bulwarks raiſed by Nicolas, amongſt 
which, entering againſt an enemies army, he haz- 
arded a manifeft defeat and loſs, he determined by 
the way of the monntains, as he had faved Verona, 
ſo to ſuccour Breſcia, The earl, having formed 
this deſign, decamps from Zemo, and by the vale 
of Acri, marches to the vale of St. Andrea, and 
comes to Torboli and Penda, on the lake of Garda, 
thence to Tenna; fot to reach Breſcia he muſt of 
neceſſity take that caſtle : Nicolas, having intelli- 
gence of the earl's intention, draws off his army to 
Peſchiera, and thence, with the marquis of Man- 
tua, and ſome choſen men of his own, goes to face 
the earl; whom engaging with he was defeated, 
his army, quite broken and difordered, put to 
flight, many of his men taken, and the reſt eſcap- 
ing, part to the camp, and part to the gallies. 
Nicolas ſaved himſelf in Tenna, but night being 
come on, he began to imagine, that if he ſtaid 
there till brsak of day, it would be impoſſible but 
he muſt fall into the enemies hands; ſo to avoid a 
certain danger, he adventured a very doubtful one, 
Ot all his men, Nicolas had none now with him 
but one . ſervant a German, of very great ſtrength 
of body, and who had ever been very faithful to 
him. This man Nicolas perſuaded to put him in 
a ſack, and throwing him on his ſhoulders, as if 
he were carrying ſome forage for his maſter, con- 
vey him to ſome place of ſafety. The camp lay 
till round about Tenna; but overjoyed with their 
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victory the day before, were in great diſorder, and 
very negligent of their guards; ſo that it was eaſy 
for the German to ſecure his maſter; for having 
laid him on his ſhoulders, and being clad like a 
porter, he paſſed without any ſtop through the 
whole camp, and brought him ſafely to his own 
men. 

Had this victory been as diligently proſecuted, 
as it was fortunately won, it might have proved of 
greater advantage to Breſcia, and more happy to 
the Venetians. But the true uſe not being made 
of ir, the joy was ſoon blown over, and Breſcia re- 
mained in the ſame diſtreſs as before. For Nicolas, 
being returned to his camp, began to contrive with 
| himſelf, how by ſome ſucceſsful exploit he might 
wipe off the ſtain of his late defeat, and deprive 
the Venetians of all means to relieve Breſcia. He 
knew very well the ſituation of the cittadel of Ve- 
rona, and by ſome priſoners by him taken in that 
war, had underſtood both how ſlenderly it was 
guarded, and in what- manner it might eaſily be 
ſurprized. Wherefore he imagined that fortune 
preſented him with an opportunity to regain his 
honour, and convert the enemies joy for their late 
victory, into grief for a more conſiderable loſs. 

The city of Verona is ſeated in Lombardy, at 
the foot of thoſe mountains that divide Italy and 
Germany, ſo that the city partakes ſomewhat both 
of the plain and mountain, the river Adice ſpring: 
ing out of the vale of Trent, at its enterance into 
Italy, diſtends not itſelf immediately through the 
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plain, but turning to the left hand along the ſide 
of the monntain, finds-out the city, and paſſes 
through the middle of it; not that it divides both 
parts equally, for it leaves a much greater propor- 
tion on the ſide of the plain, than of the moun- 
tain, . On the part towards the mountain are two 
caſtles, one- called St. Peter's, and the other St. 
Felice, which are ſtronger by nature than by art, 
and being ſeated very high, command the whole 
city. On the plain on this: fide Adice, and upon 
the walls of the town, are two other fortreſſes, di- 
ſtant the one from the other about a thouſand paces, 
one of which is called the old, and the other the 
new citadel; from one of theſe to the other, with- 
in the city, is a wall built, which looks like a ſtring 
to the bow made by the ordinary walls of the city; 
and all the ſpace between one and the other is filled 
with inhabitants, and called Burgo de St. Zeno. 
Theſe citadels, and this borough, Nicolas deſign- 
ed to ſurprize, which he thought might eaſily be 
done, as well becauſe of the uſual negligence of the 
guards, as believing the late victory had made them 
more careleſs, well knowing that no enterprize in 
war ſucceeds better than that, which the enemy is 
confident you cannot compaſs, or dare not at- 
tempt. — | | 
Having therefore choſen out a ſtrong party, he, 
with the marquis of Mantua, goes by night to Ve- 
rona, and without being diſcovered, ſcales and 
takes the new citadel, and from thence with his in- 
fantry, entering the town, breaks open the gates 
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of St. Antonio, to give admiſſion to his horſe, | 
Thoſe who, for the Venetians, had the guard of 
the old citadel, hearing firſt a noiſe, when the 
guards of the new cittadel were ſlain, and after, 
when the gate was broke open, knowing they were 
enemies, rung out the bell, and ſounded an alarm; 
which the citizens hearing, were all in amazement 
and confuſion; and thoſe who had moſt courage 
took arms, and ran to the rector's or governor's 
palace. Nicolas's party had in the mean time ſackt 
the borough of St. Zeno, and was proceeding for- 
ward. The citizens finding the duke's forces were 
got into the city, and perceiving no way how to 
defend themſelves, adviſed the Venetian govertiors 
to retreat into the fortreſſes, and fave both their 
. perſons, and the city; declaring it much better for 
them to ſave their own lives, and preſerve the riches 
of the city to a more fortunate conjuncture, than 
by oppoſing the preſent fury, die themfelves, and 
impoveriſh the town for ever. Whereupon the 
reQors or governors, and all Venetians whatſoever, 
took the caſtle of St. Felice for their refuge ; after 
which the chief citizens went to find out Nicolas, 
and the marquis of Mantua, beſeeching them, that 
they would rather with honour enjoy that city rich 
and flouriſhing, than to their own infamy ſnffer it 
to be made poor and miſerable; eſpecially, fince 
from their former maſters they had not deſerved 
thanks, nor from them hate for defending them- 
ſelves. They were both by Nicolas and the marquis 
comforted, and as much as poſſibly they could, in 
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that heat of military licenſe, the city ſaved from 
ſpoil. And, becauſe they were aſſured that the 
earl would endeayour the recovery of the city, they 
ſtrove with all imaginable art and induſtry to get 
the ſtrong places into their hands, and thoſe they 
could not, they began to divide from the town with 
works and trenches, that the enemy might have no 
enterance from thence. Count Francis was at 
Tenna when the firſt news of this ſurprize was 
brought him, and he looked upon it at firſt as 
an idle ſtory; but when by more certain intelli- 
gence he underſtood it to be real truth, he deter- 
mined with diligence and expedition to repair fo 
great a neglect; and though moſt of his principal 
officers adviſed him, that leaving both Verona and 
Breſcia to themſelves, he ſhould make an attempt 
npon Vicenza, that he might not by ſtaying here 
be beſieged by his enemies; yet he would not con- 
ſent, but reſolved to make trial of his fortune in 
the recovery of that city; and turning in the midſt 
of theſe doubts and ſuſpenſions to the Venetian 
proveditors, and to Bernardetio de Medici, who 
was commiſſary for the Florentines, he promiſed 
them certainly - to regain the city if but one caſtle 
held out. Putting therefore his army in order, 
with inexpreſſible celerity he marches towards Ve- 
rona. Upon advice of which Nicolas believed, that, 
as his officers had before adviſed, he was deſigned 
for Vicenza; but ſeeing him turn his front towards 
the town, and march directly up to the caſtle of 
St. Felice, he began to give orders for defence, but 
| E 3 
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all too late; for the trenches and works were not 
finiſhed, and the ſoldiers, out of greedineſs of the 
ſpoil, were all divided and in diſorder: nor could 
they be drawn together ſoon enough to make head 
againſt the earl's forces before they had reached the 
caſtle; by which they deſcended into the city, and 
molt happily, to the great ſhame and diſgrace of 
Nicolas, and his whole party, repoſſeſſed it. Ni- 
colas, together with the marquis of Mantua, fled 
firſt into the citadel, and afterwards into the plains 
of Mantua; where rallying the remains of their 
ſhattered forces, they went and again joined them- 
ſelves with the camp at Breſcia, Thus was Verona 
in the ſpace of four days both taken and loſt by the 
ducal army. 

After this victory, winter being ſomewhat ad- 
vanced, and the ſeaſon very cold, the earl, having 
with much danger and difficulty ſupplied Breſcia 
with proviſions, took up his quarters at Verona, 
and gave order that ſome galleys ſhould be built at 
Torboli, to the end, that by the firft of the ſpring 
he might be ſtrong enough both by land and water 
to relieve Breſcia, The duke perceiving the war 
here at a ſtand, and his hopes of becoming maſter 
of Breſcia and Verona utterly cut of, and all this 
occaſioned by the Florentine money and councils, 
whom, fince neither the injuries received from the 
Venetians could provoke, nor the large promiſes 
he had made them perſuade, to alienate their a- 
mity from that republic, he reſolved, that they 
might nearer home reap the fruit of thoſe ſeeds 
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they had ſown, to invade Tuſcany; to which he 
was both by Nicolas, and the baniſhed Florentines, 
encouraged; the firſt moved to it out of a deſire 
to ſeize the eſtates of Braccio, and drive the earl 
out of La Marca; the other out of hopes to be 
reſtored to their country ; and each had urged the 
duke by the moſt preſſing arguments they could 
invent, to comply with their deſires. Nicolas 
told him, that he might both ſend him into Tuſ- 
cany, and ſtill maintain the ſiege at Breſcia: for 
being lord of the lake, and his camp towards the 
land well fortified and furniſhed with all ſtores of 
war, having likewiſe other captains and ſoldiers to 
oppoſe the earl, ſhould he attempt any other de- 
ſign, which would be almoſt a madneſs to do, till 
he had relieved Breſcia, and the relief of it was in 
a manner impoſſible: ſo that he might both wage 
war in Tuſcany, and ſtill continue it in Lombardy, 
Beſides, the Florentines would be conſtrained, as 
ſoon as he had entered their territories, either to 
call home the earl, or be loſt, and which ſoever of 
theſe things happened gave him a certain victory. 
The baniſhed Florentines alleged, that as ſoon as 
Nicolas ſhould with his army draw nigh to Flo. 
rence, it was impoſſible but the people, quite tired 
with heavy taxes, and the more burdenſome inſo- 

lence of their great men, would take up arms a- 
gainſt their magiſtrates; and, that the approaches 
were eaſy to Florence, and the way open by Ca- 
ſentino, by means of the friendſhip between that 
earl and Rinaldo de Albizi: inſomuch that the 
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duke, being before inclined to it, was by their per- 
ſuaſions fully confirmed. 

Mean while the Venetians, though it was a very 
bitter winter, left not off ſoliciting the earl to re- 
lieve Breſcia with his whole army; in which the 
earl denied to comply with them, as a thing not to 
be done till ſpring, and in that time they might get 
a fleet in readineſs, and ſuccour them both by wa- 
ter and land. But at this the Venetians were dil- 
guſted, and ſlackened their proviſions, ſo that their 
army began to waſte away. All which things be- 
ing certainly known to the Florentines, extremely 
diſmayed them, ſeeing the war brought to their 
own doors, and little good done in Lombardy : 
nor were they leſs perplexed with the jealouſies 
they had conceived of the forces of the church; 
not that the pope was then their enemy, but that 
the patriarch, who had more command in that 
army than the pope himſelf, bore them a deadly 
hatred. 

This was John Vetteleſchi Cornettano, firſt a- 
poſtolic notary, then biſhop of Ricanati, afterwards 
made patriarch of Alexandria, and at laſt cardinal, 
with the title of Cardinal of Florence, This man 
was both courageous and crafty, and knew ſo well 
how play to his game, that he was extremely beloved 
by the pope, and by him made general of all the 
church's forces, and commanded in chief in all the 
pope's wars in Tuſcany, Romania, the kingdom, 
and at Rome: whereby he got ſuch power in the 
army, and over the pope, that the laſt was afraid 
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to command him, and the firſt would obey none 
but him. This cardinal being with his forces in 
Rome, at the time that the rumour was ſpread a- 
broad, that Nicolas deſigned to invade Tuſcany, 
redoubled the Florentines fears; the cardinal hav- 
ing ever ſince Rinaldo's baniſhment been a profeſt 
enemy of their ſtate, becauſe the agreement made 
in Florence by his intermiſſion was not obſerved, 
but rather managed to Rinaldo's prejudice, being 
the occaſion of his laying down arms, and giving 
his enemies the power of expelling him. So that 
the heads of the ſtate were fearful the time was now 
come of repairing Rinaldo's damages, if he joined 
with Nicolas in the invaſion. of Tuſcany. And 
they were the more doubrful of it, beeauſe they 
imagined Nicolas's preſent departure out of Lom- 
bardy very unſeaſonable, leaving a conqueſt almoſt 
perfected, for a very uncertain and doubtful one, 
which they could not believe, without ſome hid- 
den intelligence or ſecret intrigue, he would ever 
do. Of theſe their ſuſpicions they advertiſed the 
pope, who was already ſenſible of his error in giv- 
ing too much authority to others. | 

But whilſt the Florentines were in this ſuſpence, 
fortune ſhewed them the way how they might ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt the cardinal, This republic 
kept in all places very diligent ſpies to ſearch all let- 
ters carried too and fro, that they might the better 
diſcover any contrivance againſt their ſtate. It 
kappened that at Monte Pulciano ſome letters were 
taken, which the- patriarch, without the pope's 
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conſent, had written to Nicolas Piccinino ; and al- 
though they were written in unuſual characters, 
and the matter ſo knotty and implicate, that no 
certain ſenſe could be made of them, yet that ob- 
ſcurity, joined with the practices of the enemy, ſo 
affrighted the pope, that he determined to provide 
for his own ſafety, and committed the charge of 
the affair to Antonio Rido of Padua, then govern- 
or of the caſtle of Rome. He, having his com- 
miſſion, prepared to put it in execution as ſoon as 
opportunity preſented. The patriarch had deſigned 
to go into Tuſcany, and being the next day to de- 
part Rome, he ſent to the governor, that on the 
morning early he ſhould meet him on the caſtle- 


- bridge, for he had ſomething to diſcourſe with him, 


Antonio thought now his opportunity was offered, 
and having given inſtructions to his guards, at the 
time waits for the patriarch on the bridge, which 
being very near the caſtle, for the more ſecurity of 
it had a draw-bridge in the middle, which, as ſoon 
as the patriarch was paſt, ſtopping there to diſcourſe 
with him, he made a ſign to his men to pull up the 
bridge; ſo that the patriarch in an inſtant, from 


general of an army, was become priſoner to the 


governor of a fortreſs. The people that followed 
him began at firſt to make a tumult; but under- 
ſtanding it was the pope's pleaſure, they were pa- 
cified. And the governor comforting the patriarch 
with kind and courteous ſpeeches, giving hopes all 
would be well; he anſwered, © That great men 
* were never taken to be let looſe again; for thoſe 
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4% who deſerved not to be impriſoned, did not de- 
« ſerve to be ſet at liberty; and fo, ſoon after he 
died in priſon. 

After whoſe death the pope appointed JEN $ 
patriarch of Aquileia, general of the forces; and 
having hitherto refuſed to concern himſelf in the 
wars between the league and the duke, he was now 
content to become a party, and promiſed to be in 
readineſs, for the defence of Tuſcany, with four 
thouſand horſe, and two thouſand foot. 

Thus were the Florentines rid of this fear; yet 
ſtill the fear of Nicolas remained, by reaſon of the 
confuſion of the affairs of Lombardy, and dif- 
ferences of opinion between the Venetians and the 
ear]. Wherefore to beget a right underſtanding, they 
ſent Neri di Gino Capponi, and Giulian d' Avan- 
zati, to Venice, giving them commiſſion to con- 
clude how the war ſhould be managed the year en- 
ſuing; and to Neri they gave farther order, that 
having underſtood the minds of the Venetians, he 
ſhould go to the earl to know his, and to perſuade 
him to ſuch things as might be advantageous to the 
leagne, and neceſſary for their ſafety. Theſe am- 
baſſadors were ſcarce got to Ferrara, but they had 
intelligence that Nicolas Piccinino with ſix thou- 
ſand horſe had paſſed the Po, which made them 
haſten all they could, and being come to Venice, 
they found that whole ſenate reſolute, that Breſcia 
ſhould without any delay be relieved; for, that the 
city was not able to hold out till ſpring, or till a 
navy were built; but if they found they had no o- 
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ther reliance, would yield, which would make the 
duke abſolutely victorious, and all their territories 
on the main land would be utterly loſt, Where- 
upon Neri goes to Verona'to hear what the earl 
could allege againſt it; who demonſtrated by ſolid 
reaſons, that the marching his army in that ſeaſon 
towards Breſcia would be to no purpoſe for the 
preſent, and a future impeachment of the deſign; 
ſor both in regard to the time and ſituation, they 
could do Breſcia no good, but only diſorder and 
tire his army; ſo that when ſpring came that was 
fit for action, he muſt be forced to return to Ve- 
rona for a ſupply of things neceſſary for the ſervice, 
which would be vainly conſumed in winter, and ſo 
all the time proper for war would be ſpent in going 
and coming, 

There were with the earl to conſult of theſe things 
with him at Verona, ſignior Orſatto Juſtiniani, 
and ſignior John Piſani, After many diſputes, it 
was concluded, that the Venetians for the ſucceed- 
ing year ſhould give the earl eighty thouſand ducats, 
and to their other ſoldiers forty ducats each; and 
that they ſhould ſolicite, that they might with the 
whole army take the field, and fall upon the duke's 
territories, that in fear of his own eſtates he might 
recall Nicolas out of Tuſcany, Upon this conclu- 
ſion they returned to Verona. The Venetians, the 
ſum of money being ſo great, provided all things 
ſlowly. In the mean time Nicolas Piccinino pro- 
ceeded on his voyage, and had already reached Ro- 
mania, where he had ſo far wrought with the ſons 
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of Pandolfo Malateſta, that deſerting the Venetians 
they joined with the duke. 

This revolution much diſpleaſed Venice, but 
much more Florence, who were in hopes, by that 
way, to make ſome reſiſtance againſt Nicolas ; but 
ſeeing the Malateſti rebelled, they were diſmayed, 
principally becauſe they feared leaſt their captain 
Piero Gianipagolo Orſino ſhould be routed and 
rifled, and they thereby left diſarmed. Nor did 
the news leſs daunt the earl, who was afraid, by 
Nicolas's invaſion of Tuſcany, he ſhould loſe La 
Marca. And deſirous then to ſave his own eſtates he 
comes to Venice, and being introduced into the 
ſenate, he declared, How that an expedition in- 
to Tuſcany would be advantageous to the whole 
league; for the war was to be proſecuted where 
« the general and army of the enemy lay, and not 
* where his towns and caſtles ſtood; for by de- 
« feating the army the war is brought to an iſſue, 
* but by taking towns, and leaving the army in- 
*« tire, the war oftentimes breaks out the fiercer: 
*« affirming, that La Marca and Tuſcany were 
both loſt, if Nicolas were not briſkly oppoſed; 
« and they once in the enemies hands, there was 
no remedy but Lombardy muſt needs follow; 
but though a remedy might be found to prevent 
« jt, he did not underſtand why he ſhould aband- 
on his own ſubjects, and his own friends; for 
« he came into Lombardy a lord, and would not 
return thence a private leader.” To all which 
the ſenate replied : © That it was apparent that if 
vol. II. 'F 5 
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he once with his army went out of Lombardy, 
nay if he did but repaſs the Po, all their eſtates 
on the main were loſt; nor would they be at 
any farther expence to defend them : for he can 
not be thought wiſe who attempts to defend a 
thing he is certain to loſe; and the infamy is 
leſs to loſe eſtate only, * than eſtate and money 
too; but when their dominion was once extir- 
pate, it would ſoon be diſcovered of what im- 
portance the Venetian reputation was to the ſup- 
port of Romania and Tuſcany: and therefore 
they were of a quite different opinion to his ; for 


they believed, that whoever overcame in Lom- 


bardy would overcome elſewhere, and the con- 
queſt now was eaſy, the duke's eſtates being by 
Nicolas's departure left ſo weak, that they may 
be paſt repair before he ſhall or can recal Nico- 
las, or provide other remedies. That whoever 
examined the bottom of things would find, that 
the duke's ſole end in ſending Nicolas into Tul- 
cany, was to draw the earl from Lombardy, and 
remove the ſeat of the war from his own houſe 
elſewhere: ſo that if the earl followed him, un- 
leſs upon an extreme neceſſity, he would have 
the glory to ſee his deſigns accompliſhed, and 
his intentions brought to effect; but if they 
maintained the army in Lombardy, and made 
the beſt proviſion they could in Tuſcany, he 
would diſcern his miſtake too late, when be had 
utterly loſt Lombardy, and conquered nothing 
in Tuſcany.” | 
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Thus every one having ſaid, and replied, accord- 
ing to his opinion, they concluded to attend pa- 
tiently ſome days to diſcover what might be the ef- 
fects of the Malateſti's agreement with Nicolas, and 
if Piero Giampagolo might yet do the Florentines 
any ſervice, and whether the pope would be ſted- 
faſt to the league as he had promiſed. Some few 
days after this concluſion, intelligence was brought, 
that the Malateſti had made that agreement more 


for fear than any evil intention; that Piero Giam- 
8 pagolo was marched towards Tuſcany with his 
forces, and that the pope teſtified more alacrity to 


aſſiſt the league than at firſt ; which advice ſettled 
the earl's mind, and he was content to ſtay in 
Lombardy, and that Neri Capponi ſhould return 
to Florence with one thouſand of his horſe, and 
five hundred others: and if things fell ont ſo that _ 
there was a neceſlity of the earl's preſence, he 
ſhould but write, and he leaving all things elle 
would go. So Neri with his forces came to Flo- 
rence in April, and the ſame day arrived there 
likewiſe Giampagolo. wy 

Mean while, Nicolas Piccinino, having ſettled 
affairs in Romagua, deſigned to make a deſcent in- 
to Tuſcany; and intending to paſs by the Alps of 
St. Bennet, and the valley of Montone, he found 
that paſſage ſo well guarded by the valour of Ni- 
colas da Piſa, that he thought all his ſtrength 
would be too feeble to force it. The Florentines 
upon this ſudden invaſion, being unprovided both 
dt ſoldiers and leaders, had ſent ſeveral of their 
F 2 
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citizens with foot, levied in haſte, to guard thoſe 
paſſes of the Alps; among whom was Bartholomew 
Orlandini knight, to whom was conſigned the guard 
of the caſtle of Marradi, and that paſs of the Alps, 
Nicolas Piccinino perceiving he could not force the 
paſs of St. Bennet, becauſe of the valour of the 
guardian, thought he might eaſily gain that of 
Marradi, becauſe of the cowardize of the man ap- 


pointed to defend it, Marradi is a caſtle ſeated at 


the foot of thoſe Alps that divide Tuſcany and Ro- 
mania; but on that part looking towards Romania, 
and in the beginning of the vale of Lamona, though 
it be without a wall, yet the river, the mountain, 
and the inhabitants, make it ſtrong : for the men 
are warlike and faithful, and the river has ſo worn 


into the land, and made ſuch deep caves and holes, 


that by the way of the vale it is impoſſible to ap- 
proach it, if a little bridge be defended ; and on 
the mountain ſide it is ſo ſteep and craggy, that it 
renders it very ſtrong, and eaſily defenſible : yet 
the cowardize of ſignior Bartholomew made thoſe 
men faint-hearted too, and the caſtle ſeem weak 
and defenceleſs; for no ſooner heard he a rumour 
of the enemies approach, but abandoning all this 
firength, he fled away with his men, and never 
ſtopt till he came to the borough of St, Lorenzo. 
Nicolas entering the deſerted places, full of won- 
der that they were not defended, and alacrity that 


he had gained them, paſſes forward into Mugello, | 


where he takes ſeveral caſtles, and at Puliciano ſits 
down with his army; from whence he overruns, 
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and forages all the country as far as the mountains 
of Fieſole, and grew ſo bold, that he paſſed the 
Arno, ſpoiling and deſtroying the country within 
three miles of Florence. Yet were not the Flo- 
rentines diſmayed, but firſt of all applied them- 
ſelves to ſettling the government, of which they had 
little reaſon to doubt, fo much good-will the citt- 
zens bore Coſmo ; and beſides, the prime offices 
of the city were reduced into the hands of a few 
potent citizens, who with their ſeverity bridled 
thoſe who were any way diſcontented, or deſirous 
of novelty. They had likewiſe underſtood with 
what forces Neri, by the agreement in Lombardy, 
was to return; and in like manner were in expecta- 
tion of the pope's troops, Which hopes, till Neri's 
return, kept them in heart; who finding the city 
in theſe diſorders reſolved to draw forth the army, 
and ſo far awe Nicolas, that he ſhould not dare fo 
freely to ranſack the country; and drawing a body 
of foot out of the people, with thoſe horſe he had, 
he marches out and retakes Remoli which the ene- 
my had garriſoned ; where encamping, he prevent- 
ed Nicolas's incurſions, and put the citizens in 
hopes that the enemy would he forced to remove 
farther from their walls. Nicolas feeing that, at 
what time the Florentines were without any force 
in the city, no tumult nor commotion happened, 
and underſtanding how quietly and ſecurely they 
lived within, thought it in vain to loſe more time, 
but reſolved on fome other attempt, that ſo the 
Florentines, ſending their forces after him, he 
F 3 
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might neceſſitate them to come to a battle; in 
which, if he had the better, he doubted not but 
all things elſe would ſucceed proſperouſly and 
well. y 

There was in Nicolas's army Francis earl of 
Poppi, who when the enemy lay in Mugello, re- 
volted from the Florentines, with whom he was 
before in league. And though they, having ſome 
ſuſpicions of him, to engage his fidelity had in- 
creaſed his pay, and made him govenor of all their 
towns adjacent to his; yet ſo powerful is the love 
of factions in men, that no advantage nor fear 
could make bim forget the affection he bore ſignior 
Rinaldo, and thoſe who had formerly governed the 
-ſtate; wherefore no ſooner heard he of Nicolas's 
approach, but he joined with him, and with all 
earneſtneſs ſolicited him to withdraw from the city, 
and march into Caſentino, ſetting forth the ſtrength 
of the place, and how he might with eaſe from 
thence ſtreighten his enemies. Nicolas follows his 
advice, and being come into Caſentino, takes Ro- 
meno and Bibiena, and then lays fiege to the caſtle 
of St. Nicolas. This caſtle is ſeated at the foot of 
thoſe hills which divide Caſentino from the vale of 
Arno; which ſtanding high, and having within a 


ſtrong garriſon, made a ſtout reſiſtance ; notwith- 


ſtanding Nicolas with engines throwing ſtones, and 
other ſuch artillery, continually battered it. This 
ſiege had continued for above twenty days; during 
which, the Florentines endeavoured to draw toge- 


ther their forces, and had already aſſembled, un- 
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der ſeveral captains, three thouſand horſe com- 
manded by Piero Giampagolo as general, and Neri 
Capponi and Bernardo de Medici as commiſlaries. | 
To theſe came four meſſengers from the caſtle of 
St, Nicolas to beſeech them to relieve them: the 
commiſſaries, having well examined the ſituation 
of the place, found there was no way to bring them 
relief, but by the mountains which aſcend from 
the vale of Arno, the tops of which would be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the enemys forces before theirs could 
reach them, they having the ſhorter way, and 
theſe having no means to conceal their coming: 
whereupon the commiſſaries, praiſing their fidelity, 
gave them orders when they could no longer hold 
out, to ſurrender. So Nicolas took the caſtle in 
two and thirty days, and the loſing ſo much time 
for ſo ſmall a purchaſe was, in a great meaſure, the 
occaſion of the loſs of his whole buſineſs ; for had 
he continued with his army near Florence, he had 
put thoſe which governed the city to great ſtreights, 
who muſt with more caution have ſtrained money 
from the people, with more difficulty have raiſed 
men, or indeed made any other proviſion whilſt 
the enemy- was on the backs of them, than when 
he was farther off; and perhaps many might have 
been inclinable to have ſecured themſelves from 
Nicolas by peace, ſince they were not able to do it 
by war, But the deſire count Poppi had to re- 
venge himſelf of ſome governors of caſtles who 
had for a long time been his enemies, made him 
give this counſel; and for his ſatisfaction only Ni- 
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colas followed it, which proved the ruin both of 
the one and the other: and it is very rare that pri- 
vate paſſions do not prove the impeachment of 
public good. 

Nicolas, purſuing his victory, takes Raſſina and 
Chiuſi. In theſe parts count Poppi perſuaded him 
to ſtay, demonſtrating, how he might by diſperſing 
his forces in Chiuſi, Capreſe and La Pieu, become 
lord of the mountains, and at pleaſure make his 
deſcents into Caſentino, and into the vales of Arno, 
Chiana and Teveri, attending every motion of the 
enemy. But Nicolas, conſidering the roughneſs 
and craggineſs of the place, told him, ** That his 
„ horſes could not eat ſtones,” and ſo went thence 
to the burough of St. Sepulchro, where he found 
a kind reception. Whilſt he was here, he made 
trial to gain the friendſhip of the citizens of Caſtello, 

but they being friends to the Florentines would not 
hearken to him, Then being deſirous to have the 
Perugians at his devotion, he went with forty 
horſe to Perugia, where, being their citizen, he was 
honourably received, but in few days they grew 
jealous of him. He there treated many things with 
the legate, and with the Perugians, but perfected 
nothing : ſo receiving from them eight thouſand 
ducats he returned to his army. Next he drove a 
deſign how to get Cortona from the Florentines ; 
but the plot being diſcovered before execution of it, 
all came to nothiug. 

Among the chief citizens of that city was Bar- 

| tholomew Senſo: he going, by order of the go- 
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yernor, to take charge of the guard at one of the 
gates, was by a countryman, his friend, deſired 
not to go unleſs he had a mind to be killed; where- 
upon Bartholomew would needs know the meaning 
and depth of the advice, and thereby underſtood 
all the circumſtances of the plot, which he revealed 
to the governor; who, having ſecured the chief of 
the conſpirators, doubles the guards at the gates, 
and ſtays, expecting according to the appointment 
made, that Nicolas ſhould come; who comes by 
night at the aſſigned hour, but finding he was 
diſcovered retreats to his quarters, 

Whilſt theſe things were agitating in Tuſcany, 
to the duke's ſmall advantage, Lombardy was not 
at quiet to his great damage and loſs: for as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon permitted, earl Francis draws his 
army into the field, and the Venetians having pre- 
pared a navy on the lake, he reſolves firſt of all to 
make himſelf maſter of the water, judging if that 
were done, other things would eaſily follow. 
Wherefore with the Venetian fleet he makes an aſ- 
ſault upon the duke's, overcomes them, and takes 
all the caſtles that were garriſoned by Philip; upon 
which the ducal forces, which by land beſieged 
Breſcia, hearing the news of theſe loſſes, drew off, 
and thus after three years ſiege Breſcia was reliev- 
ed. In purſuit of this victory the earl follows his 
enemies, who were retreated to Soncino, a caftle 
on the river Ogglio, diſlodges them, and makes 
them retreat to Cremona, where the duke made 
head, and on that part defended his eſtates. But 
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the earl ſtreightning him every day more and more, 
fearful to loſe part or all of his eſtates, he began to 
be ſenfible of his unadviſedneſs in ſending Nicolas 
into Tuſcany, and to correct his error, he writ to 
Nicolas, letting him know in what condition his 
affairs were, and upon what tottering terms he 
ſtood, and therefore deſiring him, that leaving 
Tuſcany, he would with all ſpeed repair into Lom- 
bardy. 
During this interval, the Florentines having aſ- 
ſembled all their forces, and joined with the pope's, 
made head at Anghiari, a caſtle ſeated at the foot 
of thoſe mountains that divide the vale of Tevere 
and the vale of Chiana, diſtant from the burough 
of St. Sepulchro four miles, a level ground fit for 
horſe ſervice, and indeed apt for all actions of war, 


But becauſe the Florentines had intelligence of the 


earl's victories, and of the revocation of Nicolas, 
they thought the work already done before they 
drew their ſwords, wherefore they wrote to their 
commiſſaries that they ſhould wave the engage- 
ment, for Nicolas could not ſtay many days in 
Tuſcany, This commiſſion coming to Nicolas's 
knowlege, and ſeeing the neceſſity of his departure, 
that he might leave no ſtone unturned, he deter- 
mined they ſhould fight, believing he might find 
them unprovided and out of order, as not deſign- 
ing a battle; to which he was encouraged by ſig- 
nior Rinaldo, count Poppi, and other baniſhed 
Florentines, who beheld their own manifeſt ruin 
if Nicolas went thence ; but by engaging him to 2 
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battle they were in hopes either to gain the day, 
or loſe themſelves honourably. \ 

Having thus reſolved, the army advanced be- 
tween the cities of Caſtello and the Borough, and 
being come to the Borough, without their enemies 
having any notice, they took from that town two 
thouſand men, who confiding in the valour and 
promiſes of the general, and withal greedy of ſpoil, 
followed him. Thence in battle-array Nicolas 
marches directly towards Anghiari, and was come 
within leſs than two miles, when Michaeletto At- 
tenduli eſpied a great duſt, and conceiving it muſt 
be the enemy, gives the alarm. The tumult was 
great in the Florentine camp; for they generally 
encamping without any diſcipline, tc their diſorder, 
negligence was now added ; for they not only be- 
lieyed their enemy at a great diſtance from them, 
but that he rather was intent upon flight than 
light; ſo that every one was diſarmed and wander- 
ing from their tents, whither either their fancy, or 
the coolneſs of the ſhade led them : yet ſuch was 
the diligence of the commiſſaries and general, that 
before their enemies got up to them they were 
armed and on horſeback, ready to receive the 
charge: and as Michaeletto was the firſt that diſ- 
covered the enemy, ſo he was the firſt that made 
head againſt them, advancing with his troops to 
make good the bridge of the river, which croſſes 
the way not very far from Anghiari, And Piero 
Giampagolo having, before the enemies coming, 
| cauſed the ditches to be filled and levelled, which 
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were on each ſide the road, between the bridge 
and Anghiari, Michaeletto placing himſelf againſt 
the bridge, Simoncino the pope's colonel, with 
the legate, drew upon the right hand of him, and 
Piero Giampagolo and the Florentine commiſſaries 
on the left, and the infantry was diſpoſed on both 
hands on the banks of the river: ſo that the enemy 


had no open way to come and aſſault them but di- 


rectly over the bridge; nor the Florentines any 


where elſe to fight but on the bridge, fave only 


they had given orders to the foot, that if the ene- 
mies infantry went out of the way to flank the 
men at arms, they ſhould charge them with their 
croſs-bows, that they might not wound our horſes 
in the flank as they paſſed the bridge. The firſt 
that charged were by Michaeletto bravely received, 
and ſoon by him repulſed ; but Aſtorre and Francis 
Piccinino coming up with their ſelect troops, they 
charged him ſo furiouſly, that they gained the 
bridge, and drove him to the foot of the hill that 
goes up to Anghiari ; but they were again repulſed, 
and driven back over the bridge by thoſe that 
charged them in the flank, The fight continued 
thus for two hours, and ſometimes Nicolas, and 
ſometimes the Florentines were maſters of the 


bridge. And though upon the bridge they had 


no advantage againſt one another, yet, both on 


this and that fide the bridge Nicolas fought at 


great diſadvantage: for when any party of Ni- 
colas's paſſed the bridge, they found great bodies 
of their enemies, which by the levelling of the 
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ditches had room to draw up, and thoſe which 
were weary were ftill feconded by freſh reſerves : 
but when the Florentines happened to paſs, Nico- 


las could not conveniently fend in freſh fupplies, 


becauſe of the ftreightneſs and narrowneſs of the 
way, incloſed with ditches and trenches; fo that 
though many times Nicolas's men had paſſed the 
bridge, yet by the ſupply of "freſh enemies they 
were always driven back. But when the Floren- 
tines had effefnally won the bridge, and their men 
entered into'the road, Nicolas wanted time, through 
the fury of his enemies, and narrowneſs of the 
place, to draw in freſh ſnpplies ; ſo that the van fal- 
ling back upon the rear, and diſordering one ano- 
ther, all the army was forced to fly, and moſt 
without knowing a reaſon for it, ran towards the 
Burgo. Then fell the Florentine foldiers to the plun- 
der, Which in men; money, and horſes amounted 
to a great value; for with Nicolas there ſaved 
themſelves not above a thouſand horſe. Thoſe 
inhabitants of the burough of St. Sepulehro, that 
came for prey, were made a prey of, being all 
taken and put to ranſom, their colours and carri- 
ages being alſo taken, Yet this victory was much 
more advanitageous' to Tuſcany than it was pre- 
judicial to'the duke; for had the Florentines loſt 
the day, Tuſcany had been his; but his loſs was 
nothing but arms and horſes, which good ſtore of 
money would ſoon recruit. Neither could ever 
war be made in another country with leſs danger 
than in theſe times; for in fo total a rout, and fo 
VoL, II. G 
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754 HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 
long a fight, which laſted four hours, there died 
but one man, and he not by any valiant ſtroke» 
but falling from his horſe was trode to death ; with 
ſo much ſecurity did men then fight! for being all 
on horſe-back, and covered with arms, they were, 
while they fought, ſecure from death, and: when 
they yielded there was no reaſon to kill them; fo 
that fighting they were ſaved by their arms, and 
yielding by quarter. 

This battle, both for matters happening i in and 
after it, is a great example of the ill- management 
of thoſe wars: for the enemy overcome, and Nico- 
las fled into Burgo, the commiſſaries would have 
followed him, and beſieged that place ro complete 
their victory; but many of the captains and ſoldiers 
poſitively refuſed to obey them, telling them, they 
would firſt ſecure their plunder, and dreſs the 
wounded, and then perhaps go. But what is more 
remarkable is, that the next day at noon, without 
any leave of, or reſpect to the commiſſaries or ge- 
neral, they went to Arezzo, and there leaving what 
ſpoil they had got, returned to Anghiari, a thing 
ſo contrary to all military order, or any warlike 
diſcipline, that any ſmall remnant of a well govern- 
ed army might eaſily, and deſervedly have ſnatch- 
ed from them that victory they had undeſervedly 
gained; and it is worth our wonder to conſider 
how ſuch an ill-trained army ſhould have ſo much 
courage in them as to know how to conquer; but 
it is much more amazing that any enemy ſhould 
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have fo much cowardize as to be beaten by ſuch 
diſorderly people. | 

Whilſt the Florentine ſoldiers were' going and 
coming from Arezzo, Nicolas had time to depart 
with his people from Burgo, taking his way to- 
wards Romania, with whom the Florentine rebels 
likewiſe fled, who, beholding themſelves deprived 
of all hopes of ever returning to Florence, divided 
themſelves in ſeveral places of Italy, or out of it, 
according as ſuited with every man's conveniency ; 
of whom, ſignior Rinaldo choſe Ancona for his re- 
fidence; from whence to gain himſelf a heaventy 
country, ſince he had loſt that here on earth, he 
went to the ſepulchre of Chrift, and upon his re- 
turn thence, at the marriage of one of his daugh- 
ters, fell down ſaddenly and died, in which fortune 
ſeemed to favour him, that in the leaſt unhappy 
day of all his baniſhment ſhe let him die. He was 
a, man, worthy, of honour in all fortunes, and would 
have certainly enjoyed more than he did, had na- 
ture let him been born in an united city; for many 
qualities of his offended in a divided city, which 
in one united would have preferred him. 

The commiſſaries, as ſoon as their men were re- 
turned from Arezzo, and Nicolas gone, preſented 
themſelves before Burgo ; the Borgheſi would have 
ſurrendered themſelves to the Florentines, but they 
refuſed to accept them; however in treating the 
matter the-pope's legate conceived a ſuſpicion that 
the Florentine commiſſaries had dealt under hand ta 
rob the church of that town: ſo that many bitter 
G 2 
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upon the bridge over Arno, which waſhes one ſide 
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and injurious words paſſed, and there had happens 
ed ſome diſorder between the Florentines and ec- 
cleſiaſtics, had the diſpute laſted much longer; but 
things being concluded as the lagate wauld have 
them, all was pacified, _ 

Whilſt theſe debates were about: Pc intel 
gence was brought that Nicolas Piccinino was gone 
towards Rome, and others ſaid towards La Marca; 
whereupon the legate and Sforza's horſe thought it 
convenient to go to Perugia, to be ready to aſſiſt ei- 
ther Rome or La Marca, if Nicolas ſhould turn ei- 
ther way; and over them was appointed Bernando 
Medici; and Neri, with the Florentine forces, or- 
dered to reduce Caſentino, According to this de- 
termination Neri marched to Raſſina, and took it, 


and going forward regained Bibenia, Prato Vecchio, 


and Romenia, and from thence went and beſieged - 
Poppi, ſurrounding it at- two poſts, one in the 
plains of Certomondi, and the other on the little 
hill in the way to Franzoli. This earl, feeing him 
{elf forſaken by God and man, had ſhut himſelf up 
in Poppi, not out of any hopes of aſſiſtance, but to 
get the beſt terms he could: being now begirt by 
Neri he demanded conditions, and found them ſuch 
as he might reaſonably at ſuch a time expect; that 
he ſhould depart with his wife and children, and 
ſuch goods as he could carry with him, and leave 
his lands and eſtates to the Florentines And 
whilſt they were upon capitulating, he came down 
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of the town, and in a doleful and afflifted manner 


ſpoke thus to Neri. 


66 
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« Had I taken right meaſures of Gena atul 
your power, I ſhould have appeared now as a 
friend to congratulate your victoty, and not as 
an enemy to petition you ſomewhat to alleviate 
my miſery and ruin; but as the preſent chance 
is to you glorious and joyſul, it is to me grievous 
and miſerable. I had horſes, arms, ſubjects, 


* eſtate and riches, and who can wonder if I am 


loth to'part with them? but if you muſt, and will 
command all Tuſcany, all muſt of force obey 
you. Had I not committed this error, my for- 
tune had never been known, nor you had op- 
portunity to ſhe your liberality; for if you yet 
reſtore me, you will leave to the world an eter- 
nal example of your clemency. Let your good- 
neſs ſurmount my crimes, and let at leaſt this 
only houſe deſcend to thoſe, of whom your an- 
ceſtors have received many fervices.” Neri an- 


ſwered: As you have relied too much in thofe 
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640 


who were able to do little, fo your offences a- 
gainſt the ſtate of Florence have been ſo high, 
that, conſidering the conjuncture of affairs, it is 
neceſſary you reſign all your eſtate, and quit 
thoſe places as an enemy to the Florentines, 
which you would not hold as their friend; for 
you have given ſuch an example as ought not. to 
be born with, nor you ſuffered in a place where 


upon every change of fortune, you may damage 


the commonwealth : for it is your eſtates the / 
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«* fear, and not you, and if you could be a prince 
„ in Germany, that city would rejoice at it, and 


% for the love of thoſe anceſtors you mention have 


an eſteem for you.” To which the earl in great 
anger anſwered; © He wiſhed to ſee the Floren- 
« tines at a far greater diſtance.” And thus all kind 


diſcourſe ceaſing, the earl, ſeeing no other remedy, | 
reſigned his lands and his concerns to the Floren- 


tines, and with all his goods, wife and children, 
in tears departed, grieving to have loſt an eſtate 
which his anceſtors had, for four hundred years 


paſt, enjoyed. As ſoon as the news of theſe victo- 
ries was brought to Florence, it was by the princi- 
pal men in the ſtate, and by the whole people, re- 
ceived with exceſſive joy; and becauſe Bernando 


Medici found the report falſe of Nicolas's being 
gone either tawards La Marca or Rome, he return- 


to find out Neri, and they together came to Flo- 


rence, where all thoſe honours were in ample man- 
ner conferred on them, which according to the or- 
ders of that city can be allowed to victorious citi- 
zens, and they in triumph received by the ſenate, 
the captains, and the whole city. 
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T ever was, and it is but reafon it ſhonld be ſo, 

the end of thoſe that make war, to enrich them- 
ſelves, and impoveriſh their enemies; neither is 
victory for any other end ſought after, nor conqueft 
deſired, but to make ourſelves mighty, and our 
adverſaries weak. Wherefore, whenever victory 
impoveriſhes, or conqueſt weakens, they either 
exceed, or come ſhort of, thoſe ends for which war 
is made. That prince or commonwealth is by the 
victories of war enriched, who utterly roots out 
his enemies, and remains ſole lord of the ſpoils and 
ranſoms : but thoſe are by victory impoveriſhed, _ | 
who, though they overcome, cannot extirpate their 
enemies, and the ſpoils and ranfoms belong not to 
them but to their ſoldiers. Such a prince is un- 
happy in loſs, and moſt unhappy in victory; for 
loſing he muſt undergo all the injuries the enemy 
can do him, and winning endure the offences of his 
friends, which, as they are leſs reaſonable, are more 
inſupportable; eſpecially, ſeeing himſelf neceſſitat - 
ed to burden his people with new taxes and impo- 
ſitions; and ſurely, no prince, that has any hu- 
manity, can rejoice at that victory which makes all 
his ſubjects fad. Ancient and well-ordered com- 
monwealths were wont by victories to fill their 
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treaſury with gold and ſilver, to diſtribute gifts a. 
mong the people, to releaſe their ſubjects from tax 
or tribute, and to exhibit ſolemn ſhows and tri- 
umphs: but thoſe, of the times we are now writ- 
ing of, firſt emptied their treaſuries, and then im- 
poveriſhed the people, without ſecuring them from 
their enemies; for only - plundering their enemies, 
and neither keeping them priſoners nor killing them, 
the revenge was no longer deferred, than whilſt the 
adverſe leader was refurniſhed with horſe and arms, 
Beſides, the ſpoils and ranſoms being the ſoldiers, 
the victorious princes, wanting them to employ in 
new wars, were forced to extract all their 'expences 
from the very bowels of their ſubjects; nor gained 
the people any other advantage by victory, but that 
the prince became thereby more greedy and leſs re- 
ſpe&ful of burdening ; for the ſoldiers had brought 
the war to that paſs, that both the conqueror and 
eohquered, if they would command their own peo- 
ple, ſtood in daily need of more money, the one to 
.re-inforce them, and the other to reward them, 
For the firſt, without being horſed and armed, 
could not, and the latter, without being rewarded, 
would not fight: whence it happened, that the one 
enjoyed little of the victory, and the other was 
ſcarce ſen ſible of the loſs; for the conquered had 
time to recruit, and the conquerors loſt all oppor- 
tunity of purſuing the victory. 

This diſorderly and perverſe way of proceedings 
in war made Nicolas Piccinino be again remounted, 
before his loſs was well known in Italy, and make 
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a fiercer war upon the enemy after his defeat than 
he did before: this enabled him after the diſcom · 
fiture of Breſcia to ſarprize Verona, and after the 
loſs of moſt of his people at Verona, with a great 
army to invade Tuſcany. 'By this means alfo, after 
the rout of Anghiari,' before he reached Romatia, 
he grew ſtronger in the field than he was at firſt, 
and encouraged the duke of Milan once again to 
hope he might defend 'Lombardy, which, by rea» 
ſon of his abſence, ſeemed: to him almoſt loſt. For 
whilſt Nicolas made thoſe ſtirs in Tuſcany, the 
duke was reduced to ſuch terms, that he was very 


doubtful of his own eſtates, and feared his ruin 


would be compleated. before Nicolas Piccinino, 
whom he had recalled; could come to fuccour him. 
Wherefore to put a ſtop to the earl's fury, and with 
policy to temporize where he could not with force 
oppoſe, he had recourſe to thoſe remedies which in 
the like condition had oft availed him, and to that 
end ſends Nicolas d' Eſte, prince of Ferrara, to 
Peſchiera, where the earl then was, who on his be-. 
half perſuades him to peace, demonſtrating, that 
that war could be no ways advantageous to the 
earl; for if the duke were ſo weakened that he 
could no longer maintain his reputation, the earl 
would be the firſt would ſuffer; for the Venetians 


and Florentines having no further uſe, would have 


vo further eſteem of him: and fer a full aſſurance 

that the 'duke indeed deſired peace, he offered a 
concluſion of the marriage, ' promiſing to ſend his 
daughter to Ferrara, Where, as ſoon as the peace 
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was concluded, he would join' their hands. The 
earl made anſwer, that if the duke did faithfully 
deſire peace, he might eaſily find it, as that which 
both the Venetians and Florentines wiſhed for. 
True it was he could hardly believe it, knowing 
well that he never deſired peace but out of a pure 
neceſſity; and as foon as that was paſt, his incli- 
nations to war revived z nor could he give any cre- 
dit about the promiſe of the marriage, having been 
ſo often mocked with it ; but when the. peace was 
concluded, he would act in that affair ee to 
the advice of his friends. nd 
The Venetians, who erfficartly a are faſpicious of 
their ſoldiers without cauſe, with reaſon entertain- 
ed a ſuſpicion of theſe practices, which the earl en- 
deavouring to cancel, carried on the war with great 
briſkneſs 3 yet his. courage through ambition; and 
the Venetians through jealouſy, was grown ſo luke · 
warm, that little or nothing was done that ſummer: 
ſo that Nicolas Piccinino being returned into Lom- 
bardy; and cold weather coming on, all the armies 
were drawn into their winter quarters; the earl 
into Verona, the duke into Cremona, the Floreny 
tine forces into Tuſcany, and the Pope's into Ro- 
mania. Which laſt, after the victory at Anghiari, 
attempted Furli and Bologna, to recover them out of 
the hands of Francis Piccinino, ho was governor 
there for his father; in which though they ſucceed: | 
ed not, for Francis bravely defended them, yet did 
their coming ſo terrify thoſe of Ravenna, that fear- 
ing they ſhould be again reduced under the empire 
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of the church, by agreement with Oſtaſio of Polen- 
ta their lord, they ſubmitted themſelves into the 
power of the Venetians; who in requital of ſo fair 
a preſent, that Oſtaſio might. not by force retake 
that, which for want of wit he had given them, 
they ſent him together with his ſon to die in Can- 
dia. N Nrons: i; He 6 

The pope in theſe enterprizes, e 
the victory at Anghiari, wanting money, ſold the 
caſtle of Burgo St. Sepulchro to the n 15 
twenty five thouſand ducat. 

Affairs ſtanding thus, and every one, by E 
of the ſeaſon of the year, thinking themſelves ſe- 
cure from war, peace was no more talked of, e- 
ſpecially by the duke, who, heartened by the win- 
ter, and Piccinino's return, broke off all manner of 
treaty with the earl, uſing all poſſible diligence to 
recruit Piccinino, and making all other proviſions 
for a future war: Which the earl, having intelli- 
gence of, went to Venice to adviſe with that ſenate 
how to manage the war for the year enſuing. Ni- 
colas on'the other ſide finding himſelf in order; and 
the enemy diſordered, | ſtaid: not for the coming of 
the ſpring, but in the coldeſt of winter paſſes the 
Adda, and entering into the territories' of Breſcia, - 
becomes preſently maſter of all that country, "EX 
cept Adula and Arci, where he likewiſe ſurpriſes 
and carries away two thouſatid of Sforza's horſes 
who expected not the alarm, But what more diſ. 
pleaſed the earl, and frightened the Venetians was, 
that Ciarpellone, one of the earl's principal officers, 
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revolted from him. The earl upon this advice de- 
parts ſuddenly from Venice, and being arrived at 
Breſcia, found that Nicolas Piccinino, after he had 
done this damage, was. returned to his quarters: 
whereupon the ear}, ſeeing the war extinct, thought 
it not convenient ta reinflame it, but choſe rather, 
ſince both the ſeaſon and the enemy gave him a 
convenience of recruiting, to make uſe of it, that 
be might the better in the ſpring be able to revenge 
theſe affronts. He therefore made the 'Venetians 
recal thoſe forces that fer ved under the Florentines 
in Tuſcany, and in the room of Gattamelata who 
was dead, deſired Michaeletto Attenduli might 
command them, 

The ſpring now coming on, Nicolas Piccinino 
firſt took the field, and ſurrounded Cignano, a 
caſtle twelve miles from Breſcia :: to the relief of 
which comes the earl, and both on one fide and the 
Other, the war was by theſe two generals managed 
according to their wonted cuſtom. The earl, being 
doubtful of Bergamo, went and laid ſiege to Mar- 
tinengo, a caſtle ſo ſeated, that taking it; he might 
at any time with eaſe relieve, Bergamo; which city 
was ſorely oppreſſed by Nicolas; who having made 
ſuch proviſion, that he could not any way, but that 
of Martinengo, be diſturbed by the enemy, he had 
ſo ſtrongly fortified that caſtle, that it was neceſſary 
for the earl to come with all his forces to attack it. 
Whereupon Nicolas, with his whole army, gained 
ſuch a poſt that he ſtopt all proviſions from the earl, 

and with trenches and bulwarks ſo fortified himſelf, 
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that the earl, without apparent danger, could not 
aſſault him, reducing him to ſuch ſtreights that the 
beſieger was in greater danger than thoſe beſieged 
in Martinengo; for famine would not ſuffer the 
carl to continue his ſiege, nor could he without 
apparent loſs raiſe it; ſo there ſeemed to be a per- 
fect victory prepared for the duke, and certain ruin 
for the Venetians and the earl. 

But fortune, who never wants ways to aſſt her 
friends and diſcountenance her enemies, raiſed in 
the breaſt of Nicolas Piccinino, ſwelled with the 
hopes of this victory, ſuch ambition and inſolence, 
that without any reſpect either to the duke or him- 
ſelf, he ſent to tell him, how that having a long 
time made war under his enſigns, and never gained 
ſo much earth for himſelf as would ſerve to bury 
him, he would now know what reward he would 
have for all his labours, ſince it was now in his 
power to make him lord of Lombardy, and put all 
his enemies into his hands: and conceiving that a 
certain victory ought to have a certain reward, he 
delired him to grant him the city of Piacenza, that 
ſo tired with tedious war, he might at length re- 
poſe himſelf. Nor was he aſhamed, in the con- 
cluſion, to threaten the duke, to give over the en- 
ter prize, if he granted not his requeſt. 

This haughty and inſolent way of aſking offend- 
ed the duke, and incenſed him in that manner, chat 
he reſolved rather to loſe all than give his conſent; 
and him that ſo many dangers and ſo many threats 
of his enemies could not bend, the inſolence and 
Vol.. II. 5 2 
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pride of his friends now made bow. Wherefore 
he reſolved upon an agreement with the earl, to 
whom he ſent Antony Guido Buono of - Tortona 
to make offers of his daughter, with conditions of 
peace, whith were greedily accepted by the carl and 
all the cblleagues; and having privately ſealed 
the articles, the duke ſent to command Nicolas to 
make truce with the earl for a year, alleging, he 
was ſo tired with the vaſt charge, that he would 
not refuſe a certain peace for an uncertain victory. 
Nicolas was ſtrangely ſurprized at this order, not 
being able to imagine what ſhould make the duke 
decline ſo aſſured a victory; for he could not be- 
lieve that the not rewarding his friends could make 
him wave the deſtroying his enemies: wherefore, 
by all means he could beſt deviſe, he ſtrove to op- 
poſe this determination; inſomuch that the duke, 
to bring him to conformity, was forced to threaten, 
that if he would not conſent, he would give him 
up as a prey to his own ſoldiers, or to the enemy. 
Nicolas hereu pon obeys, but with the ſame regret 
of mind, as he that is forced to abandon his friends 
and country, lamenting his perverſe fate, whilſt 
formerly ill fortune, and now the yy robbed him 
of victory over his enemies. 

The truce made, the marriage between the lady 
Biancha and the earl was celebrated, and the city 
of Cremona aſſigned for her dower; and after that, 
in November one thouſand four hundred and forty 
one, the peace was fully ratified, Francis Barbadi- 
co and Paul Trono being commiſſioners for the 
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Venetians, and ſignior . for the 
Florentines. By this peace the Veneglans came off 
gainers of Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonato; e 

in the marquiſate of Mantua 

Peace thus ſettled in Lombardy, war rn _ 
in the kingdom, which nat being to be paciſied, 

proved the ↄccaſion of, renewing. it again in Lom- 
bardy. King Renate Was,, during the troubles in 
Lombardy, deſpoiled of all his realm, except the 
city of Naples; ſo that Alpbonſo, thinking he had 
the victory in his awn bands, determined, whilſt 
he Jay at the ſiege of, Naples, to take, from earl 
Francis, 1 and other his eſtates, lying in 

the country adjacent; for he thought he without 

much hazard might. Apcgeed. in it, the carl being. 
employed in the wars of Lombardy ; and his ſucceſs 
was indeed .conformable to his wiſhes, for with caſe 
he poſſeffed himſelf of all thoſe lands. But peace 
being concluded in Lombardy, Alphonſo was afraid 
leſt the carl, becauſe of his loſt towns, would 
join with Renate; and Renate, for the ſame conſi- 
derations, had hopes he would do ſo: Vhereu pon 
he ſent to the earl, encouraging him to come and 
afliſt a friend, and revenge himſelf of an enemy. 
On the other ſide, the king requeſted Philip, that 
in reſpect of the ancient friendſhip between, them, 
he would give the earl ſuch a diverſion, that, forc+ 
ed to attend on welghtier matters, he ſhopld be con- 
ſtrained to wave this. Philip complied With this 
requeſt, not conſidering that thereby he diſturbed 
the peace, which ſo much to his own diſadvantage, | 
H 3 


while Alphonſo had taken Caſtel Nuovo, and the 
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he had lately concluded: for he ſent” to pope Eu- 
genius to inform him} that now was his time to 
regain thoſe lands the earl had uſurped from the 
church, and to effect it he offered him Nicolas Pic- 
cinino, he paying him While the war laſted, who 
ſince the condaſion of the'peate, "had taken up his 
quarters in Romania. 'The'p6pe greedily enter- 
tained the motion, as well out of hate to the earl, 
as deſire to regain his own; and though formerly 
he had with the ſame hopes been deceived by Ni- 
colas, yet now the duke's intervention made him 
no more miſtruſtful, But he preſently joined his 
forces with Nicolas, and aſſaulted La Marca. The 
carl ſtartled at ſo ſudden an onſet, with all ſpeed 
draws together his 11 775 and marches towards his 
enemies. | 
In the mean time, King Alphonſo takes Naples, 
ſo that all that kingdom, except Caſtel Nuovo, was 
now in his power. Wherefore Renate, leaving a 
ſtrong garriſon in that caſtle, comes to Florence, 
where he was honourably received; whence, a few 
days after, ſeeing he could no longer maintain the 
war, he departs, and goes for Marſilia. Mean 


earl in La Marca proved ſomewhat inferior to the 
pope and Nicolas; whereupon he had recourſe to 

he Venetians and PFlorentines for aſſiſtance of men 
and money, affirming, that if they did not now 
bridle the pope and the king's power while he was 
yet in being, they would afterwards in vainiſtruggle 
for their own ſafety ; for they would join with Phi- 
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lip, and amongſt them divide all Italy. The Flo4 
rentines and Venetians ſtood a while in ſuſpence, 
ſomewhat doubtful to engage againſt the king and 
the pope, being at preſent employed in the affairs 
of Bologna ; for Annibal Bentivogli had driven-from 
that city Francis Piccinino, and to enable him to 
detend himſelf againſt the duke who favoured Fran- 
cis, had craved aid of the Venetians and Floren- 
tines, who had not denied him; fo that having en- 
gaged themſelves in this affair, they could not at 
preſent reſolve to aſſiſt the carl. But Annibal hav- 
ing defeated Francis Piccinino, and matters there 
ſeeming ſettled, the Florentines reſolved to aſiſt the 
earl; but firſt to be aſſured of the duke, they re- 
newed the league with him, which the duke refuf- 
ed not; for he had only conſented, that war ſhorid 
be made againſt the earl, while Renate was in arms, 
but ſeeing him vanquiſhed, and utterly driven from 
the kingdom, he was not at all pleaſed that the 
earl ſhould be ſpoiled of his eſtates. Wherefo: e 
he not only was willing that the eat] ſhould have 
aſſiſtance, but wrote to king Alphonſo that ke 
would be content to return back into his kingdom, | 
aud deſiſt from making farther war; which, though 
Alphonſo was ſomewhat unwilling to do, yet being 
obliged to the duke, he thought beſt to comply 
with him, and retired with his forces on the "other 
tide af enen ende 

Whilſt affairs went thus in Romania; the Tl. 
rentines were not quiet among themſelves. There 
was in Florence, among the citizens of chief re- 
H 3 
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putation in the government, Neri di Gino Capponi, 
of whoſe greatneſs Coſmo, more than of any o- 
thers, ſtood in fear; for to the credit he had with 
the citizens, he had joined the favour of the ſol- 
diers. For having been often general of the Flo- 
rentine army, his valour and great merit had gain- 
ed their love ; and beſides, the rememberance of the 
victories, Which they acknowleged from him and 
his father, the one having reduced Piſa' under the 
Florentine power, and the other having defeated 
Nicolas Piccinino at 'Anghiari, made him reſpected 
by many, and feared by others, who deſired no 
partners in the government. 

Among many other prime leaders of the Floren- 
tine army was Baldaccio of Anghiari, a man, fa- 
mous in war, and who in thoſe times, either for 
knowlege, . ſtrength, or courage, had not his ſu- 
perior in Italy; and ſo much reputation had he 
gained among the infantry, for thoſe he ever com- 
manded, that they were at any time ready, in 
.whatgyer enter prize he pleaſed io undertake, to 
follow him. This Baldaccio was a moſt intire 
friend of Neri 83 for he loved him for his courage, 
of, which he had been often witneſs, which made 
the other citizens grow jealons of him; and judg- 
ing the diſbanding of him would be hazardous, 
and the, retaiging him yet more dangerous, they 
reſolved to rid him out the way; in which deſign 
tqrtung proved fayqurable to them. 
Bartholomew Orlandino Was Gonſalonier of jul- 
the. He, as we have before related, having the 
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charge of the guard of Maradi, baſely fled and de- 
ſerted a paſs, which nature itſelf in a manner de- 
fended. This cowardize ſo diſpleaſed Baldaccio, 
that he could not forbear both by words and let- 
ters to brand him for it; at the ſhame of which 
ſignior Bartholomew conceived ſuch a ſecret regret 
and ſpleen, that, led on by an infamous deſire of 
revenge, he thought nothing but the blood of his 
accuſer could cancel his fault, or cover his bluſhes. 
Many other citizens were ſenſible of Bartholomew's 
malice;; whereupon they inflamed him, and per- 
ſuaded him of the facility of getting eaſed of ſuch a 
reproach, thereby at once revenging his private 
injury, and freeing the ſtate of a man whom they 
muſt either retain with fear, or diſmiſs with damage. 
Whereupon Bartholomew, having taken his reſolve 
to aſſaſſinate | Baldaccio, concealed many armed 
young men in bis chamber, and Baldaccio being 
come upon the Piazza, Where he uſually every day 
walked, or came to treat with the magiſtrates about 
his entertainment ; the Gonfalonier ſent for him, 
and he, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion, obeyed; 
whom the Gonfalonier met, and walking with him 
ſeveral” turns about the ſenate chambers, talking 
and diſcourſing with him concerning his pay, at 
length, when he ſaw his opportunity, being come 
near the room where the armed men lay hid, he 
gave the ſignal, and they immediately ſallying forth, 
and finding him alone and difarmed, ſoon New him, 
and threw him out of the window, which looks 
from the palace to the cuſtom- houſe; and thence 
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carrying him into the Piazza, cutting off his head, 
left him for all that day as a ſpectacle to the people. 
He left behind him one only ſon, born of Anna- 
lena his wife, who not long ſurvived him. That 
virtuous lady, having loſt her huſband and ſon, 
would not again contract herſelf to any, but turn- 
ing her houſe into a monaſtery, with many noble 
and virtuous ladies who conſorted themſelves with 
her, in a holy manner lived and died: whoſe me- 
mory, for the monaſtery by her founded and from 
her named, doth hitherto live and will live for 
ever. 

This action ſomewhat diminiſhed Neri's power, 
and leſſened him both in reputation and friends. Nor 
did the prime miniſters of ſtate think this enough; 
for ten years being now ſpent ſince the foundation 
of their government, and the authority of the 
Balia * expired, and many preſuming both in words 
and deeds to exceed the limits thought requiſite, 
the chiefs of the ſtate judged it fit, for maintaining 
their authority, to revive the Balia, whereby they 
might afreſh give authority to their friends, and 
weaken theic enemies; and therefore in the year 
one thouſand four hundred and forty four, they, 
by the conſent of the councils, created a new Balia; 
which ſettled the offices, gave authority to a few to 
create the ſenate, reviving the chancellorſhip of the 
reformation, diſplacing Philip Peruzzi, and in his 


room conſtituting one chat would act according to 
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the pleaſure of the great men; who prolonged the 
confinements of many, impriſoned Simon Veſpucci; 
removed from their honours and offices the Acco- 
piatori, as enemies to the ſtate, and with them the 
ſons of Peter Baroncelli, all the Seragli, Bartholo- 
mew Fortini, ſignior Franciſco Caſtellani, and 
many others; and by this means regained their owtt 
power and authority, and abated the pride both of 
their known and ſuſpected enemies. And having 
thus ſettled the ſtate n they 8 e nee 
to affairs abroad. 

Nicolas Piccinino being, as we before declared, 
deſerted by the king Alphonſo, and the earl, with 
the relief ſent him by the Florentines, grown ſtrong, 
he engages with Nicolas near Fermo, and gave him 
ſo total a rout, that Nicolas with the loſs of - moſt 
of his men hardly ſaved himſelf in Montecchio; 
where he fortified and fo bravely defended Himſelf, 
that in a ſhort time he rallied all his people, and 
was grown able, with eaſe, to defend himſelf from 
the earl; eſpecially winter coming on, which con- 
ftrained both thoſe ' captains to draw into their 
quarters. Nicolas applied himſelf all winter to re- 
inforce his army, in which both the pope and king 
Alphonſo aſſiſted him; fo that early in th. ſpring 
both generals took the field, and Nicolas, being the 
ſtronger, had reduced the earl to extreme neceſlity, 
and had certainly overthrown him, had not the 
duke interrupted Nicolas's deſigns. | 

Philip ſent to deſire his immediate preſence, for 
he had ſomething. of importance to confer with him: 
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which Nicolas, coyetous to hear, abandoned a cer. 
tain rictory for an incertain pleaſure; and leaving 
the command of the army to his ſon Francis, poſts 
to Milan. This the earl having intelligence of, 
would not loſe. the opportunity of fighting in Ni- 
colas's abſence, and engaging near Monte Loro, 
routed Nicolas's forces, and took Francis priſoner, 
Nicolas, arrived: at Milan, finding himſelf abuſed 
by Philip, and receiving intelligence of his ſon's 
being defeated and taken, died with grief in the 
year one thouſand four hundred and forty five, and 
the ſixty, fourth of his age; leaving behind him two 
ſons, Francis and Jacob, who had leſs valour, and 
worſe fortune than their father; ſo that theſe Brac+ 
cian forces were almoſt quite worn out, and the 
Sforzan arms, ſtill ſeconded by fortune... became 
more and more glorious. | | 
The pope ſeeing Nicolas's We defeated, and 
himſelf dead, having no ſure reliance on the aid of 
Arragon, ſought peace with the earl, and by the 
Florentines intermiſſion concluded it; by which 
Oſimo, Fabriano or Riconati towns of La Marca, 
became the -pope's, and all the reſt of that territory 
remained ſubject to the earl. Peace thus con- 
cluded in La Marca, all Italy had been at quiet, had 
not the Boloneſi diſturbed its repole. | 
| There were in Bologna two mighty families, the 
Canneſchi and Bentivogliz of the laſt Angibal 
was the head, and of the firft Battiſta, They had, 
to beget a greater confidence in each other, made 


ſeveral marriages ; but in men, aſpiring to the ſame 


nn 
greatnefs, though alliances may be eaſily contract- 
ed, yet friendſhip is not. Bologna was in league 
with the Florentines and Venetians, which they 
had entered into by the mediation'of Antibal Ben- 
tivogli, after his driving Francis Piecinĩno out of 
that city. Battiſta, knowing how much the duke 
deſired the favour of the city, plotted with him to 
kill Annibal, and reduce the city under his obedi- 
ence. And having concluded on the manner, Bats 
tiſta, with his followers, on the twenty fourth of 
June one thouſand four hundred and forty five; 
aſſaults Annibal and kills him, and n n N 
claims the duke throughout the town. 

The Venetian and Florentine commiſſaries were 
in the city, who upon the firſt rumour retired to 
their houſes; but ſeeing afterwards how the people, 
arming themſelves, flocked in great numbers to the 
market place, to oppoſe the murderers, and re- 
venge the death of Annibal, they took heart, and 
with thoſe men they had about them, joined with 
the people, and, making head, charged the Can- 
neſchi, whom in à very ſhort time they overthrew, 
killing ſome, and driving the reſt out of the city. 
Battiſta not having an opportunity to fly, nor his 
enemies to kill him, hid himſelf in his houſe under 
a veſſel made to keep corn in; and his enemies hav* 
ing made ſearch for him all that day, knowing that 
he was not gone out of the city, ſo terrified his ſer- 
vants, that a boy of his, out of fear, ſhewed them 
where he was; whom, pulling out thence ſtill in 
his armour, they immediately flew, and then hav- 
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ing dragged his body through the ſtreets burnt 
it. | 

Thus the duke's victory proved ſufficient to 
make Battiſta attempt this enter prize; but his ſuc- 
cour came not time enough to maintain it, or ſave 
his life. Though the death of Battiſta, and flight 
of the Canneſchi, had quieted theſe tumults, yet 
the Boloneſi remained in great confuſion, there be- 
ing none of the family of Bentivogli fit to govern, 
Annibal having left but one ſon, called John, not 
above ſix years of age; ſo that they grew fearful 
leaſt ſome diviſion, happening among the friends 
of the Bentivogli, might give opportunity to the 
Canneſchi to return, to the ruin of the city and 
their party. But whilſt they lay under thoſe fears 
and jealouſies, Francis, formerly earl of Poppi, be- 
ing then in Bologna, gave advertiſement to the 
prime men of the city, that if they were deſirous to 
be governed by one of the blood of the Bentivogli, 
he could inform them where to find one; and 
therewithal acquainted them, how Hercules the 
couſin of Annibal happening, about tweaty years 
ſince, to be at Poppi, had there an amour with a 
young woman of that caſtle, who was afterwards 
delivered of a ſon called Santi, which Hercules of- 
ten affirmed to be his, nor could he indeed well 
deny it; for whoever looked on Hercules and the 
child, would find a very great likeneſs or reſem- 
blance. | 14 

The citizens gave credit to his report, and de- 
layed not the ſending ambaſſadors to Florence to 
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find out the young man, and to prevail with Coſmo 
and Neri that he might be ſent to them. The re- 
puted father of Santi was dead, and the youth liv- 
ed under the care and tuition of an uncle of his, 
called Antony Caſceſe. Antony was rich, childleſs, 
and a friend of Neri's; wherefore as ſoon as the 
matter was divulged, Neri was of opinion that it 
was neither to be flighted, nor raſhly accepted, and 
thought good to ſpeak with Santi himſelf, in the 
preſence of Coſmo and thoſe ſent from Bologna; 
and being all met, Santi was by the Boloneſi not 
only hononred, but almoſt adored: ſo much can 
the love of parties or factions prevail over the minds 
of men! for the preſent, nothing was concluded, 
ſave that Coſmo, taking the young man aſide, told 
him, © None can in this caſe adviſe thee better 
„than myſelf, for thou art to make that choice 
« which thou findeſt thy own ſoul inclinable to; 
and if thou be the fon of Hercules Bentivoglio, 
© thou wilt diſpoſe thyſelf to actions worthy that 
*« houſe and family; but if thou be the ſon of Ag 
« nolo Caſceſe, thou wilt content thyſelf to ſtay 
„in Florence, and follow his mean trade of dreſ- 
« ſing wool.” : 

Theſe words moved the young man; and where- 
as before he had in a manner denied to accept the 
propoſal, he now referred himſelf wholly to what 
Coſmo and Neri ſhould determine; ſo that they, 
agreeing with the meſſengers of Bologna, furniſhed 
him with clothes, horſes, and ' ſervants, and ſoon 
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after with an honourable company he was attended 
to Bologna ; where the charge and government of 
Annibal's children, and of the city, was committed 
to him: wherein he behaved himſelf with ſo much 
prudence, that whereas his predeceſſors had all been 
{lain by their enemies, he both lived in peace, and 
died in honour. | 

| Philip, after the death of Nicolas Piccinino, and 
the peace in La Marca, being deſirous of a general 


to command his armies, held private correſpondence 


with Ciarpellone, one of the earl's principal cap- 
tains, and came to an agreement with him : where- 
upon, Ciarpellone aſked the earl's leave to go to 
Milan to take poſſeſſion of certain caſtles, which 
had by the duke in the late war been given him. 
But the earl having ſome ſuſpicion of the contri · 
vance, that he might not ſerve the duke to his pre- 


judice, firſt ſtopped him, and ſoon after put him 


to death, giving out he had dealt falſly and fraudu- 
lently with him. At this the duke was exceeding 
angry; but the Florentines and Venetians very well 
pleaſed, fearing nothing more than a friendſhip and 
conjunction between the duke's and earl's forces. 


But the duke's reſentment ſtirred up the war afreſh 
in La Marca, 


Giſmond Malateſti, lord oſ Rimini, being fon. in- 
law to the earl, hoped: to have Peſaro aſſigned over 
to him; but the earl, having got poſſeſſion of it, 
gave it to Alexander his brother: at which Gif- 
mond was enraged ; and to encreaſe his fury, it 
happened, that Frederic -of Montefeltro his profell 
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enemy, had, by the earl's favour and connivance, 
ſcized on the lordſhip of Urbin, Theſe affronts 
made Giſmond join with the duke, and folicite the 
pope and king to make a war upon the earl; who, 
to make Giſmond taſte the firſt fruits of the ſeed 
he had ſown, by way of prevention falls firſt upon 
his territories : ſo that Romania and La Marca were 
filled with war and. tumult; for the king, pope, 
and duke fent large aids to Giſmond; and the Ve- 
netians and Florentines, if not with men, yet with 
money, abundantly ſupplied the earl. 

Philip, mean while, thought not the war in Ro- 
mania enough to afflift the earl, but deſigned to 
take from him Cremona, and Pontremoli ; but the 
firſt was by the Venetians, and the laſt by the Flo- 
rentines defended. So the war was again revived 
in Lombardy, in which, after ſome ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pening in the country of Cremona, Francis Picci- 
nino, general for the duke, was at Caſal, by Mich- 
aeletto and the Venetian forces, defeated. Which 
victory put the Venetians in hopes of becoming 
lords of the duke's eſtates, and encouraged them 
to ſend one of their commiſſaries to invade Gira- 
dadda, who took the- whole country, except Cre- 
mona, and thence paſſing the Adda, made his in- 
curſions as far as Milan, Whereupon the duke had 
recourſe to Alphonſo, craving his aſſiſtance, and 
ſetting forth the danger his kingdom would be ex- 
poſed to if the Venetians were lords.of Lombardy, 
Alphonſo promiſed to ſend him aid, which could 
I 2 | 
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hardly, without the earl's confent, have paſſage. 
Upon which Philip was forced to ſupplicate the earl, 
that he would not utterly defert his father-in-law 
now grown blind and aged. The earl thought 
himſelf injured by the duke, for having been the 
mover of this war; but on the other ſide he aſſect- 
ed not the greatneſs of the Venetians, and began 
_ himſelf to want money, which the league ſupplied 
but ſparingly: for the Florentines were now freed 
from their fears of the duke, which had begot their 
eſteem of the earl; and the Venetians ſought his 
deſtruction, believing the dominion of Lombardy 
could not be ſnatched from them by any one 
but him. And yet, whilſt Philip ſolicited him to 
accept of his pay, and offered him the ſupreme 
command of all his forces, on condition he would 
deſert the Venetians, and reſtore La Marca to the 
pope, they ſent likewiſe their ambaſſadors, promiſ- 
ing him Milan if they took it, and to be perpetual 
general of their armies, provided he proſecnted the 
war in La Marca, and prevented Alphonſo's forces 
trom coming to reheve Lombardy. 

The Venetian promiſes were great, and their 
merits greater, having firſt begun this war to ſecure 
Cremona for the earl; and on the other fide, the 
duke's injuries were freſh, and his promiſes faith- 
leſs and not to be relied on. However the earl was 
doubtful what choice to make. On the one fide, 
his obligation to the league, his word paſt, with 
the late deſervings and promiſes of future advan- 
tages, were ſtrong motives; and on the other ſide, 
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the prayers of his father-in-law, but principally the 
poiſon he feared lay hid under the Venetlans extra- 
vagant promiſes, withheld him: for he judged, 
that both in relation to their promiſes, and his own 
eſtates, he ſhould, whenever they were victors, lye 
at their diſcretion; which no prudent prince ought 
to expoſe himſelf to, unleſs in pure neceſſity. 
Theſe diſficulties of coming to a refolve were by 
me ambition of the Venetians removed; who, put 
jn hopes to ſurprize Cremona, by ſome intelligence 
they had in that city, under other pretences made 
their army approach it; but the plot was difcovered 
by the earl's garriſon, and their deſign fruſtrated : 
ſo, though they got not Cremona, they loſt the 
earl, who, laying aſide all * joined | now 
with the dake. | 
Pope Eugenins was now RY and 'Nicolas the 
fifth ſucceeded in the papacy. The earl lay with 
alt his army at Cotignuola, ready to march into 
Lombardy, when intelligence was brought him 
that Philip was dead, which happened 'on the 
laſt of Auguſt fourteen hundred and fifty ſeven. 
This news extremely perplexed the earl; he ſuſ- 
pected his own people were diſcontented, not hav- 
ing had their full pay; he was fearful of the 
Venetians, now in arms againſt him, and whom 
he had fo lately made enemies, by deſerting them 
and joining with the duke; he was doubtful of 
Alphonſo his perpetual enemy, and had no great 
es in the Pope or Florentines; in _ n 
17 1 1 
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they were in league with the Venetians; and in 
the other, becauſe he was poſſeſſor of the church 
lands. Yet he reſolved to out-face fortune, and 
govern himſelf and his affaits according as things 
fell out; for many times by action thoſe councils 
are diſcovered, which idleneſs conceals, Some 
hopes he had in believing, that if the Milaneſe 
would defend themſelves from the ambition of the 
Venetians, they could fly to no ſhelter; but his: 
wherewith taking heart he marches into the terri- 
tories of Bologna, from thence paſſing Modena and 
Reggio, and fitting down on the Lenza, ſends to 
Milan to offer his ſervice. The Milaneſe, after the 
.duke's death, would, ſome live free, and others 
under a prince. Thoſe who deſired a prince were 
partly for the earl, and partly for king Alphonſo: 
wherefore thoſe who made choice of liberty, being 
more united, prevailed againſt the other, and e- 
ſtabliſhed ſuch a common- wealth as pleaſed them; 
but to which many cities of the dutchy refuſed o- 
bedience ; thiakzug they might enjoy their liberty 
as well as Milan, ar not being able to aſpire to that, 
yet they would not be lorded over by the Milaneſe. 
On which, Lodi and Piacenza ſubmitted to the 
Venetians, Pavia and Parma would live free. The 
earl, heating of theſe confuſions, went to Cremo- 
na; Whither came his ambaſſadors with others from 
the Milaneſe, bringing this concluſion, that he 
ſhould be general of Milan upon the ſame terms 
lately made with duke Philip; with this addition, 
that Breſcia ſhould be the earl's, till he could take 
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verona; which done, that to be his, and Breſcia 
to be reſtored. | 

Before the duke's death, pope Nicolas, at his 
exaltation to the papacy, had endeavoured to make 
peace among all Italian princes; whereupon he pre- 
vailed with thoſe ambaſſadors ſent him by the Flo- 
rentines at his creation, to requeſt that a diet might 
be held at Ferrara, in order to the treating either 
a long truce, or a firm peace: to which end there 
aſſembled in that city the pope's legate, the duke's, 
the Florentine and Venetian ambaſſadors; but thoſe 
of king Alphonſo came not, He was then at Ti- 
voli with a great power of horſe and foot, and from 
thence countenanced the duke, deſigning as it is 
thought, having gained the earl to their fide, o- 
penly to aſſault the Florentines and Venetians; and 
whilſt, he delayed time, the earl with his forces to 
ſtay in Lombardy, and the treaty of, peace to pro- 
ceed; to which the king ſent not, affirming he 
would ratify, Whatever the duke aſſented to. The 
peace was many days debated, and after many diſ- 
putes concluded, either to be perpetual, or à truce 
for five years, which of the two. beſt pleaſed the 
duke. But the duke's ambaſſadors being ſent to 
Milan, to underſtand his pleaſure, found him dead, 
The Milaneſe, notwithſtanding his death, would have 
ſtood, to the agreement; but the Venetians would 
not, having now greater hopes than ever, to be- 
come lords of that ſtate, eſpecially ſeeing, ſo ſoon 
after his death, Lodi and Piacenza ſubmit to them; 
aſſuring themſelves they ſhould in a ſhort time, ei- 
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ther by force or conſent, defpoil Milan of all its e- 
ſtates, and afterwards ſo oppreſs the city itſelf, that 
it ſhould be conſtrained to ſurrender before any re- 
lief could come: and they more firmly perſuaded 
themſelves to this, ſeeing the — intangled 
in a war with king Alphonſo. [127.7 4 
That king was now at Tivoli, and deſigning to 
purſue his expedition againſt Tuſcany, as he had 
concluded with duke Philip, imagining the war 
raiſed in Lombardy gave him time and opportunity, 
he was defirous to pet footing in the Florentine e- 
ſtates, before he declared open war; and to that 
end plotted the ſurprizal of the caſtle of Cennima, 
in the upper vale of Arno; which by conſpiracy 
with ſome within he won. The Florentines ſtart- 
led at this unexpected accident, ſeeing the king re- 
ſolved to proſec ute them, hired ſoldiers, created 
the council of ten, and according to their cuſtom 
prepared for war. The king was already marched 
into the territories of Siena, and uſed all his en- 
deavcurs to gain the favour of that city; but the 
Saneſi, continuing firm in their friendfhip to the 
Florentines, would not admit him into Siena, nor 
any other of their towns. True it is, they furnifh- 
ed him with ſome provifions, but for that, their 
weakneſs and his power pleaded their excnfe. The 
king thought it not corivenient to make his inroads 
by the vale of Arno, as he had at firft defigned, 
both becauſe Cennima was again recovered, alfo 
deeauſe the Florentines were already pretty well 
farniſhed with men; wherefore he advances to- 
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wards Volterra, and took ſeveral caſtles in the Vol - 
terran; thence turning into the tarritocy of Piſa, 
by the conntenanice of Anigo and Fatio, counts of 
Ghirardeſca, he takes ſome caſtles, and aſſaults 
Campelia; but finding it defended both by the 
Florentines, and the hard winter, fails in the at- 
tempt : wherefore, leaving garriſons in the towns 
he had taken, both to defend them, and make in - 
curſions into the country with the reſt of his army, 
he returns. to his quarters in the country of Siena, 

The Florentines, baving this advantage of the 
ſeaſon, with all diligence provided men, and choſe 
Frederic lord of Urban, and Giſmond Malateſti, 
for their commanders; between whom, though 
ſome difference happened, yet by the prudence of 
Neri di Gino, and Bernadetto Medici, it was in 
ſuch a meaſure accommodated ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the cold was ſtill very fierce, they drew forth 
the army, and regained all the towns loſt in the 
country of Piſa and Pomeranci in the Volterran, 
and fo ſtreightened the king's forces that made their 
inroads along the ſea coaſt, that they were ſcarce 
able to defend their garriſons. But ſpring coming 
on, the commiſhries advanced with all their forees, 
conſifting of five thouſand horſe, and two thouſand 
foot, to Spedaletto ; and the king draws his army, 
conſiſting of fifteen thouſand, within three miles 
of Campiglia; and whilſt they thought he would 
beſiege that town, turns off and fits down before 
Piombino, which he hoped eaſily to carry, becaufe 
it was very ill provided, and withal believing the 
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acquiſition would prove of great advantage to hin, 
and prejudice to the Florentines; becauſe from 
thence he might conſume the Florentines with a 
tedious war, and having his own proviſions by ſea, 
fpoil the whole country of Piſa. 

This fiege ſorely afflicted the Florentines ; yet 
adviſing what was beſt to be done, they ſuppoſed 
that if their army could maintain its ſtation among 
the thickets of Campiglia, the king would be forc- 
ed to depart either with loſs or diſgrace. Where- 
fore they armed four gallies, which they had at 
Leghorn, and by them ſent three hundred foot in- 
to Piombino, encamping themſelves at Caldacce, 
a poſt where they muſt with difficulty be aſſailed; 
for to lye among the Firzes in the plain they con- 


ceived it dangerous. The Florentine camp was 
victualled from the towns adjacent, which being 


but few and thinly inhabited, made proviſion ſcarce: 


| 


ſo that the army ſuffered extreme want, but eſ- 
pecially of wine ; for none being made there, and 


no poſſibility of having it elſewhere, that defect 
could not be ſupplied. But the king, though he 


was ſtreightened by the Florentines, had abundance 
of all ſorts of proviſion, even from ſtraw upwards, 
which was brought. him by ſea, Wherefore the 
Florentines grew deſirous to make trial, if they 
likewiſe could relieve their camp by ſea, and loaded 
their gallies with proviſion ; but in the voyage they 
were met by ſeven of the king's gallies, and two of 
them were taken, and the other two put to flight. 


R 


This defeat made the Florentine army loſe all 
hopes of refreſhment; whereupon two hundred 
pioneers, or more, for want, of wine eſpecially, 
fled into the king's camp, and the reſt murmured, 
declaring, they could not, nor would not, ſtay in 
thoſe hot places where they had neither wine nor 
wholeſome water. Whereupon the commiſſaries 
reſolved to remove, and prepared themſelves for 
the recovery of ſeveral caſtles which were yet in the 
king's hands: who on the other ſide, though he 
ſtood in no want of proviſion, and was ſuperior in 
number, yet his troops began to decay; for his 
camp was infected with divers diſeaſes, occaſioned 
by vapours ariſing from the ſea, of which many 
died, and moſt were infirm. Whereupon a: treaty 
was ſet on foot, whereby the king demanded fifty 
thouſand! florins, and Piombino to be left at his 
diſcretion; which being debated at Florence, many 
that were deſirous of peace accepted; affirming, 
they knew not how. any could hope they ſhould o- 
vercome in a war that required ſuch vaſt expence 
to maintain it. But Neri Capponi going to Flo- 
rence, with ſuch reaſons diſſuaded them, that the 
whole city agreed not to accept thoſe conditions, 
but received the lord of Piombino into their pay and 
protection, promiſing in war and peace to maintain 
and defend him, provided he would not be want- 
ing to himſelf, but as hitherto he had done defend 
his city, | 

The king haviog advice of this reſolution, and 
perceiving that by reaſon of the ſickneſs in his 
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camp, he could not gain the town, raiſed the ſiege 
as if he had been defeated, and leaving two thou - 
ſand dead upon the place, with the reſt of his in- 
firm army retreated into the conntry of Siena, and 
thence to the kingdom, deſperately enraged againſt 
the Florentines, and threatening the next ſpring a 
new invaſion. | 

During this confuſion of affairs in Tuſcany, earl 
Francis being made general for the Milaneſe in 
Lombardy, firſt of all engages Francis Piccinino's 
friendſhip, that either he might favour his deſigns, 
or at feaſt be more wary of obſtructing them; and 
then drawing his army into the field, thoſe of Pavia 
ſuppoſing themſelves unable to reſiſt his forces, and 
reſolving not to ſubmit to the Milaneſe, offered him 
their town, upon condition he ſhould not deliver 
them up to Milan, The earl was very deſirous to 
have the poſſeſſion of that city, believing it would 
be a brave beginning, and an excellent colour for 
vther deſigns. Nor did ſhame, nor breach of faith, 
reſtrain him; for great men think loſs a ſhame, and 
not conqueſt, though by deceit. Yet he was afraid 
by taking it he ſhould ſo anger the Milaneſe, that they 
would give up their right to the Venetians; and if 
he took it not, he was fearful of the duke of Savoy, 
to whom many citizens propoſed afurrender. One 
way or the other he ſaw himſelf deprived of the 
empire of Lombardy: yet preſuming there would 
be leſs danger in the taking it, than leaving it to 
another, he reſolved to accept it, perſuading him- 
ſelf he might pacify the Milaneſe; to whom he ſent 
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word, how many dangers he had incurred by not 
accepting Pavia, which thoſe citizens would other- 
wiſe have ſurrendered, either to the Venetians or 
the duke of Savoy, in either of which caſes their 
dondinion there was loſt ; and that it was much 
better for them to have him their neighbour and 
friend, than to have a powerful neighbour, as ci- 
ther of the other were, and an enemy. 

On the other hand, the Milaneſe were much 
troubled at it, imagining they had made a diſcovery 
of the earl's ambition, and the ends he drove at; 
but they thought it beſt not to diſcover their 
thoughts, not knowing whither, if they once caſt 
off the earl, to turn themſelves, unleſs to the Ve- 
netians, whoſe pride and heavy conditions they de- 
teſted : wherefore they reſolved not to fall at vari- 
ance with the carl, but make uſe of him to oppoſe 
the preſent ſtorms, hoping, they once blown over, 
to free themſelves likewiſe from him: for at this 
time they were not only aſſailed by the Venetians, 
but the Genoefe and the duke of Savoy, in the 
name and right of Charles of Orleans, fon to a 
ſiſter of Philip. But that war was with eaſe by the 
earl ſuppreſſed; and then they had no enemies left 
but the Venetians, who with a mighty army ſought 
to make themſelves maſter of that ſtate, and were 
poſſeſſed of Lodi and Piacenza; which laſt the earl 
lid ſiege to; and with great labour took, and ſack- 
ed. After which, for winter was drawing on, he 
brought his army into quarters, and went himſelf 
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to Cremona, where all that ſeaſon he repoſed him- 
ſelf with his wife. 8 2 
But ſpring approaching, the Venetian and Milan- 
eſe armies took the field; the Milaneſe only deſired 
to regain Lodi, and then make peace with the Ve- 
netians; for both the charges of the war increaſing 
upon them, and withal their j ealouſies of their ge- 
neral, whoſe fidelity they miſtruſted, they grew 
infinitely deſirous of peace, that they might enjoy 
ſome repoſe, and ſecure themſelves againſt the earl. 
They therefore reſolved their army ſhould make an 
attempt upon Caravaggio, hoping whenever that 
caſtle were regained from the enemy, Lodi would 
ſurrender. The earl obeyed the Milaneſe, though 
he had more mind to paſs the Adda, and fall into 
the country of Breſcia. Having therefore laid ſiege 
to Caravaggio, he fortified himſelf with trenches 
and bulwarks, that, if the Venetians attempted to 
raiſe the ſiege, they ſhould do it with diſadvan- 
tage, | | | 
On the other ſide, the Venetians came with their 
army under Michaeletto within two bowſhot of the 
enemy, where they lay ſeveral days and many ſkir- 
miſhes happened. However, the earl made his ap- 
proaches to the caſtle, and reduced it to ſuch a 
condition that-it could not longer hold out; which 
much affſicted the Venetians, believing with the 
loſs of it they ſhould loſe Lodi. Wherefore call - 
ing a council of war, there were many debates how 
to relieve it; but none ſeemed probable, unleſs they 
could force the enemies works, which mult be done 
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with great diſadvantage. However, they thought 
that caſtle of ſuch concern, that the ſenate of 
Venice, naturally fearful, and dreading any thing 
they behold doubtful and dangerous, choſe to run 
the hazard of all, rather than with the loſs of that 
caſtle loſe their preſent deſign. They therefore de- 
termined, in the beſt manner they could, to ſtorm 
the earl's camp, and getting in order one morning 
very early, fell on in that part they had obſerved to 
be weakeſt guarded ; ſo that upon the firſt charge, 
as happens in all unexpected aſſaults, Sforza's whole 
army was in confuſion, ' But the earl ſoon repaired 
that diſorder ; ſo that after many attempts made 
by the enemy to force the trenches, they were not 
only repulſed, but ſo totaly routed and diſcomfited, 
that of twelve thouſand horſe, which were in the 
army, not above a thouſand ſaved themſelves; all 
their ammunition and carriages became a prey to 
the enemies; nor ever before or ſince, did the Ve- 
netians receive a greater or more dreadful blow. 

Among the prey and priſoners was found a Ve- 
netian providitor very ſad and melancholy, who 
before the fight, and in the carrying on the War, 
had been uſed to ſpeak very diſgracefully of the 
earl, calling him baſtard and baſe fellow: ſo that 
finding himſelf now a priſoner, and being conſcious 
of his fault, fearing to be rewarded according to his 
deſerts; being brought before the earl, quaking 
and trembling, according to the nature of proud 
and damm * who are ſuſolent in ne 
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and low and mean in adverſity; caſting himſelf on 
his knees with tears in his eyes, humbly craved par- 
don for the injuries he had done him; whom the 
carl taking by the hand, and raifing him up, de- 
ſired him to he of good comfort, and hope the beſt, 
and then told him, * That he wandered a man 
of that prydence and gravity he would be 
„ thought, ſhould ſo forget himſelf, as to talk ſo 
© yilely of thoſe that had not deſerved it: for as to 
© thoſe matters wherewith he had ſcandalized him, 
© he knew not what had been done between Sforza 
** his father, and the lady Lucia his mother, be- 
*« cauſe he neither was nor could be preſent; but 
« as to his own doings, he was ſenſible he had go- 
© verned himſelf ſo, that no man could juſtly re- 
prove him; of which both himſelf and the whole 
** ſenate could bear ſufficient teſtimony ; and there- 
fore exhorted him for the future, to be more 
* modeſt in his expreſſions, and more cautious in 
his proceedings.” 

Alfter this victory, the earl with his W 
army marched into the territory of Breſcia; all 
which he poſſeſſed himſelf off, and then pitched his 
camp within two miles of the city, On the ether 
ſide, the Venetians having received this defeat, 
imagining, as it happened, that Breſcia would be 
the next thing ſtruke at, had taken the beſt care, 
and made the beſt proviſion for it they copld; and 
then with all diligence levied forces, and rallied the 
remnants of their broken army, and by virtue af 
the league ſent to demand aid from the Florentines, 
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who being releaſed from the war by king Alphonſo, 
ſent to their aſſiſtance one thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, With this addition of forces the 
Venetians were in a condition to begin to think of 
peace. | 
It hath been a long time fatal to the Venetian 
republic to loſe in war, and afterwards by treaty 
to have it reftored double; and the Venetians now 
well knew how jealous the Milaneſe were of the 
earl, and bow the earl deſired not to be earl but 
lord of Milan; fo that it was in their power to 
make peace with either, the one defiring it out of 
ambition, and the other out of fear. They choſe 
to make it with the earl, and offer him their aſſiſt- 
ance to conquer the other; perſuading themſelves, 
that the Milanefe, ſeeing themfelves deceived in the 
earl, would in indignation rather ſubmit themſelves 
to any than to him; and ſo reducing them into a 
condition that they could neither defend themſelves 
nor truſt the earl, they would be forced, not know- 
ing which way to turn themſelves, to fall into their 
lp, F 27 
_ Having thus deliberated, they ſounded the ear?'s 
inclination, and found him very ready to embrace 
peace, being deſirous the victory gained at Caravag- 
gio ſhould be his and not the Milaneſe: wherefore 
an agreement was concluded, by which the Vene - 
tians were obliged to pay the earl, till fuch time as 
he had conquered Milan, thirteen thouſand florins 
a month; and moreover, during that war, to afiſt 
133232 | 4 
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him with' four thouſand horſe, and two thouſand 
foot: and the earl on the other part obliged himſelf 
to reſtore to the Venetians all the towns, priſoners, 
or whatever elſe had been taken in that war, and 
content himſelf with thoſe lands duke A at his 
death poſſeſſed. | 

As ſoon as this agreement was known at Milan, 
it more afflicted that whole city than the victory at 
Caravaggio had rejoiced them: the magiſtrates 
vented their griefs to one another in fad complaints; 
the common peqple railed, and the women and 
children wept, and all with one voice called him 
diſloyal and traitor :. and though they could not 
believe either prayers or promiſes could withdraw 
him from his ingrateful deſign, yet they ſent am- 
baſſadors to him, to ſee with what face, and what 
words, he would juſtify his wickedneſs; who being 
come before the earl, one of them ſpoke in this 
manner. | | 1 
„ Thoſe, who are earneſt to obtain any 
„thing from another, do uſually , with, prayers, 

promiſes, or threats invade him, ſo that either 
6c 


moved by compaſſion, advantage or fear, he may 


% condeſcend to their deſires; but in cruel and a- 
« yaricious minds, and withal opinionative of their 


„own power, all theſe ways are to no purpoſe, 


6c 


« and in vain, men ſtrive either to humble them 
with prayers, to gain them with rewards, or 
terrify them with threatenings, Wherefore we 
.* being made ſenſible, though too late, of your 
*« cruelty, ambition and pride, are not come hi- 
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a ther to beg any thing from you, nor have any 
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hopes to obtain it if we ſhouJd, but to put you 
in mind of the obligations you owe to the peo- 
ple of Milan, and to declare with how much 
ingratitude you have diſcharged them, that in 
the midſt of ſo many miſeries we may have at 
leaſt the ſatisfaction of reproaching you. You 
cannot but well remember what conditions you 
made after duke Philip's death : you then were 
enemy to the king and pope, had deſerted the 
Venetians and Florentines, who either out of 
juſt and freſh reſentments, or becauſe they had 
no more need of you, were upon the point of 
declaring againſt you. You were yourſelf grown 
weary of the war with the church, your forces 
few, your friends none, and your treaſure quite _ 
expended, and you in danger of loſing your ef. 
tates, and your ancient reputation together; all 
which had ſoon befallen you, had it not been 
for our ſimplicity; for we were the only power 
that ſheltered you, moved out of the reverence 
we bore to the happy memory of our duke, 
with whom you having contracted a former al- 
liance and new friendſhip, we believed your 
love might deſcend from him to us, and that if to 
his obligations we joined ours, that bond would 
not only be firm, but inſeparable; and therefore 
to the former articles were added either Breſcia 
or Verona; what could we give or promiſe you 
more? or, what could you, I do not ſay of us, 
but in thoſe times of any one, either have or in- 
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te deed deſire ? you received then from us unhoped 
for kindneſs, and we have now in return from 
you unexpected malice. Nor have you ceaſed 
from that very hour, to declare the perverſeneſs 
« of your intentions; for no ſooner were you ge- 
« neral of our forces, but contrary to all juſtice 
« you received Pavia, which might have warned 
« us what theend of your friendſhip would prove; 
yet we paſt by that injury, ſuppoſing the large 
« nefs of that conqueſt might have ſatisfied yonr 
« ambition; but alas! thoſe who deſire all will 
never be ſatisfied with part. You then promiſ- 
« ed we ſhould enjoy what you afterwards gained; 
« becauſe you imagined what was given by parcels, 
might be fnatched again at once, as hath hap- 
« pened fince the victory at Caravaggio, which, 
being gained with our blood and money, hath 
« ſince been purſued to our deſtruction. | 
« O unhappy thoſe cities! who are expofed to 
defend their hberty againſt all oppreſſors; but 
more unhappy thoſe who are neceſſitated to truſt 
4 the defence of it to mercenary and diſloyal arms, 


% like yours: let poſterity therefore be warned by 


our example; though we have not taken warn- 


ag from that of Thebes, and Philip of Macedon, 


« who, after having conquered their adverfary, firſt 
te became their enemy, and then their prince. 
« However, we can be accuſed of no other fault, 
« but putting too much confidence in him whom 
&« e ſhould not at all have truſted ; for your paſt 
« life, the ambition gf your mind, contetit with 
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no eſtate or degree, ſhould have deterred us. 
« What hopes could we have in him who betrayed 
« lord of Lucca, fleeced the Florettiaes and Ve- 
« netians, ſlighted the duke, abu ſed the king, and 
« what is above all, with ſuch violences and in- 
« juries perſecuted God and his church? why 
& ſhould we think all thoſe ſtates and princes had 
« leſs power over Francis Sforza than the Milaneſe, 
« or that he, who had ſo often violated his faith 
« with others, would keep it with us. Yet-our 
« want of prudence, for which we are to be blam- 
« ed, is no excuſe for your perfidionſneſs, nor 


« can it purge that infamy our juſt complaints: 
„ ſhall ſpread through the world, nor releaſe you 


from the cheeks of your own conſcience; for 
« when with thoſe arms prepared for our defence 
«« you came to {mite and i injure us, you cannot but 
* inwardly candemn yourſelf to. the puniſhment 
« appointed for parricides. And though ambition 
„ ſhoutd blind you, the whole world, witneſs to 
your treachery, will open your eyes, God himſelf 
will open them, if treaſons, perjury, and violat- 
ed faith diſpleaſe him; unleſs, as hitherto for 
« ſome occult end he has been, he fill continue a 
« favourer of malignant men. Promiſe not then to 
“ yourſelf victory which the juſt hand of Gad will 
« deny you; and know, we ſhall till death defend 
« our Uberty, and when we can no longer doi it, 
« ſubmit it rather to any other prince than you: 
« or if our ſins be fo great, that we muſt, in 
« ſpite” of us, fall into your hands, yet be aſſured, 
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c that dominion you enter into by fraud and de. 
« ceit, will end in you or in your children with loſs 
and ignominy.“ 

Though the earl was touched to the quick with 
what the Milaneſe had ſaid, yet without any vi- 
ſible alteration either in his words or geſture he 
anſwered : | That he was content to attribute to 
“their anger and paſſion all the injuries of their 
«« jmpertinent ſpeeches, to every particular of 
« which he could give an anſwer, were he before 
„any that could judge of their differences, that 
* it might appear he had not injured the Milaneſe; 
* but only taken care they ſhould not injure him; 
*« for they could not but be ſenſible of their practi- 
« ces after the victory at Caravaggio, when, in- 
« ſtead of rewarding him with Breſcia or Verona, 
« they ſought a peace with the Venetians, that on 
« him alone all the burden of the hate might lye, 
„ whillt they enjoyed the fruits of the victory, the 
ſweetneſs of peace, and all the advantages that 
could be extracted from the war. Wherefore 
they had no reaſon to complain if he had. now 
& made that agreement they had e at firſt deſi oned 
&* to do, which, if he bad but a little delayed, he 
might with more juſtice have reproached them 
* with that ingratitude wherewith they now fean- 
1 dalize him ; which, whether true or no, that 
% God, whom they invoke for their revenger, will 
" by the concluſion of the war, determine, by 
« which it would appear which had afted with 
6 * maſt honeſty, and fought with moſt juſtice,” 


un 
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The 8 gone, the earl gave a to 
aſſault the Milaneſe, and they prepared for their 
defence; and with Francis and Jacob Piccinino, 
whom out of the ancient enmity between the Brac- 
chi and Sforzi, had continued faithful to the 
Milaneſe, thought ſo long at leaſt to defend their 
liberty, till they made a breach between the earl 
and the Venetians, whom they knew to be faithleſs 
and inconſtant friends. On the other ſide, the 
earl who knew this well enough, thought it a wiſe 
courſe, when faith was too weak a cord to hold 
them, to ſtrengthen it with rewards ; and therefore 
in diſtributing the gains of the war, he was con- 
tent the Venetians ſhould, if they took it, have 
Crema, and he with the remaining forces would 
aſſault the reſt of that ſtate. 

This league made the Venetians continue firm, 
till the duke had become maſter of all the Milaneſe 
dominion, and fo ſtreightened the city, that, de- 
ſpairing of any other aid, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Venice, to beg their compaſſion, and that they 
would be pleaſed, according to the wont of their 
commonwealth, to be favourers of liberty, and not 
of a tyrant, who if once he became lord of their 
city, they could not bridle at pleaſure: for it was 
in vain to think, he would be kept to the con- 
ditions agreed to, or confined to the antient bounds 
of that dominion. The Venetians had not yet 
maſtered Crema, and being willing, before they 
changed countenance, to become lords of that 
town, they publicly anſwered them, that they 
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could nor, becauſe of their agreement with the 
earl, affiſt them; but privately - they encourtged 
them to pur their fellow cititetts eV of 
their friendſfũp. 

The earl with his forces was Ledidp odds nice 
Milan, that he plundered the ſuburbs, when the 
Venetians, having taken Crema, thought fit no 
longer to defer making up matters with the Milan- 
eſe, with whom they entered into articles: the 
firſt of which was, that they would fully defend 
their liberty ; this agreement made, they command- 
ed their forces which ſerved under the earl, to 
withdraw from his camp to their own, and at the 
fame time ſignified to the earl, the peace they had 
made; giving him twenty days, if he pleaſed, to 
accept it. The earl did not much wonder at theſe 
proceedings of the Venetians, for he had long be- 
fore foreſeen it, and expected every day when it 
ſhould happen; yet now it was befallen, he could 
not forbear fretting at it, and feeling the ſame 
paſſion within himſelf, as the Milaneſe had done 
when he abandoned them; he took two days to 
return an anſwer to the ambaſſadors, who brought 
him the ſignification of the peace. In which time 
he determined to keep a treaty on foot, and yet 
follow his own deſigns; wherefore he publicly de- 
chared he would accept the peace, and Tent ambaſ- 
ſadors with full commiſſion! to ratify it; but gave 
them private inſtructions not to do it, but ofily 
with cavils and delays gain time; and to confirm 
the Venetians in a belief that he meant faith- 
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fally, he makes truce for a month with the Milan- 
eſe, and drawing off his forces from the city, quar- 
tered them in the moſt convenient towns he had in 
his poſſeſſion about it. 

By this means he procured victory to himſelf, 
and ruined the Milaneſe: for the Venetians, truſting 
to the peace, made ſlow -proviſion for war; and the 
Milaneſe ſecing a truce granted, the enemy with- 
drawn, and the Venetians their friends, flattered 
themſelves that all was well, and that the carl had 
given over his enterprize. Which eaſy belief did 
them double prejudice; for in the firſt place they 
neglected to prepare for their own defence, and 
then though the country lay open to the enemy, 
it being now ſeed time, they ſowed great quantities 
of grain, whereby the earl might the eaſter famiſh 
them. All theſe things hurtful to the enemy prov- 
ed helps to the earl, who beſides gained ſo much 
time to breathe and recruit his army. 

In all this war of Lombardy, the Florentines had 
declared themſelves on neither party ; neither had 
they ſhowed any favour to the earl, either when he 
defended the. Milaneſe, or ſince; for indeed the 
carl, not ſtanding in need of it, had never preſſed 
it: only after the rout of Caravaggio, being oblig- 
el to it by the league, they had ſent aſſiſtance to 
the Venetians. But now earl Francis being left to 
bimſelf, having no other recourſe, was conſtrained 
inſtantly to urge the Florentines to aſſiſt him; 
which he did not only publicly to the ſtate, but 
Vor. .. * 
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privately to his friends, and eſpecially to Coſmo de 
Medici, with whom he had always preſerved an in- 
violable friendſhip, and who in all his undertakings 
had faithfully counſelled, and largely ſopplied him: 
nor did Coſmo forſake him in his neceſſity, but as 
a private perſon plentifully contributed to his re- 
lief, and encouraged him to proceed, withal mor- 
ing the city publicly to aſſiſt him. But herein he 
found ſome difficulty. 

Neri de Gino Capponi was a man very powerful 
in Florence, and he was of opinion, © It was not 
4 for the intereſt of the city that the earl ſhould 
© take Milan, judging it rather for the ſafety of 
Italy that the peace were ratified than the war 
« proſecuted : for in the firſt place, he was doubt- 
« ful leſt the Milaneſe out of ſpight to the duke 
*« ſhould ſurrender to the Venetians, which would 
* prove ruinous to all; and again, ſhould the earl 
* become maſter of Milan, he thought ſo mighty 
« an army, and fo great a dominion joined to it, 
* would render him too formidable ; and if he 
« were almoſt infupportable being but earl, if once 
duke, there would be no enduring him. Where- 
fore he thought it better for the commonwealth 
« of Florence, and all Italy, that the earl ſhould 
« {till preſerve his reputation in arms, and Lom- 
« hardy be divided into two commonwealths, who 
% would never join to offend others, and each by 
'« themſelves could not do it: to bring which 0 
“ paſs he ſaw no way, but, by not relieving the 
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« earl, and maintaining their old. league with the 
« Venetians.“ 

But Coſmo's friends approved not theſe reaſons, 
which they thought Neri moved, not becauſe in- 
deed he thought it good for the commonwealth, 
but becauſe he would not have the earl, ſo great a 
friend of Coſmo's, become duke, whereby he 
thought Coſmo would grow too powerful. Coſ- 
mo on the other fide by reaſon demonſtrated, 
% That the aſſiſting the earl was for the good of 
Italy and that commonwealth ; for it was an opi- 
„ nion favouring of little wiſdom, to think the 
« Milaneſe could ever preſerve their liberty; for 
both the quality of the citizens, their manner of 
„living, and the ancient factions in that city, were 
« all contradiQory to civil government; ſo that of 
« neceſſity the earl muſt become duke, or the Ve- 
* netians lords of it; and no man could be ſo 
% much a fool as to ſtart a doubt, whether it were 
better to have the neighbourhood of a potent 
“friend, or of a very powerful enemy? nor was 
« it, as he thought, to be doubted that the Milan- 
« ele, though they had war with the earl, would 
« ever ſubmit to the Venetians ; for the earl had a 
party in Milan, but they none; ſo that whether 
they deſpaired of longer defending their liberty, 
they would rather ſubmit to the earl than the 
4 Venetians, 

This diverſity of opinion held the city in a long 
ſuſpence, but at laſt they determined to ſend am- 
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baſſadors to treat with the earl, with inſtructions, 
that if they found him ſtrong, and likely to over - 
come, they ſhould clap up an agreement with him, 
but if not, then uſe cavils and delays. Theſe am- 
baſſadors were in their way as far as Reggio, when 
they heard the earl was already become lord of 
Milan; for as ſoon as the truce was expired, he 
had again drawn his forces before that city, with 
hopes, in ſpite of the Venetians, ſhortly to poſſeſs 
it, for they could no way relieve it but by the way 
of the Adda, which he could eaſily block up; and 
he did not at all fear, ſince it was winter, that the 
Venetians would encamp on the banks of that ri- 
v2r; and before ſpring he hoped to gain the vic- 
tory, eſpecially ſince Francis Piccinino was dead, 
and the Milaneſe had no other captain but his bro- 
ther Jacob. The Venetians had ſent their ambaſ- 
ſidors to Milan, encouraging thoſe citizens to de- 


fend themſelves, and promiſing great and ſpeedy 


ſaccour. There happened during winter divers 
light ſkirmiſhes between the earl and Venetians, 
and ſpring coming on, the Venetians with their 
whole army, under the command of Pandolpho 
Malateſta, ſat down on the banks of the Adda, 
where they began to conſult, whether to relieve 
Milan they ſhould aſſail the earl, and try the for- 
tune of a battle. Pandolpho their general thought 
this too hazardous an experiment, knowing the 
valour both of the earl and his army, believing. 
they might eaſily vanquiſh him without fighting, 
the earl being in great diſtreſs for want of corn 


— 
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and ſtraw ; he therefore adviſed they ſhould keep 
that poſt, ſo putting the Milaneſe in hopes, leaſt 
in deſpair they ſhould ſurrender to the earl. 

This courſe was approved by the Venetians, as 
well becauſe they thought it ſecure, as becauſe they 
were in hopes, by holding the Milaneſe in neceſſity, 
they ſhould conſtrain them to ſubmit to their do- 
minion, perſuading themſelves, they would never 
yield to the earl, conſidering the injuries done 
them; ſo that the Milaneſe were reduced to ex- 
treme miſery, and that city naturally abounding 
with poor, they died in the very ſtreets with 
hunger; which cauſed ſuch uproars and complaints 
in divers parts of the city, that the magiſtrates 
were forced to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
vent a general tumult. | 

The multitude are Iong before they are diſpoſed 
to miſchief, but once diſpoſed, every little accident 
moves them; fo now two perſons, of no conſi- 
derable quality, diſcourſing together at the new 
gate, of the calamity of the city, and their own 
miſeries, and what means there were yet for ſafety; 
others began to gather about them, till at laſt they 
grew to be a great number; whereupon a rumour 
was ſpread about the city, that thoſe that were a- 
bout the new gate were in arms againft the magi- 
ſtrates. Upon which all the multitude, who wait- 
ed but ſuch an occaſion, took arms, and made Jaſ- 
per of Vicomercato their leader, and going ta the 
palace where the magiſtrates were aſſembled, they 
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fell on with ſuch fury, that all thoſe that could not 
fly were ſlain; amongſt whom was Leonard Vinetto 
the Venetian ambaſſador, whom, as an occaſioner 


— , 
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of their famine, and rejoicer at their miſery, they 


- tore in pieces; and thus become, as it were, princes 
ol the city, they propoſed among themſelves, what 


was beſt to be done to releafe themſelves from theſe 
afflictions, and procure their quiet and repoſe. 
Every man was of opinion, ſince they could no 
longer maiptain their liberty, that it was their beſt 
courſe to ſhelter themſelves under the protection of 
ſome prince able to defend them: ſome were for 
king Alphonſo, others for the duke of Savoy, and 
others would have the king of France for their lord; 
not the leaſt mention was made of the earl, ſo pre- 
valent was their anger againſt him. But when 
they.could not agree upon any of the others, Jaſper 
of Vicomercato was the firſt that named him, aſ- 
firming, © That if they deſigned to free themſelves 
« from the war they groaned under, there was no 
other way but chooſing him; for the people of 
« Milaa ftood in need of a preſent and certain 
« peace, and could never be redreſſed by the tedi- 
« ous hopes of future relief.” Then with the bell 
of his invention, “ he excuſed the earl's actions, 
« accuſed the Venetians, and all the princes of 
„Italy, who would not, either out of ambition or 
« avyarice, permit them to live free; and ſince they 
«« muſt give away their liberty, they ſhould give it 


i to ene who could and would defend them, that 


& atleaſt with their ſervitude they might purchaſe 
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« peace, and not a more dangerous and hazardous 
« war.” | 

He was with wonderful attention liſtened- to by 
all, and no ſooner had done ſpeaking, but they 
unanimouſly cried out, that the earl ſhould be cal- 
led in, making Jaſper ambaſſador to that purpoſe, 
who, by command of the people, went to attend 
the earl with this pleaſant and joyful news; which 
the earl gladly accepted, and entered into Milan, as 
prince, on the twenty ſixth of February fourteen 
hundred and fifty, and was with wonderful joy 
received by thoſe who not long before had defamed 


him with fuch ſpight and hatred. 


This news arriving at Florence, orders were diſ- 
patched to their ambaſſadors, who were on their 
way, not to treat an agreement with the earl, but 
to congratulate the duke for his victory. Theſe 
ambaſſadors were, by the duke, very honovrably 
received, for he very well knew that, againſt the 
power of the Venetians, he could not find in Italy 
more faithful nor braver friends than the Floren- 
tines, who being quit of their fears of the family 
of the Viſconti, they believed muſt now be forced 
to engage againſt the powers of Arragon, and 
Venice : for the kings of Naples, being of the houſe 
of Arragon, were their enemies, becauſe of the 
friendſhip which they knew the Florentine people 
had always kept with.the houſe of France; and the 
Venetians ſenſible that the fear, they before ſtood in 
of the . Viſconti, was now turned over to them, 
remembering with what earneſtneſs they purſued 


— 
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the Viſconti, and fearing the fame perſecutions, 
ſought their ruin. This facilitated the new duke 
in agreeing with the Florentines, and was likewiſe 
the occaſion that the Venetians and king Alphonſo 
entered into a league againſt their common enemies, 
and obliged themſelves, at the ſame time, to begin 
the war, and that the king ſhould aſſail the Flo- 
rentines, and the Venetians the duke, who, ſcarce 
ſettled in his government, they thought not able, 
either with his own force, or any aſſiſtance he could 
have from others, to maintain the war. 

But becauſe the league between the Venetians 
and Florentines was ſtill in force, and the king, 
after the war at Piombino, had likewiſe made peace 
with them, they judged it not convenient to break 
the peace, without ſome pretence to juſtify the 
war; and therefore they both ſent ambaſſadors to 
Florence, who, on behalf of their maſters, declar- 
ed to the Florentines, that they had entered into 
that league, not to offend others, but to defend 
themſelves. . The Venetians further complained, 
that the Florentines had given paſſage to Alexander, 
the duke's brother, to march by the way of Luni- 
giana with his forces into Lombardy; and had 
moreover been the authors and adviſers of the a- 
greement between the duke and the marquis of 
Mantua; all which things they affirmed to be pre- 
judicial to their ſtate, and contrary to the friendſkip 
they had contraQted together; wherefore they could 
not but lovingly put them in mind, “ That he, 
who offends wrongfully, gives occaſion to others 
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« to offend with reaſon ; and he who breaks the 
« peace muſt look for war” 

The ſenate appointed Coſmo to return them an 
anſwer to this embaſſy, who, in a long and pru- 
dent oration, 'i made rehearſal of all the benefits 
which the republic of Venice had teceived from his 
city; ſetting forth, How great a dominion they 
© had gained by the Florentine money, arms, and 
© counſels ;” and declaring, © As the Florentines 
had been the occaſion of the friendſhip between 
© them, they would never be the cauſe of any 
breach; but as they had ever been the lovers of 
«© peace, ſo they applauded the new league they 
had entered into, provided it was made for peace 
« and not for war. It is true, they could not but 
wonder at the complaints, ſeeing fo mighty a 
ay republic. make ſo great an account of things ſo 
„light and vain, which, had they been indeed 
« worthy ,of conſideration, they would have all 
« men know, that their country ſhould be free and 
open to any; and that the duke was of that 
8 quality, that to contract a peace with Mantua he 
* needed not their favour or advice: wherefore he 
* doubted there was ſome other poiſon hid under 
* theſe complaints; which, if it were ſo, they 
* ſhould eaſily make it appear, that as the Floren- 
tine friendſhip could adminiſter advantage, ſo 

their enmity could bring a. and annoy- 

© ance.” 

The matrer was paſſed over lightly for the pre- 
ent, and the ambaſſadors ſeemed to go away fatis- 


* 
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ged. But yet the new league, and the meaſures 
held by the Venetians and the king, made both the 
Florentines and the duke rather fear a new war, 
than hope a firm peace: wherefore the Florentines 
entered into a ſtricter league with the duke, and 
in the mean time the Venetians diſcovered their ill 
intentions; for they made a league with Siena, and 
baniſhed all the Florentines, and their ſubjects, 
from their city and dominions: and ſoon after Al- 
phonſo did the like, without any reſpect to the 
league made the year before, or without any jult, 
or, ſo much as pretended, occaſion. The Vene- 
tians had a great deſire to gain Bologna, and hav- 
ing gathered together all the exiles of that city, 
with a good additional force, they conveyed them 
into Bologna by the com:zon-ſewers, Nor was 
their enterance known till themſelves gave the 
alarm; whereat Santi Bentivoglio, ſtarting from bis 
fleep, was told the whole city was poſſeſſed by the 
rebels; and though many adviſed him by flight 
to ſave his life, ſince he could not by ſtaying ſave 
the ſtate, yet he would out-brave fortune, and 
arming bimſelf, encouraged his people, and mak- 
ing head with ſome of his friends, charged a party 
of his enemies, aud routing them, ſlew moſt, and 
drove the reſt out of the city; whereupon all 
men adjudged: him to be indeed of the blood « the 
Bentivogli. 

Theſe actions and open attempts made the Flo- 
rentines firmly believe a war would enſue; where- 
fare they applied themſelves. to their uſual courſe 
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of defence, and created the council of ten, enter- 
tained new officers, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Milan, and Siena, to demand aid 
of their friends, clear their own (doubts and ſuſ- 
picions of thoſe that were neutral, and diſcover the 
councils of their enemies. From the pope they 
gained nothing, but general aſſurances of his good 
inclinations, and exhortations to peace: from the 
king vain excuſes, for his having diſmiſſed the Flo- 
rentines, offering to give fafe conduct to whoever 
deſired it; and though he contrived all he could to 
conceal the councils of the intended war, yet the 
ambaſſadors diſcovered his evil intentions, and de- 
tected many preparations of his, deſigned to dam- 
age the common-wealth. With the duke, by va- 
rious new ties and obligations, they fortified their 
league, and by his means contracted amity with 
the Genoeſe, and their antient differences of re- 
prizals, and many other quarrels they compoſed. 
Notwithſtanding that, the Venetians, all they could, 
obſtructed thoſe compoſitions, and forbore not 
ſoliciting the emperor of Conſtantinople to forbid 
all Florentines, trading in his country: with ſo 
much rancour and malice they began this war, and 
ſo powerful in them was the deſire of rule, that 
without any ſenſe of gratitude, they ſought the 
deſtruction of thoſe who had raiſed them to their 
greatneſs! but the emperor gave no ear to them. 
The Florentine ambaſſadors were by the ſenate of 
Venice forbid enterance into their eſtates, alleging 
that without the king's participation, having con- 
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tracted ſo cloſe an alliance with him, they could 
not receive them. The Saneſi courteouſly received 
their ambaſſadors, fearful of being ſurprized before 
the league could reſcue them, and they choſe ra. 
ther to temporize, than incenſe thoſe. arms _ 

could not reſiſt, 
The Venetians and king had deſi goed, as hath 
been ſince conj ectured, to have ſent ambaſſadors to 
Florence to juſtify the war; but ſince the Venetian 
would not be admitted into the Florentine terri- 
tories, and the king's would not perform that office 
alone, that embaſly was left imperfe& ; but by this 
the Venetians knew, that the Florentines now as 
much undervalued them, as they had done Florence 
ſome months before. | 

In the height of theſe fears Frederic the third, 
emperor, came into Italy, to his coronation, and, 
on the thirtieth of January fourteen hundred and 
fifty one, entered into Florence with fourteen 
hundred horſe, and was by that ſenate: honourably 
received, He ſtayed in that city till the ſixth of 
February, and then continued on his journey to 
Rome, where he was ſolemnly crowned, and ce- 
lebrated his nuptials with the empreſs, who came 
to meet him by ſea; and ſo returning into Germany 
in May, he again paſt through Florence, and had 
the ſame honours paid him on his return home as 
before. In his way home, to recompenſe ſome 
ſervices done him by the marquis of Ferrara, he 
granted him Modena and Reggio, 
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The Florentines all this while omitted no pre- 
parations for the impendent war; and to gain them · 
ſelves more reputation, and terrify their enemies, 
they and the duke of Milan entered into an offen- 
ſive and defenſive league with the king of France, 
which with great magnificence and joy they pub- ' 
bliſhed throughout Italy, In the month of May N 
fourteen hundred and fifty two, the Venetians 
thought fit no longer to defer the beginning of the 
war with the duke, but with fourteen thouſand 

horſe and fix thouſand foot invaded his dominions, 
entering by the way of Lodi; and at the ſame time 
the marquis of Montferrat, led by his own ambiti- 
on, or ſet on by the Venetians, aſſailed him on the 
confines towards Alexandria. On the other fide, 
the duke had brought together an army of eighteen 
thouſand horſe and three thouſand foot, and hav- 
ing put garriſons into Alexandria and Lodi, and 
fortified all places where the enemy could offend 
him, with his army enters the territories of Breſcia, 
where he did the Venetians infinite damage on all 
ſides, ſpoiling the country, and ſacking the weaker 
towns. And the marquis of Montferrat being de- 
feated at Alexandria by the duke's forces, he could 
afterwards with more ſtrength oppoſe the Venetians, 
and aſſail their country. 

Whilſt the war was thus managed in Lombardy, 
ith various, but inconſiderable accidents; in 
uſcany likewiſe began the war between king Al- 
phonſo and the Florentines, which was proſecuted - 
Vo. II. M | 
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with no more valour nor danger than that in Lom- 
bardy. Ferrando, natural ſon to Alphonſo, came 
into Tuſcany with twelve thouſand men, under 
the command of Frederic lord of Urbin, whoſe 
firſt enterprize was to beſiege Faiana in the vale of 
Chiana; for the Saneſi being their friends, they 
entered on that ſide into the Florentine territories, 
This was but a ſmall caſtle, and the walls inconſi- 
derable ; the garriſon were very few, but were 
accounted brave men in thoſe times; for their 
whole force was but two hundred ſent thither from 
the ſenate, and yet before this mighty caſtle Fer- 
rando encamps with his whole army, and either 
through the exceſs of courage in thoſe within, or 
want of it in the beſiegers, he was thirty ſix days 
before he won it: which loſs of time gave the ſe- 
nate leiſure to provide for other places of more mo- 
ment, inforce their army, and put themſelves in a 
better poſture of defence than before. The enemy, 
poſſeſſed of this caſtle, marched forward into Chi- 
anti, where they were from two ſmall country 
towns repulſed: ſo leaving them, they laid ſiege 
to Caſtelma, a caſtle placed on the confines of Chi- 
anti, within ten miles of Siena, weak by art, and 
weaker by nature; yet were theſe two weakneſſes 
ſuperior to the weakneſs of the army that aſſailed 
it, for after forty ſix days ſiege, they departed 
with ſhame, So formidable were theſe armies, 
and ſo dangerous theſe wars, that thoſe caſtles and 
towns which now are lighted, as impoſſible to be 
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defended, were then eſteemed” as places impreg- 
nable ! 

Whilſt Ferrando lay in the country of Chianti, 
he made many inroads and incurſions into the Flo- 
rentine territory, and entered within fix miles of 
the city, to the great fear and damage of the Flo- 
rentine ſubjects, who lay now with their army, 
conſiſting of about eight thouſand men, under the 
command of Aſtorre de Faenza, and Giſmond Ma- 
lateſti, towards the caſtle of Colle; keeping at a 
diſtance from the enemy, leaſt they ſhould be forc- 
ed to come to a battle; for they were of opinion 
whilſt they kept intire, they could not loſe the war; 
for the little caſtles that were loſt would again by 
peace be recovered, and the great towns were ſe- 
cure, becauſe the enemy durſt not aſſail them. 
Beſides all this, the king had an armado of about 
twenty foiſts and gallies, in the ſea of Piſa, and 
whilſt he laid ſiege to Caſtellina, they attempted 
the fort of Vada; 'which by the negligence of the 
governor they took: by which means the enemy 
much moleſted the adjacent country, but that mo- 
leſtation was ſoon prevented by ſome ſoldiers which 
the Florentines ſent to Campiglia, who penned up 
the enemy to the ſea-ſhore. | - 

The pope concerned not himſelf in theſe wars 
further, than endeavouring a reconciliation of all 
parties: but though he meddled not with war a- 
broad, he had like to have found danger at home. 

M 2 
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There was living in theſe times, Stephen Por- 
cari, ennobled by blood and learning, but much 
more famous for the excellency of his ingenuity, 
He had a mighty deſire, as moſt men have that are 
covetous of glory, to do or at leaſt attempt ſome- 
thing memorable ; and thought nothing nobler, 
than to redeem his country ont of the hands of the 
prelates, and reſtore it to its priſtine eſtate; hop- 
ing it he effected it, to be ſtiled at leaſt the new 
founder, or ſecond father of the city. The wicked 
lives of the prelates, and diſcontents of the nobles 
of Rome, made him hope for a happy iſſue ; but 
that which moſt encouraged him were thoſe verſes 
of Petrarch's, in that ſong which begins, Spirito 
Gentile: where he ſays, 


Sopra il monte Tarpeio Canzon vedrai 
Un cavalier ch' Italia tutta Honora, 
Penſoſo piu d' altrui che di ſe ſteſſo. 


Stephen knew that poets were oftentimes filled 
with a divine and prophetic ſpirit, and therefore 
thought what Petrarch propheſied of in that ſong 
muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, and that he mull 
needs be the man to put in execution thoſe glorious 
exploirs, believing himſelf for eloquence, learning, 
favour and friends, ſuperior to any other Roman ; 
and having poſſeſſed himſelf with this rapture, 
could not govern himſelf with any caution, but by 
words, converſation, and manner of living, diſcover- 


ed himſelf; ſo that the pope grew jealous of him, 
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and to hinder miſchief, confined him to Bologna, 
giving order to the governor of that city, to ſee 
and ſpeak with him once a day. This firſt ſhock 
did not at all ſtartle ſignior Stephen, but rather 
with more diligence he purſued his deſign, and, 
in the moſt wary manner he could, he held treaties 
with his friends, and oftentimes went and returned 
from Rome with ſuch celerity, that he till ſhewed 
himſelf to the governor at the time limited : but at 
laft, thinking he had drawn ina ſufficient number to 
ſecond him, he reſolved no longer to delay the trial, 
but gave order to his friends at Rome, that at a ſet 
time they ſhould provide a ſplendid ſupper, whi- 
ther all the conſpirators were invited; with order, 
that every one ſhould bring with him his moſt truſty 
friends, promiſing to be with them by the time 
ſupper was done. All was provided according to 
his directions, and Stephen came amongſt them 
into the houſe where they ſupped: ſo that as ſoon 
as they had done ſupper, he appeared to the con- 
ſptrators clad in cloth of gold, and with chains and 
other ornaments, to give him more majeſty and re- 
putation ; and having kindly embraced them, he, 
with a long oration, exhorted them to be of good 
courage, and diſpoſe themſelves to ſo glorious an 
enterprize, Then he ordered how the deſign ſhould 
be performed, directing one party, next morning 
early, to ſeize the pope's palace, and the other, 
through the city, to call the people to arms. But 


the matter came to the pope's ear that night, ſome 
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affirm by the infidelity of the conſpirators; others 
ſay, he knew Stephen was in Rome; however it 
was, that very ſupper night the pope cauſed 
Stephen, and moſt of his company, to be appre- 
hended, and afterwards, according to their deſerts 
and follies, put to death. This diſaſtrous end had 
his deſign ; and certainly, however his intention 
may be commended, none but will blame his judg- 
ment; for though ſuch enterprizes may fill the 
imagination with ſome ſhadow of glory, they have 
always certain loſs that attends their execution. 
The war had now continued in Tuſcany almoſt 


a year; and the ſpring fourteen hundred and fifty 
three, and ſeaſon for armies drawing into the field, 


being -pretty well advanced, the lord Alexander 
Sforza, brother to the duke, comes to aſſiſt the 
Florentines with two thouſand horſe ; with which 
the Florentine army being well recruited, they re- 
ſolved upon regaining what they had loft, and with 
little trouble retook all their towns. Then they 
went to beſiege Foiano, which for want of care in 
the commiſſaries was ſacked ſo, that the inhabitants 
being diſperſed, they were with great difficulty 
brought back to their habitations, and not till upon 
the grant of large privileges, and other rewards, 
did they return. The fort of Vada was likewiſe 


regained ; for the enemy, ſeeing they could not keep 
it, forſook and burnt it. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in the Flo- 
rentine army, the Arragon forces, not having the 
confidence to draw nigh their enemies, were re- 
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treated towards Siena, and made many incurſi- 
ons into the land of the Florentines, committing 
many robberies, outrages, and violences. Nor 
did the king fail to make trial of other ways to aſ- 
ſail the enemy, by making them divide their forces, 
and by new troubles and aſſaults to beat them out 
of heart. 

Gerardo Garribatorti was lord of the vale of 
Bagno, who always either out of friendſhip or ob- 
ligation, had, together with his anceſtors, been 
ſoldiers or penſioners to the Florentines. This 
man held a private correſpondence with king Al- 
phonſo, for the exchanging his eſtate for another, 
to be given him by the king, in the kingdom of 
Naples. This deſign was revealed to the Floren- 
tines, who, to ſound his intention, ſent a meſſen- 
ger to remember him both of his, and his prede- 
ceſſors obligations, and to exhort him to continue 
faithful to the commonwealth. Gerardo ſeemed to 
admire at it, and with deep oaths and execrations - 
proteſted that ſo treacherous a thought never came 
into his mind, and that he would have gone him- 
ſelf to Florence, to remain there as a pledge of his 
faith; but being himſelf indiſpoſed, what he could 
not do himſelf he would make his fon do; whom 
he preſently conſigns to the ambaſſador to carry as 
a hoſtage to Florence, Theſe words, and theſe 
demonſtrations, made the Florentines believe Ge- - 
rardo to be ſincere, and his accuſers vain fellows and 
liars; whereupon they remained fully ſatisfied. But 
Gerardo with more inſtance continues his treaty 
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with the king, and having ſoon concluded it, the 


king ſends Frier Puccio, a knight of Jeruſalem, 


with ſufficient force to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
and lands of Gerardo, But the people of Bagno, 
being faithful to the Florentines, very unwillingly 
promiſed obedience to the king's officers. Frier 
Puccio had already taken poſſeſſion of the whole vale 
of Bagno, ſave only the caſtte of Corzano. 

The happened to be with Gerardo, at the time 
of his making his reſignation, one Antony Gua- 
landi a Piſan, both young and courageous, who 
was highly diſpleafed at this treaſon of Gerardo's; 
and having conſidered the ſituation of the fortreſs, 
and the countenance of the garriſon, whom he 
perceived diſſatisfied and diſcontented, ſeeing Ge- 
rardo ſtanding at the gate of the caſtle to let in the 
king's people, ſlips between him and the gate, and 
with both his hands thruſts Gerardo out, and com- 
mands the guards to ſhut the fortreſs againſt him, 
and maintain it for the people of Florence. The 
report of which being heard in Bagno, and other 
adjacent places, all the people took arms againſt 
the Arragonians, and erecting the ſtandards of 
Florence, drove them thence. As ſoon as this 
matter was heard at Florence, they impriſoned 
Gerardo's ſon, that was delivered them as hoſtage, 
and ſending forces to defend that country,-reduced 
it from a principality to a heutenancy, But Ge- 
rardo, traitor both to his lords and to his own 
ſon, with difficulty. eſcaped, leaving his wife, 
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family, and all his ſubſtance, in his enemies 
hands. 

This ſuceeſs was much valued in Florence; for, 
had the king had the fortune to become lord of it, 
he might with ſmall expence, at his pleaſure, have 
made incurſions into the vale of Tevere and Caſen- 
tino, and ſo annoyed the republic, that they could 
not have kept their forces intire to oppoſe the Ar- 
ragon army, then lying near Siena. 

The Florentines, beſides the preparations made 
in Italy, to ſuppreſs the force of the adverſe league, 
had ſent ſignior Agnolo Acciaivolo their ambaſſador 
to the king of France, to treat with him, to give 
leave to Renate of Anjou to come into Italy, in fa- 
vour of the duke and them; whereby he might 
both defend his friends, and being in Italy, watch 
ſome opportunity to regain his kingdom of Naples: 
towards which, they promiſed him aſſiſtance of men 
and money, So that whilſt the war was managed, 
in the manner we have related in Lombardy and 
Tuſcany, the ambaſſador made an ageement with 
Renate, that he ſhould, by the latter end of Jnne, 
come with two thouſand four hundred horſe into 
Italy, and that at his arrival at Alexandria, the 
league ſhould pay him thirty thouſand florins, and 
afterwards, during the war, ten thouſand florins a 
month. Purſuant to this agreement, he being abour 
to paſs into Italy was ſtopt by the duke of Savoy, 
and marquis of Montferrat, who, being friends to 
the Venetians, denied him paſſage. Whereupon 
the king was by the Florentine ambaſſador adviſed» 
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that, to add to his friends reputation, he ſhonlq 
return back to Florence, and by ſea carry ſome of 
his forces into Italy, and in the mean time, endea- 
vour to perſuade the king of France, to mediate 


with the duke of Savoy to grant paſſage to the reſt: 
according to his advice it was done; for Renate 


came by fea into Italy, and his forces at the king 


of France's inſtance were admitted into Savoy, 
King Renate was moſt honourably received by 
duke Francis, and the French and Italian troops, 
being joined, aſſailed the Venetians with ſo much 
vigour, that in a ſhort time they recovered all the 
towns taken in the territory of Cremona; and not 
therewith content, poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
greater part of the Breſcian country; and the Ve- 
netian army not thinking it ſecure to keep the field, 
was drawn under the walls of Breſcia, But winter 
approaching, the duke thought fit to draw the 
army into quarters, aſſigning Piacenza for the 
king's, Thus they lay all the winter fourteen 
hundred and fifty three, without doing any thing, 
and when ſpring was come, and it was thought 
the duke would draw into the field, and drive the 
Venetians out of all their territories on the main, 
the king let the duke underſtand, that he muſt of 
neceſſity return to France, This determination 
ſeemed as ſtrange, as it was unlooked for by the 
duke, and very ſenſibly it afflicted him; but though 
he went in perſon to diſſuade the king's departure, 
he could neither by prayers nor promiſes prevall, 
only he offered to leave part of his forces, and 
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ſend John his ſon to ſerve the league in his ſtead. 
This going away of Renate did not at all diſpleaſe 
the Florentines, for having recovered their caſtles, 
they ſtood no longer in fear of the king; and on 
the other ſide, they deſired the duke ſhould re- 
cover no more than his own lands in Lombardy. 
Renate, after his departure, ſent his ſon John 
into Italy, who ſtayed not long in Lombardy, but 
came to Florence, where he was honourably re- 
ceived. The king's departure made the duke very 
inclinable to peace, and the Venetians, Alphonſo, 
and the Florentines, being all weary, were extreme 


willing to it; beſides, the pope had with all earneſt- 


neſs preſſed, and did ſtill preſs it. For this ſame 
year Mahomet, the Great Turk, had taken Conſtan- 
tinople, and made himſelf lord of all Greece, which 
extremely frightened the chriſtian world, but eſ- 
pecially the Venetians and the pope, who both 
thought they already felt his arms in Italy, Where- 
tore the pope prayed. the Italian powers to ſend 
their ambaſſadors with authority to canfirm an uni- 
verſal peace. They all obeyed, and coming to 
diſpute the merits of the cauſe, there was found 
ſome difficulty in the treaty ; the Venetians de- 
manded from the duke Cremona, and the duke 
from them Bergamo, Breſcia and Crema; ſo that 
it was thought impoſſible to reſolve this difficulty. 

But what at Rome many thought ſo hard to be 
done, at Milan and Venice proved eaſy ; for whilſt 
they were {till treating peace at Rome, the duke 
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and the Venetians on the ninth of April fourteen 
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hundred and fifty four, concluded it, by virtue of 
which, each was to be mutually reſtored to the 
towns and lands they had before the war, and the 
duke had liberty to recover the towns taken from 
him by the duke of Savoy, and the marquis of 
Montferrat, and other Italian princes, and a month's . 
time was allowed to ratify it. The pope, Flo- 
rentines, and with them the Saneſi, and other leſ- 
ſer potentates, ratified it within the time; and not 
content therewith, a peace was concluded between 
the Florentines, duke, and Venetians, for twenty 
five years, 

King Alphonſo was the only prince of Italy that 
ſeemed diſſatisfied with this peace, thinking it 
ſomewhat entrenched upon his reputation, being 
received into it not as a principal but as an auxili- 
ary ; wherefore he kept long in ſuſpence, and could 
not let his intentions be underſtood. But the pope 
and other princes having ſent him many ſolemn 
embaſſies, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by 
them and eſpecially by the pope; and together with 
his ſon, entered into this league for thirty years; 
and the duke and king contracted double alliance, 
by intermarriage of their daughters to each others 
ſons. Notwithſtanding, that there might yet re- 
main ſome ſeeds of war in Italy, he would not con- 
ſent to the peace, till the colleagnes had granted 
him leave, that he might, without injury to them, 
make war upon the Genoeſe, Giſmond Malateſta, 
and Aſtorre prince of Faenza, And now the 
truce completed, Ferrando's ſon who was ſtill at 
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Siena, returned into the kingdom, having by his 


expedition into Tuſcany gained no dominion, but 
loſt a great many men. 


This univerſal peace being thus brought to an 


iſſue, all the fear remaining was, leſt king Alphon- 
ſo's enmity to the Genoeſe would diſturb it. The 
Venetians, according to their cuſtom when peace 1s 
made, having diſcharged Jacob Piccinino, one of 
their leaders, he, joining himſelf with ſeveral other 
captains out of employment, came to Romania, 
and from thence into the country of Siena, where 
Piccinino fitting down, began a war, and took 
many towns from the Sianeſe. 

In the beginning of theſe troubles, and com- 
mencement of the year fourteen hundred and fifty 
tive died pope Nicolas, and to him ſucceeded Calix- 
tus the third, This pope to ſuppreſs the new and 
neighbouring war, under John Ventimiglia his 
general, drew together as great a power as ſo ſud- 
denly he could; and joining with the duke's and 
Florentine forces, who were likewiſe brouzht on 
foot to ſuppreſs theſe diſorders, ſent them againſt 
Piccininoz and the two armies engaging near Bol- 
ſena, though Ventimiglia was taken priſoner, yet 
Piccinino loſt the day, making a flying retreat to 
Caſtiglione in Peſcaia; and had not king Alphonſo 
ſupplied him with money, he had been utterly un- 


done; which made many think this attempt of 


Piccinino's was made by the king's orders, Where- 
upon Alphonſo ſuppoſing himſelf diſcovered, to 
Vol. II. N e 
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reconcile himſelf to the colleagues and the peace, 
from which he ſeemed by this feeble war to have 


- alienated himſelf, ordered things ſo, that Piccinino 


ſhould reſtore to the Sianeſe their towns, and they 
give him twenty thouſand florins ; and this agree- 
ment made, he received Piccinino into the king- 
dom. 


In theſe times, though the pope buſied himſelf 
in bridling Piccinino's violences, yet he was not 


wanting to take order for the ſupport of chriſtiani- 


ty, which he beheld ſadly oppreſſed by the Turks: 
wherefore he ſent into all chriſtian provinces am- 
baſſadors and preachers, to perſuade the princes 
and people to arm themſelves in defence of their 
religion, and with their eſtates and perſons encou- 
rage an expedition againſt the common enemy. 
Whereupon in Florence great alms were gathered, 
and many wore the ſign of the croſs as a badge, 
that they were ready to ſerve in perſon: many ſo- 
lemn proceſſions were likewiſe made; nor was there 
any thing wanting, either in the public or private 


| perſons, to demonſtrate, they would be of the firſt 


rank of Chriſtians both for counſel, men, and money, 
to forward ſuch an enterprize, | 

But the heat of this Croiſado was cooled by a 
new accident which intervened. The Turk be- 
ing with his army at the ſiege of Belgrade, a town. 
ſituated in Hungary on the river Danube, was by 
the Chriſtian army routed, and himſelf wounded: 
ſo that the pope and other chriſtians having out- 
lived their fears, conceĩved for the loſs of Conſtan- 
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tinople, the preparations for war became lukewarm, 
and by the death of John, the Vaivod, general in 
that victory, grew quite cold. 

But to return to the affairs in Italy. In the year 
fourteen hundred and fifty fix, the war begun by 
Jacob Piccinino being put an end to, ſo that arms 
among men were quite laid aſide, it appeared as if 
God had taken them up; for there happened ſuch 
prodigious ſtorms of wind in Tuſcany, that the 
like was never heard of before, and the effects of 
them will ſeem wonderful, and aſtoniſh future ge- 
nerations, 2 

On the twenty Gxth of Auguſt, an hour before 
day, from the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to Ancona, 
there aroſe a dark, thick and foggy cloud, extending 
itſelf for the ſpace of two miles; which, croſſing 
Italy to the ſea oppoſite to Piſa, forced by ſuperior 
power, whether natural or ſupernatural, was torn 
aſunder and divided, and the broken pieces furiouſ- 
ly agitated, and ſeeming to fight and joſtle each o- 
ther, ſometimes mounting up to heaven, and then 
again with great fury deſcending, and often whirl- 
ed about with violent motion, ſtill ſending before 
them a moſt tempeſtuous wind, with ſtrange and 
monſtrous flaſhes and flames of fire ; and from theſe 
broken and confuſed clouds, thoſe furious winds, 
and frequent lightenings, iſſued a dreadful noiſe, 
more terrible than ever any earthquake or thunder 
that had ever been heard, to the terror and amaze- 
ment of all beholders, who could think nothing 
N 2 
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but that the world was at an end, and that fire, 
earth and water, were returning into their firſt 
chaos, Wherever this prodigious ſtorm reached, 


it produced ſtrange and monſtrous effects; but the 


moſt notable of all happened about the caſtle of St. 
Caxiano, This caſtle is about eight miles from 
Florence, on the hills that part the vale of Piſa and 
Greve: this furious tempeſt paſſing between that 
caſtle and the borough of St. Andrew, ſeated upon 
the ſame hill, touched not St. Andrews, and only 
in the paſſing threw down ſome turrets and chim- 
neys in St, Caxiano; but about as much forward 
as it is between one of thoſe towns and the other, 
many houſes were levelled with the very ground, 
and the roofs of the churches of St. Martin, at 
Bagnuolo and St. Maria della Pace, whole, as they 
ſrood upon them, were carried above a mile dif- 
tance: a carrier likewiſe, with his mules, in the 
valley, a good diſtance from the road, were found 
dead: all the ſtubborneſt oaks, and ſtrongeſt trees, 
that would not bend to this violence, were not only 
torn up by the roots, but carried a good diſtance 


from the place where they grew. So that when 


the ſtorm was over, men were ſtruck with wonder 
and admiration to behold the country waſte and de- 
ſolate, churches and houſes ruined, poor people 
lamenting to ſee their habitations thrown down, 
and under their ruins their beaſts and family buried: 


ſo that whoever ſaw or heard it, were affected with 


horror and compaſſion. 
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Certainly, by this, God intended rather to threaten 
than chaſtize Tuſcany ; for had this ſtorm entered 
into any city, where houſes and inhabitants were 
thick, as it did among the oaks and trees, and ſmall 
diſperſed houſes, undoubtedly it had cauſed that 
ruin and deſtruction, which can hardly be imagin- 
ed. But the Deity was pleaſed with this ſmall 
example to revive in mens minds the memory of 
his power, But to return where I left. 

King Alphonſo was, as I ſaid before, diſſatisfi- 
ed with the peace, and ſince the war, he had by 
Jacob Piccinino, moved without any reaſonable oc- 
caſion, had produced no important effect, he would 
make trial what thoſe would produce which by the 
articles of the league he had power to move, And 
therefore in the year fourteen hundred and fifty 
ſix, he by ſea and land makes war on the Genoeſe, 
deſirous to reſtore the ſtate to the Adorni, and take 
it from the Fregoſi who now governed; and in the 
mean time ſends Jacob Piccinino againſt Giſmond 
Malateſta; but he having placed ſtrong garriſons 
in his towns, cared not much for Piccinino, ſo 
that on this part the king did no great matter ; but 
his attempt on Genoa created him and his kingdom 
more war than he had a mind to. 

Peter Fregoſa was now Doge of Genoa, who, 
tearful he could not ſupport himſelf againſt the 
king's power, reſolved at leaſt to give what he 
could not keep himſelf, to one that could defend 
him from his enemies, and might ſome time or a- 

N 3 
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ther, for ſuch a ſervice, give him a proportionable 
reward. To which end he ſends ambaſſadors to 
Charles the ſeventh of France, offering him the do- 
minion of Genoa. Charles accepts the offer, and 
ſends John of Anjou, ſon to king Renate, to take 
poſſeſſion of that city, who ſometime before having 


left Florence was returned to France; and Charles 


perſuaded himſelf that John, having learned. many 
of the Italian cuſtoms, might govern that city bet- 
ter than any other, and he was likewiſe in hopes 
he might find an opportunity to make from thence 


an expedition to Naples to recover that kingdom 
which Alphonſo had taken from his father. John 
come therefore to Genoa, where he was received 
as Prince, and all the forces of that city and 
ſtate delivered into his poſſeſſion. This accident 
much diſpleaſed Alphonſo, who doubted he had 
engaged a too important enemy againſt himſelf ; 
yet not at all diſmayed, he courageouſly purſues 
his enterprize, and had already brought his arma- 
do under Villa Marina to Porto Fino; where ſeized 
with a ſudden diſtemper he dies. 

By his death, John and the Genoeſe were de- 
livered from this war; and Ferrando, who ſucceed- 
ed his father in the kingdom, grew extremely ſuſ- 
picious; for having now an enemy of ſuch reputa- 


tion in Italy, and being jealous of many of his 


nobles, whoſe fidelity he doubted, and whoſe in- 
clination to novelty he knew, he was not without 
cauſe fearful, leſt they ſnould take part with the 
French: he likewiſe feared the pope, whoſe ambi- 
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tion he was ſenſible of, left whilſt he was yet un- 
ſettled in his kingdom, he ſhould endeavour to de- 
prive him of it. All his hopes were in the duke of 
Milan, who was no leſs concerned for the king- 
dom, than Ferrando himſelf; for he was jealous, 
ſhould the French become mafters of it, they might 
likewiſe graſp at his eftates, to which he very well 
knew they laid a claim, 

Wherefore no ſooner was Alphonſo dead, but 
the duke ſent letters and forces to Ferrando; theſe 
to give him aid and reputation, thoſe to exhort 
him to be courageous ; aſſuring him he would not 
in any neceſſity forſake him. The pope, after the 
death of Alphonſo, deſigned to give that kingdom 
to Peter Lodovic Borgia his nephew: but to give 
his deſign a more ſpecious pretence, he declared, 
that he intended to reduce it under the empire of 
the church, and to that purpoſe -perſuaded the 
duke not to give any encouragement to Ferrando z b 
offering him thoſe towns he was already poſſeſſed 
of in that kingdom. | 

But in the height of theſe thoughts, and con- 
trivances of new troubles, pope Calixtus dies; to 
whom ſucceeded Pius the ſecond, a Sianeſe, of the 
family of the Picolhomini, and called Eneas. This 
pope employing all his thoughts for the good of 
chriſtendom, and the honour of the church, ſetting 
aſide all private intereſt and paſſion, at the intreaty 
of the duke of Milan, crowns Ferrando king; judg- 
ing, he might rather preſerve the peace of Italy 
by preſerving him in his poſſeſſion, than either by 
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favouring the French claim, or uſurping that king- 
dom, as Calixtus would have done, to himſelf: in 
requittal of which favour, Ferrando makes Antony, 
the pope's nephew, prince of Malphi, and gives 
him his natural daughter to wife; he likewiſe re- 
ſtores Beneventum and Terracina to the church. 
And now Italy feemed in perfect quiet, and the 
pope diſpoſed himſelf to promote an expedition a- 
gainſt the Turks, as Calixtus had begun to do, 
when there happened a diſſention, between the 
Fregoſi and John lord of Genoa; whieh kindled a 
more important war, than any had been before, 
Petrino Fregoſi was retired to a caſtle of his upon 
the Riviera; not thinking himſelf recompenſed by 
John of Anjou in any proportion, to the deſerts of 
himſelf or his family, who had been the only in- 
ſtruments to make him prince of that city, ſo that 
at laſt they came to open enmity. This was very 
pleaſant to Ferrando, as the only means and path 
to his ſecurity; wherefore he ſupplied Petrino with 
men and money, hoping by him to drive- John 
from that ſtate: whereof John, having intelligence, 


ſends into France for aid, with which he marches 


to encounter Petrino, but found him by the great 


aſſiſtance given him ſo ſtrong, he thought it belt, 


to retreat, and guard the city. Into which Petrino 
one night enters, and takes poſſeſſion of ſome 
places; but day appearing, he was by John's forces 


encountered, and ſlain, and moſt of his people kil- 
led or taken. 
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This victory encouraged John to venture an ex- 
pedition againſt the kingdom; and in October, in 
the year fourteen hundred and fifty nine, with a 
great armado he ſails to Baia, and thence proceeds 
to Seſſa, where he was by that duke received. The 
prince of Tarento, the Aquilani, and many other 
cities and princes, joined with John; ſo that the 
whole kingdom was in confuſion; which Ferrando 
ſeeing, had recourſe to the pope and duke; and 
that he might have the fewer enemies, makes peace 
with Giſmond de Malateſta; at which Jacob Pic- 
cinino was ſo angry, being a profeſt enemy of Giſ- 
mond's, that deſerting his ſervice he joins with 
John. Ferrando therefore ſends money to Frederic 
lord of Urban, and with as much ſpeed as he could, 
gathers together, for thoſe times, a good army, 
and on the river Sarni faces his enemy ; but in the 
engagement Ferrando was routed, and moſt of his 
beſt captains taken. After this defeat, the city of 
Naples, and ſome few princes and towns, continu- 
ed faithful to Ferrando, but the greateſt part yield- 
ed to John. Jacob Piccinino would have had John, 
immediately upon this victory, to have marched 
directly up to Naples, and poſſeſs himſelf of the 
head of the kingdom : but John would not, ſaying, 
„He would firſt poſſeſs himſelf of all the other 
parts of his dominions, and then aſſault him” 
thinking, that if he were maſter of all the other 
towns, Naples would ſoon be gained. But taking 
this courſe, he took away victory from himſelf 
for he did not conſider, that the members more 
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eaſily follow the head, than the head the members. 


After his defeat, king Ferrando had ſaved himſelf 


in Naples; whither thoſe of his ſubjects, that were 
driven from their eſtates, fled to him for ſhelter; 
and, in the gentleſt manner he could, he gathers 
money, and makes a little head of an army : he 
ſends afreſh for aid to the pope and duke, who 
both ſupplied him in a larger manner, and with 
more expedition than before. So that now grown 
ſtrong, he marches out of Naples, and having be- 
gun to recover reputation, recovers ſome of the 
loſt towns, 

Whilſt war raged thus in the kingdom, there 
happened an accident, which took from John both 
his repuation and power to overcome, The Ge- 


. noeſe, weary of the covetous and infolent govern- 


ment of the French, took arms againſt the king's 
governor, and forced him to fly into the little caſtle: 
in this attempt the Adorni and Fregoſi were a- 
greed, and ſupplied by the duke of Milan with men 
and money, as well to recover the ſtate as defend 
it. So that king Renate, who was coming with a 
fleet to the aſſiſtance of his ſon, hoping he might 
regain Genoa, by means of the little caſtle, as he 
was landing his forces, was ſo totally routed, that he 
was forced with ſhame to return to Provence. This 
news coming to the kingdom of Naples quite 
daunted John of Anjou; yet he wold:not give over, 
but for ſome time maintained the war, aided by 
thoſe nobles, who for their rebellion again Ferrando, 
thought they ſhould find no pardon. At laſt, after 
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ſundry-accidents, a pitched battle was fought be- 
tween the two royal armies, in the year fourteen 
hundred and ſixty three, near Troja; wherein 
John was defeated : yet was not the loſs of the 
battle of that conſequence, as the loſs of Jacob 
Piccinino, who deſerted him and joined with Fer- 
rando; ſo that having no forces to rely upon, he re. 
treats to Hiſtria, and thence returns to France. 
This war laſted four years, and he loſt that by 
his own neglect, which the valour of his ſoldiers 
had ſeveral times won. 

In this war the Florentines were not at all con- 
cerned, though true it is, John of Arragon, new- 
ly raiſed to that kingdom, by the death of Alphon- 
ſo, did by his ambaſſador requeſt them to aſſiſt his 
nephew Ferrando, as they were obliged by the 
league made with Alphonſo his father, To which 
the Florentines anſwered, *©* They were not bound 
to help the ſon in a war the father had brought 
upon himſelf; and that, as it was begun with- 
« out their counſel, ſo.it ſhould be continued and 
ordered without their aid.“ Whereupon the 
ambaſſadors, on their kiug's behalf, proteſted the 
penalty of the obligation, and damages, and in a 
rage departed the city. So that the Florentines were 
all the time of this war, as to foreign affairs, in 
peace; but they enjoyed not that quiet within, as 
in the next book ſhall be fully declared, | 
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30 0 & VI 


HOSE, who read the former books, may 
| perhaps imagine that a writer of the Floren- 
tines affairs may have extended too largely the re- 
lations of things done in Lombardy, and the king- 
dom; yet, neither hitherto have I, nor ſhall I for 
the future, avoid ſuch narratives: for though 1 
never promiſed a hiſtory of Italy, yet I judge it 
proper to make it a relation of the moſt notable 
things that happened in that province, becauſe the 
omitting them would render our hiſtory more ob- 
ſcure, and conſequently much leſs delightful; e- 
ſpecially ſince from the actions of other people and 
princes of Italy oftentimes aroſe thoſe wars, in 
which the Florentines were forced to concern them- 
ſelves. Thus from the war between John of An- 
jon, and king Ferdinand, proceeded that enmity 
and implacable hatred, which enſued afterwards 
between Ferdinand and the Florentines, and par- 
ticularly between Ferdinand and the family of the 
Medici; for the King had complained not only, 
that himſelf was not aſſiſted in that war, but that 
his enemies were by the Fyorentines favoured, and 
his diſpleaſure therefore conceived againſt them Was 
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the occaſion of exceeding many inconveniences, as 
call hereafter be declared. And becauſe I have 
written at large ſuch matters as have happened 
without the city, till the year fourteen hundred and 
ſixty three, it will be requiſite for the better relat- 
ing thoſe troubles; which in that time happened 
within the city, to look ſome years backwards. 

But firſt, according to my cuſtom, let me, by way 
of diſcourſe, lay, that whoever thinks any republic 
can be united, flatters himſelf with a vain hope. 
True it is that ſome diviſions are ' prejudicial, and 
others again beneficial to a commonwealth. Thoſe | 
are attended with prejudice and damage, which are 
with factions and followers accompanied ; and thoſe 
produce benefit and advantage which without fac. 
tions and followers are maintained. Since then no 
ounder of a common-wealth can fo eftabliſh'it that 
no enmities ariſe in it, he ought at leaſt to provide, 
that no factions get head; to which end he is to 
conſider that in all cities, citizens gain themſelves 
reputation either by public or private means. G 

public renown is attained to by victory i in the 
field, by the taking of towns, by the careful and 
diſcreet diſcharging of embaſſies, or by the giving 
to the ſtate prudent and ſucceſsful counſels: pri- 
rate means by which reputation is attained to, are 
gratifying particular citizens, defending them from 
puniſhment, ſupplying! them with money, advaue· 
ing them undeſervedly ta honour and employment, 
and entertaining and pleaſing the commonalty with 
Vor, II. 0 
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it is impoſſible by the wiſdom of man to prevent 
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ſports and gifts; and from hence ariſe parties, fol. 
lowers and factions. And though reputation thus 
attained, may offend, yet it may likewiſe be uſeful, 
vvhen not incumbered with factious followers, be- 
cauſe it is only founded on priyate good for though 


animoſities from ariſing among ſuch citizens, yet 
having no followers, that for their private ends ad- 
here to them, they cannot prejudice the common - 
wealth, but may well adyantage it; for in aſpiring 
to their own-ends,. they muſt neceſſarily advance 
the intereſt of the ſtate, and by being continually 
watchful over one another's actions, they take care 
that no law nor civil conſtitutions be infringed. 
The enmities of Florence were always accom- 
panied with factions and followers, and were there- 


fore always prejudicial ; nor was any victorious 


faction longer united than the adverſe party conti- 
nued in ſome power; but as ſoon as their enemies 
were quite extinct, then they divided among them- 
ſelves, having no fears to reſtrain, nor rule nor or- 
der to bridle them. The faction of Coſmo de Me- 
dici got in the year fourteen hundred and thirty 
four the ſn periority, and becauſe the oppreſſed 
party had {till ſome life, and was ſupported by 
many mighty men, they through fear continued 
united, and tolerably quiet, ſo. long as they lived 
free from error and ſcandal, nor had by ſigiſter, 
dealings incurred the hate of the people; ſo that 
whenever the government had occaſion of the peo- 
ple to re-eſtabliſh their authority, they found them 
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always ready to give unto the chief of that faction 
the Balia, or whatever authority they deſired, and 
thus from the year fourteen hundred and thirty 
four to fourteen hundred and fifty five, being one 
and twenty years, they were ſix times confirmed 
in the Balia by the uſual election of the councils, 

There were in Florence, as we have ſeveral times 
before mentioned, two mighty citizens, Coſmo de 
Medici, and Neri Capponi; of which Neri was one 
who had by public means attained his reputation, 
ſo that he had many friends, but few followers: on 
the other ſide, Coſmo, having both by public and 


private ways aſpired to his greatneſs, had friends 


and followers in abundance. Theſe two, during 
their lives, continuing united, eaſily obtained of 
the people whatever they deſired, becauſe they had 
love mixed with their authority; but in the year 
fourteen hundred and fifty - five Neri being dead, 
the faction found it difficult to be confirmed in 
their authority; and Coſmo's particular friends, 
and thoſe of the moſt powerful in the ſtate, were 
the occaſion of it; for ſtanding no more in awe of 
the adverſe party now quite extinct, they had a de- 
fre to diminiſh” his authority, which proved the 
beginning of thoſe diviſions that afterwards in the 
year fourteen hundred and fixty fix happened, For 
thoſe to whom the government appertained; in the 
councils, here they . freely debated the public ad- 
miniſtrations, adviſed, that it was convenient the 
Balia ſhould not be RON but that mo ee 
e 4. Rk 
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. ſhould be filled up, and the magiſtrates. choſen bi 
lot according to the favour and * * the for. 
mer imburſations. 

Io allay this humour, Coſmo had bans one of 
theſe two remedies to chooſe, either with thoſe 
followers which ſtill adhered to him, to ſeize the 

government by force, and compel. all the reſt toi 

ſubmit, or elſe to let matters proceed, and in time 
let his friends know, that they deprived not him, 
but themſelves of their reputation and goverm - 

ment; of , which two remedies. he choſe the la, 
| for he knew that by this way of choice, the purſes 
being full of his friends, he could not run any haz. 
ard, and might at pleaſure reſume the government. 

I be city thus again reduced to the chooſing 

magiſtrates by lot, the univerſality of the citizens 
believed they had regained their liberty, and that 
the offices ſhould no more be ſupplied according to 
the will of the mighty men, but as they themſelves 
thought fit; ſo that now one great man's follow. 
ers, and then another's were beaten, and they who 

uſed to behold their houſes full of ſuitors and pre: 
ſents, now beheld them empty both of men and 
gifts. They likewiſe ſaw themſelves become equal 
with thofe who had been accounted: far inferior 
to them, and their equals; were become their ſi- 
periors ; neither were they reſpected aor honourei, 
but) many times laughed at, and derided ; and in 
the ſtreets and market places the people took 

freedom to diſcourſe what they pleaſed, either i 

them, or the commonwealth ; ſo that they ſoon 
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became ſenſible, not Coſmo, but they, had loſt the 
authority. All which Coſmo diſſembled, and when 
ever any thing pleaſing to the Nn Was Gchated, 
he was the firſt to promote it. | 

But that which moſt of all terrified the great 
men, and gave Coſmo an opportunity of being a- 
gain ſought after, was the reviving of the Cataſto 
of fourteen hundred and twenty ſeven ; whereby 
taxes were to be impoſed by rule of Jaw; and not 
by the will of men. This law paſſed, and com- 
miſſioners to put it in execution elected, made all 
the great citizens aſſemble together, and going to 
Coſmo, intreated him that he would be pleaſed to 
reſcue both them and himſelf from the hands of the 
people, and reſtore the ſtate to that reputation 
which might increaſe his power, and recover their 
honour. To which Coſmo made anſwer, that he 
was content, provided the law was made brderly 
by conſent of the people, and not by any force, 
for otherwiſe he would have no concern in it, nor 
thould it once be moved. They therefore deten 
ed the councils by a law to eſtabliſh a new Balg, 
but obtained it not; vVheretu pon all the great men 
returned to Cofino, ant in moſt humble maniter 
beſought him to conſent to x parliament, which 
Coſmo utterly denied out of defigrt' to make them 
ſenſible of the error they had committed; and b&- 
cauſe Donato Ceohi,, then Gonfalonier of juſtice, 
would withoũt his conſent have fummoned a pas- 
_— Coſmo: procured Rim to de {6 ſcoffed aral 
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ſcorned at by the ſenators that ſate with him in 
office, that growing mad upon it, he was ſent 
home to his houſe for a lunatic. 

Nevertheleſs leſt he ſhould at length ſuffer things 
to run ſo far out of order that they would not ſo 
eaſily, when he had a mind to it, be retriered; 
Luke Pitti, an opiniative daring man, being elect- 
ed Gonfalonier of juſtice, he judged it convenient 
to leave the whole management of the affair to his 
diſcretion, that if there happened any miſcarriage, 
the fault might be imputed to Luke, and not to 
him. Luke, at his entrance into the magiſtracy, 
made ſeveral propoſitions to the people for reviving 
the Balia, and being refuſed it, threatened thoſe 
Which dat in the councils with haughty and injuri- 
ous words, and ſoon after proceeded to deeds; for 
in Auguſt fourteen hundred and fifty three, on the 
vigils of S. Laurence, having filled the palace with 
armed men, and ſummoning the people into. the 
Piazza, he made them by force conſent to that, 
which yoluatar ily they would never have agreed 

to. 

WE hs ment mus 3 * he * 
created, the chiefeſt of the magiſtracy, by the 

vice of a few, to begin that government _— ter- 
ror, Which they had gotten by violence, confined 
ſignior Girolamo Machiavel, with ſome others, and 
many they deprived of their offices. Girolamo, 
For not obeying his confinement, was proclaimed 
rebel, and going up and down Italy, ſtirring up 
all princes and lates againſt his country, was in 
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Lunigiana, by the treachery of one of the ſenators 
there, taken, and brought to * where he 
died in priſon, | 
This kind pf government, for eight years thati it 
laſted, was moſt violent and inſupportable; for 
Coſmo. through age and diſtemper grown weak 
and indiſpoſed, not being able to give that attend- 
ance he was want on the public affairs, a few ci- 
tizens at their pleaſure preyed upon, and ſpoiled 
the city. Luke Pitti, as a reward of his good fer- 
vice done to the commonwealth, was knighred s 
and he to teſtify no leſs gratitude to the ſtate, than 
the ſtate had done to him, would have thoſe, for- 
merly called Priors of the Trades, that at leaſt they 
might, reſerve the 1itle of what they had loſt: paſ- 
ſeſſion of, now to be called Priors of the Liberty; 
and whereas the Gonfaloniers pled formerly to be 
ſeated on the right hand of the rectors or governors, 
he ordered they. ſhould hereafter take place in the 
midſt of them; and that God might ſeem to be a 
partaker in theſe actions, public proceſſion and 
prayers. were ordered to be made with thankſgiv- 
ings for the reſtoration of their honours. 
Signior Luke had been both by the ſenate Rp 
Coſmo very . richly preſented; and after their ex- 
amples the citizens were even at ſtrife who ſhould 
firſt bring his gift, ſo that it was generally ſuppoſ- 
ed the whole value of his preſents could not amount 
to leſs than twenty thouſand ducats: which 1aiſed 
him to ſuch. a heighth of reputation, that not Cof- 
mo but Luke governed the city, and ſwelled him 
| o * 
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164 HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 
him to that confidence, that he began to erect two 
princely and magnificent palaces, one in Florence, 


the other at Rucciano about a mile diſtant from 


that city. But that in Florence was much larger 
and more ſtately than ever till that time had been 
attempted to be built by any private citizen; and to 
bring it to perfection he was thrifty of all advan- 
tages, and ſpared not to make uſe of any extraor- 
dinary means ; for not only particular citizens and 


private perſons preſented him, and fupplied him 


with neceffaries for the building, but the whole 
commonalty and peopte laid their hands to the 
work; and beſides, every banditto, thief, or aſſaſſi- 
nate, or any other offender that ſtood in fear of 


. puniſhment, if he was any way uſeful to the 


work, might in theſe fabrics find a ſecure ſanctuary. 
Though the other citizens bnilt not like him, yet 
were they no leſs tyrannical and rapacious than he; 
fo that whilſt Florence had no enemy from abroad 
to oppoſe it, it was re da nn Ne its 
own citizens. (1 
During theſe Sins: 8 ag / n 
been ſaid before, the war in the kingdom, and the 
pope in Romania had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the fa- 
mily of the Malateſti, from whom he had a great 
mind to take Rimini and Ceſena, then ig their poſ- 
ſeſſion. So that in this enterpriſe, and in fodhing 
how to carry on a war againſt the Turks, pope 
Pius ſpent his papacy; whilſt Florence continued 
in its troubles and/divifions.” ' The firſt breach in 


Coſmo's party began in the- year fburteen handted 
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and a five, upon the occaſion before recited, 
which by his prudence as we have declared, was 
for that time compoſed; but in the year fourteen 
hundred and fixty four, Coſmo's diſtempers and 
- weakneſs increaſed ſo violently that he departed 
this life; Both his friends and enemies lamented 
bis death; for thoſe who for reaſons of ſtate loved 
him not, beholding the extortion of the citizens, 
whilſt he yet lived, out of reverence to whom they 
were ſomewhat -reſtrained, feared, now that he 
was gone, they ſhould be utterly ruined and de- 
ſtroyed ; for in Peter his ſon they had little confi- 
' dence,” who though he was a good man, yet being 
both ſickly and unſetled, and raw in the govern- 
ment, he was forced to bear reſpect to others, who 
now run on in a full career of rapine and oppreti- 
on, having no reis to curb or reſtain them. 
Coſmo was the moſt famous and renownetl citi- 
zen, not being a military man, that ever had lived 
in the memory of mankind, either in Florenee or 
any other city whatever; not only exceeding all o- 
ther citizens of his time in riches and authority, 
but likewiſe in liberality and prudence. For that 
which, among many other admirable qualities, en- 
titled him moſt: of all to the being eſteemed the | 
principal perſon of his country, was his being 1i- #3 
beral and magnificent, there ſcarcy-being a citizen —\f 
that lived in any repute, but he had lent great ſums [| 
of money to, and oftentimes:ypor- informution of 1 
the neceſſities of perſons of quality, without being | 
alked, he ſuppliedy Meir occaſions. Nor were his ; 
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magnificent buildings leſs evidences of the-greatneſ 
of his mind; for beſides his reparations, he found - 
£d the convents and churches of St. Mark, and $t, 
Laurence, and the monaſtery of St. Verdiano in 
Florence, the church of Gerolamo, and the abbey 
thereto belonging in the mountains of Fieſole, and 
a church of friars minors in Magello; and moreover 
in the abbeys of the holy croſs of the Servi, of Ag- 
noli and St? Ninyato, he erected many ſumptuous 
altars and chapels: all which churches and chapels, 


. beſides the erecting them, he endowed and furniſh- 
ed with all ornaments neceflary for divine ſervice. 


To which ſacred buildings and dedications may 
be added his private fabrics, whereof are Qill extant 
one palace in the city more than becoming a perſon 
. of. his.quality, and four in the country at Careggio, 

Fieſole, Cafaggivolo and Febrio, all houſes' fitter 
far (princes than private ditizens. And leſſ his 
magnificent edifices in Florence ſhould not give him 


ſufficient renown, he built in Jeruſalem an hoſpital 


for poor and diſraſed pilgrims, in which work he 
expended vaſt ſums of money. And though theſe 
palaces, and all his actions und works were ſo ma - 
jeſtical, and he lived in Florence like a prince, yet 
all his deportments were tempered with fo much 
prudence, that he never enceeded the bounds af 
common modeſty and civil. order ; for in chis con- 
verſation, bouſe-keeping,' attendance; and marryii 
bis childran, he ſur paſſæd not any other diſureet and 
civil citizen; for he knew that an extraordinary 
pomp" and train, hich is dully viewed and gaze 
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at, contracts more envy than ſolid actions covered 
with honeſt modeſty. When therefore he was to 
match any oſ his ſons, he ſought not the alliance 
of princes, but married John to Cornelia of the fa- 
mily of the Alexandri, and Peter to Lucretia of the 
family of the Tornabuoni, and of his grand · children 
by Peter, he married Bianca to William Pazzi, and 
Anne to Bernard Ruccela. 

As to intrigues of ſtate, the affairs of neighbour- 
ing princes, and civil government at home, none of 
his time were equal to him for intelligente; by 
which means only, in ſo great variety of fortune, 
in ſo giddy a city, and ſuch iriconſtant citizens, he 
preſerved himſelf in the government for one and 
thirty years: for his wiſdom gave him foreſight; 
and diſcerning inconveniences afar off, he either 
prevented them, or if they grew upon him; made 
ſuch preparation they could not offend him; where - 
by he not only ſuppreſſed domeſtical and civil am- 
bition, but prevailed over many princes with ſuch! 
happy prudence and ſucceſs, that whoever joined: 
in league with him and his country, became at leaſt 
equal, if not ſuperior to their enemies ; and who 
ever oppoſed them, loſt either their time, money 
or eſtate, Which the Venetians can ſufficiently 
teſtify, who, when united with him againſt Phi- 
lip, had always the better; but diſunited; were 
ficft by Philip, and afterwards by Francis, oppreſ- 
ſed and overcome; and when they joined with Al. 
phonſo againſt the common-wealth of Florence, 
Colmo by his ſole credit reduced both Naples and 
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Venice to ſuch ſtraits for want of money, that they 
were forced to accept what peace he pleaſed. * And 
indeed all the difficulties Coſmo encoutered with, 
both without and” within the city had iſſues glori- 
ous to himfelf, and diſgraceful to his enemies, ſo 
that civil diſcords always added to his authority at 
home, and war without to his renown and reputa- 
tion abroad; for to the dominions of the common- 
wealth he annexed Borgo a Sancto Sepulchro, 


Montidoglio, Caſentino and Valdibagna. Thus by 


his virtue and fortune he oppreſſed his enemies, 
and advanced his friends. He was born in the year 
thirteen hundred and eighty nine, on the feaſt of 
St. Coſmo and Damian. The beglnning of his 
life was full of troubles, as appears by his baniſh- 
ment, impriſonment and danger of death. After 
the ruin of pope John, with whom he went to the 
council of Conſtance, he was forced to ſave his life 
by flying in diſguiſe; but from forty years of age 
he lived very happily; ſo that not only thoſe who 
adhered to him in public adminiſtrations, but all 
they wWho managed his money throughout Europe 
were partakers of his felicity, whereby many fami- 
lies in Florence were raiſed to great riches, as the 
Tornabuoni,' Benci, Portinari, and Saſſeti; and 
indeed every one depending on his counſel and for- 
tune enriched themſelves. But though in building 
churches, and diſtributing of alms, and doing good 
offices, he was at a continual expence, yet he would 
oft-times lament to his friends, that he could never 
ſpend ſo much to the honour of God, but he fill 
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ſeund himſelf in his books a debtor. He was but 
mean of ſtature, and brown, of complexion, yet of 
a very venerable preſence ; not learned, but very 
eloquent and of excellent natural parts, officious to 
his friends, : charitable to the poor, edifying in con- 
verſation, wary in counſel, ſpeedy in execution, 
and in his ſpeeches and replies witty, yet grave. 

In his firſt baniſhmept Rinaldo ſending to tell 
him that, “ The hen was ſett,“ he replied, © That 
© (he could hatch but ill ſo far out of her. neſt :” 
and to ſome other rebels, who told him they could 
not ſleep, he ſaid, © He believed it ſince they had 
** robbed themſelves of their reſt.” - Of. pope Pius 
perſuading princes to take arms againſt the Turk, 
he faid, „An old man undertakes a, young en- 
terprize, To the Venetian ambaſſadors, who, 
with thoſe of king Alphonſo, came to Florence, to 
wake their complaints againſt the republic, he 
ſhewed his bare head, and having aſked them what 
colour it was of, they anſwered white; to which 
he replied,- © Ere long your ſenators will have 
heads as white as mine.“ | 

Some few hours before his death, his wife aſk- 
ing him why he ſhut his eyes, To uſe them to 
it,“ replied he: ſome citizens, after his return 
from baniſhment, telling him that he ſpoiled the 
city, and offended. God by baniſhing ſo many hon- 
eſt men, he replied, © Better a city ſpoiled, than 
** loſt, and that two yards of ſhorn cloth made an 
* honeſt man, and that eſtates were not defended 
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© with beads in mens hands.” Which ſayings 
gave occaſion to his enemies to aſperſe him, that 
he loved himſelf more than his country, and this 
world more than the other. Many other of his 
ſayings might be recorded, which as unneceſſary I 
omit. 

Coſmo was moreover a great lover and advancer 
of learned men, and therefore brought Argiropolo 
the Grecian, one of the moſt learned men of thoſe 
times to Florence, that he might inſtruct the Flo- 
rentine youth in the Greek tongue, and other ſci- 
ences he was ſkilled in. He entertained in his own 
houſe Marſilius Ficinus that ſecond father of the 
Platonic philoſophy, whom he entirely loved; and 
to the end he might with better conveniency apply 
himſelf to his ſtudy, and Coſmo have him always 
ready at hand, he gave him a dwelling houfe near 
his own palace of Carreggio. This his wiſdom, 
theſe his riches, this manner of living, and his 
fortune, were the cauſes that in Florence he was 
both loved and feared by his fellow-citizens, and 
by the princes not only of Italy, but of all Europe 
marvellouſly efteemed, leaving foundations to his 
poſterity, that they might in virtue equal him, and 
in fortune far excel him, and attain to as great au- 
thority and reputation as himſelf had enjoyed in 
Florence, not only in that city, but in all en 
endom. 


However towards the latter end of bis life he 
underwent fome very ſenſible afflictions; for of his 
two ſons Peter and John, the laſt, in whom he 
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placed all his confidence, died; and the other was 
infirm, and unapt to manage either public or pri- 
vate affairs; whereupon cauſing himſelf after his 
ſon's death to be carried about his houſe, he was 
heard ſighing to ſay, This houſe is too great for 
© ſo ſmall a family.” His generous mind was 
likewiſe troubled, that he had not as he thought 
ſufficiently enlarged the Florentine dominions with 
ſome honourable conqueſt, and it grieved him the 
more, becauſe he perceived himſelf to have been de- 
ceived by Francis Sforza, who had promiſed him 
while he was yet earl, that aſſoon as he had made 
himſelf duke of Milan, he would win Lucca for the 
Florentines ; but he failed him; for having got the 
dukedom, his mind changed, and he thought it - 
beſt to enjoy that dominion in quiet, and therefore 
performed not his promiſe, either to Coſmo or any 
other, nor waged any wars but what were neceſ- 
ſary ſor his own defence; which fretted Coſmo ex- 
ceedingly that he ſhould have taken fo much pains, 
and been at ſo much charge to advance an ingrate- 
ful and perfidious man. He likewife found that 
the infirmities of his body made him incapable of 
following either public'or private affairs with that 
vigour and diligence he was wont; ſo that he be- 
held both one and the other go to ruin, the city 
ſpoiled by its own citizens, and his eſtate waſted 
by his children and miniſters. -. All theſe accidents 
diſquieted: him towards his latter end; yet he died 
full of glory, and in the heighth of renown both at 
P 2 
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home and abroad; all the citizens, and all chriſt 
an 'princes condoling his death with his ſon Peter, 
He was buried with great ſolemnity, the whole city 
attending his herſe to the church of St. Laurence, 
where he was interred, and by public command | in 
ſculpture over his tomb he was filet 1 H E "F 4- 
THER'or HIS COUNTRY, 

If in recording the virtues and actions of Coſmo, 
I have imitated thoſe who write the lives of 
princes, and not thoſe who write general hiſtories, 
let none admire at it, for having been fo extraor- 
dinary a man, he deſerves to be- mentioned with ex- 
traordinary honour, | 

Whilſt Florence and Italy were in this ſtate and 
condition, Lewis king of France was aſſaulted with 
a fierce and powerful war raiſed by his barons; with 
the aſſiſtance of Francis duke of Britany, and Char- 
les duke of Burgundy, which kept him ſo employ- 
ed, that he could afford no aſſiſtance to John duke 
of Anjou in his expedition againſt Genoa and the 
kingdom; yet judging he ſtood in need of ſome 
ones help, the city of Savona remaining in the 
power of the French, he makes Francis duke of 
Milan lord of that city, withal letting him know, 
that if he pleaſed he might with his allowance poſ- 
" ſeſs himſelf of Genoa: which Francis / willingly 
hearkens to, and either by the reputation of the 
king's friendſhip, / or by the favour. of the Adorni, 
makes himſelf lord of Genoa, | And that he might 
not appear ingrateful to the king for his kindnels. 
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he ſends into France his eldeſt ſon Galeazzo with 
fifteen hundred horſe to his aſſiſtance. | 
Thus Ferdinand of Arragon, and Francis Sforza; 
became, the one duke of Lombardy and prince of 
Genoa, and the other king of all the kingdom ot 
Naples; and having contracted an alliance togethek, 
they began to conſult how they might fortify them 
ſelves in their eſtates, ſo that they might live, and 
ſecurely enjoy them, and after their deaths leave 
them peaceably to their heirs. Upon the point 
they judged it neceſſary that the king ſhould ſecure 
himſelf of thoſe barons, who in the wars with John 
of Anjou had fought againſt him; and that the 
duke ſhould endeavour to extirpate the Bracceſcti 
his natural and implacable enemies; ahd who under 
Jacob Piccinino were grown into great reputation; 
for he was now the greateſt captain nnn in 
Italy ; and having no ſettle dominion, it was re- 
quiſite for thoſe who had eſtates to ſtand upon 
their guard, and eſpecially the duke, who froth 
example given by himſelf,” jitdged he could net- 
ther ſecurely enjoy his dominions himſelf, nor 
leave them peaceably to his ſoris, ſo long as Jacob 
lived. Wherefore the king ſought an accomodati- 
on with his barons, and to affare himſelf of them, 
managed things ſo politically that he had ha ppy lud. 
ceſs in it; for the princes, who yet wiged war 
with the king, ſaw their minifeſt ruin, if the 
longer held out, and if they came to an agreemei t 
muſt be left at diſcretion; fo that ough at : fd 
Ba bis it . 
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they were ſomewhat doubtful, yet becauſe men 
always ſtrive to avoid certain miſchiefs, it follows 
that princes may the eaſier deceive thoſe of leſſer 
power, So theſe princes, ſeeing the manifeſt dan- 
ger of the war, truſted to the king's word; and 
Nelding themſelves into his hands, were afterwards 
by him in ſundry ways, and upon various occaſions, 
cut off; which ſo terrified Jacob Piccinino, who 
then lay with his forces at Solmona, that to ſecure 
himſelf, and take from the king all opportunities 
of oppreſſing him, by the mediation of his friends 
he treated a reconciliation with the duke, who hav- 
ing made ſuch offers that he could not expect great- 
er, Jacob throws himſelf into his hands, and ac- 
companied only with one hundred horſe goes to 
Milan to preſent himſelf to duke Francis, 

Jacob had a long time been a ſoldier under his 
father, and with his brother firſt for duke Philip, 
and afterwards for the people of Milan ; fo that by 
lang converſe he had gained many friends in that 
city, and a general good-will, which his preſent 
condition increaſed. For the proſperous fortune, 
and the preſent power of the Sforzeſchi had begot- 
ten them envy, and the adverſity and long abſence 
of Jacob had created in the peoples minds compal- 
ſion towards him, and a longing deſire to ſee him; 
all which appeared at his coming; for few of the 
nobles but went to meet him, and the ſtreets where 
he paſſed were thronged with people, all crouding to 
ſec him, and the fame of his arms was every where 
diſcourſed of. Which honours haſtened his ruin, 
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for they blew the coals of the duke's jealouſy, and 
infamed his deſire of getting rid of him; which 
the more covertly to do, he declared his pleaſure 
to have the marriage ſolemnized with Druſiana his 
natural daughter, to whom Jacob had been long 
ſince contraſted; and then agrees with Ferdinand 
to entertain him as his captain general with one 
hundred thouſand florigs impreſt. After which 
concluſion Jacob, with an ambaſſador from the 
duke, and his wife Druſiana, goes to Naples, 
where he was joyfully and honourably received, 
and for many days entertained with much feaſting 
and jollity; but having aſked allowance to go to 
Solmona where his forces lay, he was by the king 
invited into the caſtle, and dinner ended, together 
with Francis his ſon, made priſoner, and ſhortly 
after put to death, Thns our princes of Italy 
jealous of that virtue in others, they had not in 
themſelves, ſtrove to extirpate it, till having utterly 
rooted out all ſeeds of it, they expoſed this pro- 
vince to that ruin, which- ſhortly waſted and de- 
ſtroyed it. 

Mean while pope Pius having compoſed the af- 
fairs of Lombardy, ſeeing the time was proper for 
it, there being an univerſal peace, began to pro- 
mote a war againſt the Turks, purſuing thoſe rules 
and methods before ſet down by his predeceſſors, 
to which all princes promiſed either money or men; 
and Matthew king of Hungary, and Charles duke 
of Burgundy, offered to go in perſon, and were by 
the pope made generals of the expedition: and fo 
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far the pope proceeded, that he left Rome and went 
to Ancona, where he had ordered the general ren. 
dezvous, the Venetians having promiſed ſhipping 
to carry the army into Sclavonia. Soon after the 
pope's arrival at Ancona, there aſſembled thither 
ſuch multitudes of people, that all the proviſions 
of that and the neighbouring country would not fut- 
fice, but hunger began to oppreſs the army; be- 
ſides there wanted money to buy things neceſſary, 
and weapons to arm the naked; the king of Hun- 
gary, and the duke of Burgundy, did neither of 
them appear; and the Venetians ſent only one of 
their captains with ſome gallies, rather to ſhow 
pomp, or to boaſt they had kept their faith, than 
to tranſport ſuch an army. Here the pope being 
old and weak, in the heat of theſe troubles and diſ- 
orders died, after whoſe death every one returned 
home. 

This pope dead, in the year fourteen hundred 
and ſixty five, Paul the ſecond, a Venetian born, 
was elected to the papacy: and to the end other 
principalities of Italy might likewiſe change their 

government, the year following died Francis Sforza 
duke of Milan, after having been ſixteen years lord 
of that dukedom, and Galeazo his ſon was declar- 
ed duke. The death of this prince made the diviſt- 
ons of Florence increaſe, and ſooner come to ef- 


fect. 
After Coſmo's death, his fon Peter, remaining 
heir both of his riches and honours, called unto 


him Diotiſalvi Neroni a man of great authority and 
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reputation among the chiefeſt of the citizens, and 
in whom Coſmo repoſed ſo much truſt, that at his 
death he ordained Peter to have recourſe to him for 
advice in the management both of his private and 
public affairs! Peter acquaints Diotiſalvi with his 
father's bequeſt, and the confidence he had in him; 
and that he might be obedient to his father as well 
dead as living, craves his' counſel as well to the 
management of his eſtate; as to the government of 
the city; and to begin with his own private affairs, 
he made all his factors and miniſters give in unto 
him the ſtate of their accounts, to the end feeing 
the order and diſorder of every thing, he might, 
as his prudence” ſhonld dictate, adviſe him. Sig- 
nior Diotiſalvi promiſed his utmoſt diligence; but 
having viewed and well examined all the accounts, 
and finding in them great diſorders; like a man 
that had more reſpect to his 'own ambition, than 
to the love of Peter, or gratitude to his father, he 
imagined that he might eaſily rob Peter of his re- 
putation, and cheat him of that inheritance and 
power his father had left him; to which purpoſe 
he comes to Peter with a counſel that ſeemed very 
juſt and reaſonable, but under which his ruin lay 
concealed ihe declared to him the diſorder of his 
affairs, and how much ready money he muſt of 
neceſſity provide to uphold his credit and reputati- 
on in the ſtate,” telling him there was no honeſter 
way to remedy thoſe diſorders than by calling in 
the money that was owing to his father, as well 
by ſtrangers as citizens; for Coſmo, to gain fol 
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lowers in Florence, and friends abroad, was very 
liberal in lending his money, fo that by that very 
means he became creditor to ſums of no ſmall im- 
portance. Peter thinks the counſel good and ho- 
neſt, willing to repair himſelf with his own; but 
no ſooner did he cauſe his money to be demanded, 
but the citizens reſented it, as if he had not aſked 
his own, but demanded what was theirs, reviling 
him as ingrateful and covetous, and without any 
reſpect railing againſt him; whereupon Diotiſalii, 
ſeeing Peter by his advice fallen into univerſal and 
popular diſgrace, joined himfelf with Luke Pitti, 
Agnolo Acciavolo, and Nicolas Soderini, determin- 
ing to take from Peter both his reputation and au- 
rity. 
Theſe men were by divers reſpedts moved to this 
deſign: Luke deſired to ſucceed in Coſmo's ſtead, 
being already grown ſo great, that he ſcorned to 
be obſervant to Peter; Diotiſalvi, who knew Luke 
unfit to be the head of the government, - imagined 
if Peter were removed, the whole reputation might 
in a ſhort time fall upon him; Nicolas Soderini 
was deſirous that the city ſhould live more at free 
dom, and the magiſtrates govern without controul; 
ſign ior Agnolo bore a particular hate to the Medi- 
ci, upon this account : Raphael his ſon had ſome- 
time before taken to wife Aleſſandra of the Bardi 
with a very great portion ; ſhe, whether through 
her own peeviſhneſs or their malice, received yerf 
ill uſage from her hufband and father-in-law; 
whereupon Lorenzo Harione her kinſman, ont af 
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compaſſian to the young lady, went one night with 
many armed men, and reſcued her out of Agnolo's 
houſe. The Acciavoli made complaint of this in- 
jury done them by the Bardi; the cauſe was refer- 
red to Coſmo, who gave ſentence that the Acciavoli 
ſhould reſtore Aleſſandra her portion, and then her 
return to her huſband ſhould be left at her own ar- 
bitriment, Agnolo thought Coſmo did not deal 
friendly with him in this ſentence, but ſince he 
could not be revenged on him, he now determined 
to be revenged on his ſon ; but how different ſo- 
ever the occaſions were, theſe conſpirators all de- 
clared one and the ſame intention, affirming they 
would have the city governed by the magiſtrates, 
and not by the counſels of a few. 

The hatred of Peter, and ill-will towards him, 
Very much increaſed, by many merchants becoming 
bankrupt, who laid all the fault upon Peter, his 
unexpected calling in his money, having thereby 
ſtretched their credit, and to the great diſgrace and 
prejudice of the city, forced them to fail; to which 
may be added his treating a marriage with Clarice 
of the family of the Orſini ; and his eldeſt ſon Lau- 
rence, which gave every one full ſcope to revile 
him, publicly venting abroad that he diſdained to 
match his ſon with a Florentine, nor could contain 
himſelf longer as a private citizen, and therefore 
prepared to uſurp the principality; for he, that 
ſcorns to have his ſellow citizens of his kindred, had 
a mind to make them his ſervants, and therefore it 
was unreaſonable he ſhould expect them to be his 
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friends. And now the leaders of this conſpiracy 
concluded they had the victory in their hands; for 
the greateſt part of the citizens; cheated with the 
name of liberty, wherein thoſe engaged N 5 
had clothed their deſign, adhered to them. 

| Theſe humours thus ſet a boiling in mens hls 
it was thought convenient by thoſe, who. liked not 
theſe civil diſcords, to endeavour by ſome new found 
4 feaſt or jollity to ſettle, or at leaſt divert the minds 
| of men; for generally the idle people are the in- 


una of all alterations. To remove this idle- 
0 neſs a little out of the way; and turn mens minds 
upon other thoughts than that of the government, 
| the year being gone round ſince Coſmo's death, 
they took occaſion to give the city ſome divertiſe- 
ment, appointing two ſolemn ſhows, as hath been 
uſual in other cities; -one was a repreſentation of 
the three Magi following the ſtar of the nativity 
from the eaſt, which was done with ſo much pomp 
and magnificence, that in the contriving, ordering 
and acting it, it found the whole city near five 
months employment. The other was a tourna- 
ment, where the choice yonth of the city exerciſed 
their {kill and valour againſt the moſt famous cava- 
Hers of Italy; and among the Florentine youth 
Laurence the eldeſt ſon of Peter Medici gained the 
moſt honour, for not by favour, but by his own 
valour, he won the richeſt prize. | 
Theſe triumphs ended, the citizens returned to 
their former diſcontents, and'every one with more 
| eagerneſs than before urged his own opinion, from 
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whence many differences and troubles aroſe, which 
by two accidents were mightily increaſed. | One 
was, that the authority of the Balia was expired; 
and the other, the death of Francis duke of Milan, 
whoſe ſon Galeazo, the new duke, had ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to confirm the articles made between his fa- 
ther and the city, which among other things con- 
cluded that there ſhould be a yearly ſum of money 
paid to the duke. The leaders of the faction, averſe 
to the Medici, took occaſion from this demand, 
publicly to oppoſe in the councils the conſenting to 
it, alleging that league was made with Francis, 
and not with Galeazo; ſo that by Francis's death, 
the obligation died : nor was there any reaſon to 
revive it; for- that there was not in Galeazo that 
virtue that was in Francis, and by conſequence 
they could not, nor ought not to expect thoſe ad- 
vantages from him : and though they got but little 
by Francis, from him they muſt look for leſs. But 
if any citizen had a mind to entertain him to main- 
tain his own private power, it was a thing oppoſite 
to civil order and the liberty of the city. Peter, on 
the other ſide, urged that it was imprudence, out 
of avarice to loſe ſo neceſſary a friend, and that no- 
thing could conduce more to the ſecurity of this 
common-wealth and all Italy, than a firm league 
with the duke, that the Venetians, ſeeing them un- 
ited, might not entertain any hopes, either through 
feigned friendſhip, or open war, to oppreſs that 
dukedom; for no ſooner ſhould they hear that the 
Vol. II. 2 
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Florentines were alienated from him, but they 
would have” their arms in their hands, and finding 
him young and raw in the government, either by 
force or fraud ſubdue his country, the conſequen 
ces of 'which muſt needs be the ruin of Florence, 
' Theſe reaſons were not accepted, and the enmi. 
ties and heart-burnings began to appear; and of 
both factions ſeveral met every night, the friends 
of the Medici in the monaſtery of the Little Cros 
or Croceta, and the adverſaries at La Pieta; who, 
ſollicitous for Peter's ruin, had made ſeveral citi- 
zens ſubſcribe themſelves favourers of the deſign, 
And among other times, being one night met to- 
gether, they held a particular council about their 
manner of proceeding, and every one was Willing 
and ready to abaſe the power of the Medici; but 
they differed in the way. Thoſe who were moſt 
temperate and modeſt, adviſed, that ſince the au- 
thority of the Balia was expired, they'ſhould find 
means to oppoſe its being revived, and that done 
it was their intention, that the councils and magl- 
ſtrates ſhould govern the city, whereby in a ſhort 
time Peter's power would come to nothing, and 
with his 1oſs of reputation in the government, he 
would likewiſe loſe his credit in merchandiſe; for 
his eſtate lay fo, that if he were reſtrained from 
making uſe of public money, he muſt certainly be 
- ruined, and then there would be no more dange! 
of him, but the city without blood or baniſhmen 
wovld have regained its liberty, Which every goo 
citizen ought to deſire: but if they went about tc 
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act by force, infinite dangers muſt be hazarded; for 
whoever is falling, if he be thurſt forward by o- 
thers, will catch hold to ſupport himſelf; beſides 
when. nothing extraordinary is acted againſt him, 
he would have no occaſion or. pretence of arming 
himſelf, or engaging friends; or if he did, it would 
turn to. his greater reproach, and breed ſuſpicion 
in every man, thereby contributing to his own 
ruin, and giving others advantage to oppreſs him. 
Others of the aſſembly diſliked this delay, affirm- 
ing time would: prove his. and not their friend, for 
if they conſented to be ſatisſied with an ordinary 
proceeding, Peter ran no hazard at all, and they a 
great one; for the magiſtrates, though his enemies, 
would permit him to live in the city, and his 
friends, as it happened in fifty eighth, would make 
bim prince: that indeed the preceding counſel 
was good, but it was not wiſe, and therefore it was 
beſt utterly to ruin him, whilſt the minds of men 
were incenſed againſt. him. The means, to effect 
it, were by arming themſelves within, and enter- 
taining in their pay the marquis of Ferrara with- 
out, to prevent their being diſarmed and then 
when there chanced a ſenate for their purpoſe, 
make ſure work. Upon this they concluded, ex- 
pecting the enterance of the next ſenate, by which 
they meant to govern themſelyes. | 

Among theſe conſpirators was Nicolas Fidino, 
Who officiated as their clerk : he, withdrawn by 
more certain hope, diſcovered all the debates of his 
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enemies to Peter, and produced a liſt of the con- 
ſpirators and ſubſcribers. Peter was ſtartled to ſee 


the number and quality of the citizens engaged a+ 


gainſt him, and adviſing with his friends determin- 
ed likewiſe to get ſubſeriptions on his ſide, giving 
the charge of it to ſome of his moſt truſty friends; 
and ſuch levity and inconſtancy found he in the 
minds of the citizens, that many ſubſcribed in his 
favour, who had before fubſcribed apainſt him. 
Whilſt all things were in this perplexity, the 
time came for the new election of the ſupreme ma- 
giſtracy, and Nicolas Soderini was choſen Gon- 
falonier of juſtice: it was a miracle to fee with 
what concourſe, not only of worthy citizens, but 
of all forts of people, he was accompanied to the 
palace; and by the way they put a garland of olive 
upon his head, to ſignify that on him depended the 
ſafety and liberty of his country. By this and many 


other experiences, it may appear how diſadvanta- 


geous it is to enter into any office or power with 
the general voice and opinion of the world. For 
men not being able to perform what is expected 
from them, the generality having formed in their 
imaginations things impoſlible to be executed; they 
fall from that height of their eſteem to a depth of 
contempt and infamy. * 

Thomas and Nicolas Soderini were brothers. 
Nicolas was more daring and courageous, but 
Thomas much the wiſer; who preſerving an entire 
friendſhip for Peter Medici, and knowing his bro- 
ther's humour how he only deſired the liberty of 
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the city, and that the ſtate might be ſettled with- 
out damage to any one, perſuaded him to a new 
imburſation, whereby the purſes might be filled 
with ſuch citizens as loved to live in freedom; by 
which means the government would according to 
his deſires be confirmed, and ſettled without any 
tumult or injury to any perſon. Nicolas readily 
gave ear to his brother's counſels, and employed 
himſelf in theſe vain imaginations, during the 
whole time of his magiſtracy, and by his own 
friends, the heads of the conſpiracy, he was ſuffer- 
ed ſo to conſume it; for envy would not ſuffer 
them to let Nicolas have the honour of reſtoring 
the government, hoping they might ſome other 
time, under ſome other Gonfalonier, effect it their 
own way, Thus Nicolas's magiſtracy expired, 
who begun many things, but finiſhed none, and 
went ont with as much diſhonour as he had entered 
with applauſe. 

This accident gave courage to Peter's fadtion; 
confirming his friends in their hopes of ſucceſs, 
and making thoſe who before ſtood neuters adhere 
to him; ſo that the balance ſeeming even on both 
ſides, both parties for ſome months without any 
tumult temporiſed : notwithſtanding, Peter's party 
every day gained ſtrength, which his enemies 
growing ſenſible of, they conſulted together, and 
imagined they might eaſily do that by force, which 
cither they knew not how to do, or would no more 
ee by the power of the n they 
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therefore concluded to kill Peter, who now lay ſick 
at Carreggi, and to that purpoſe ſent to the mar- 
quis of Ferrara to advance with his forces towards 
the city, and Peter once lain, they determined to 
run armed into the Piazza, and make the ſenate 
eſtabliſh ſuch a government as ſhould be moſt to 
their liking ; for though all the lords were not their 
friends, yet they hoped to make thoſe, who were 
not, give their. conſent for fear. 

Signior Diotiſalvi, the better to 2iſſemble his in- 
tention, often viſited Peter, reaſoning. with him 
about uniting the city, and giving him his advice, 
All theſe practices had been diſcovered to Peter; 
and beſides Signior Dominico Martegli gave him 
jatelligence, how Franciſco, Neroni, brother to 
Ggnior Diotiſalvi, had ſoleited him to be of their 
party, aſſuring him of certain victory and happy 
fuccels. Whereupon Peter determined to be the 
firſt in arms, taking occaſion from his enemies 
practi ces, with the marquis of Ferrara. He pre- 
tended therefore to have received a letter from John 
Bentivoglio, prince of Bologna, acquainting him 
that the marquis of Ferrara was near the river Al- 
bo with his forces, and publicly declared he was 
deſigned for Florence. 

And thus upon theſe advertiſements peter took 
arms, and in the midſt of a great multitude of 
armed men comes into Florence: - whereupon all 
the followers of his party likewiſe armed them- 
ſelves, and their adverſaries did the like, but not in 
ſo good order as Peter's party; for theſe were pre- 
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pared, and had their inſtructions what to do: but 
the other had no warning at all of it. Signior 
Diotiſalvi's houſe ſtanding near Peter's, he thought 
himſelf not ſecure there, and therefore ran up and 
down, ſometimes to the palace, to perſuade the 
lords to make Peter lay down his arms, ſometimes 
to find out Luke to keep him firm to their party. 
But he that ſhewed moſt courage was Nicolas So- 
derini, who taking arms, was followed by all the 
common people of his quarter; and going to ſig- 
nior Luke's houſe encouraged him to mount on 
horſe- back, and go into the Piazza in favour of the 
lords, who were on their ſide, and where doubtleſs 
the victory would be certain, and not ſtay in his 

houſe, either to be baſely oppreſſed by his armed 
enemies,, or diſgracefully deceived by the unarmed; 
otherwiſe he would come to repent it when it was 
too late; for now, if he deſired war with the ruin 
of Peter, he might eaſily have it; or if he would 
have peace, it was much better to be in a condition 
to give than receive terms, Theſe words nothing 
moved Luke Pitti, whoſe reſolution was. taken, 
and his mind quite turned by the fair promiſes, new 
alliances, . and new conditions made him by Peter; 
for he had already married his niece to John Tor. 
nabuoni ; in ſomuch, that he exhorted Nicolas, like» 
wiſe, to lay down his arms, and return to his 
houſe ; for all he aimed at, was that the city ſhould 
be governed by magiſtrates, and ſo it would be, 
if every man would lay down his arms; and the 
ſenate, in which they had the greater party, would 
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be judge of their differences. Nicolas therefore, 
ſeeing he could not otherwiſe” perſuade him, re- 
turned to his houſe, having firſt told him, „1 
* cannot alone eſtabliſh the welfare of my city, but 
I can prognoſticate the miſchiefs that muſt of ne- 
« ceſlity befal it. This courſe which you take 
vill be the cauſe of loſs of liberty to our country, 
of honour to yourſelf, of wealth and eſtate, and 
* of their country itſelf to others.” The ſenate 
in this tumult had ſhut the palace gates, and withal 
the magiſtrates kept themſelves within, not leem- 
ing to favour either party. 

The citizens, and eſpecially thoſe who had ſided 
with Luke, ſeeing Peter in arms, and the adverſaries 
diſarmed, began to bethink themſelves not to of- 
fend or oppoſe Peter, but how beſt to become his 
friends: whereupon the prime leaders of the factions 
went into the palace, and in the prefence of the 
ſenate, debated many things about the preſent ſtate 
of the city, and the means of reconciling all dit- 
ferences; and ſince Peter, becauſe of his weakneſs, 
could not come to them, they all with one accord 
determined to go to his houſe, excepting only Ni- 
colas Soderinj, who having firſt recommended his 
children and affairs to his brother Thomas, retired 
to his country-houſe, there to attend the event of 
theſe things, accounting himſelf nnfortunate, and 
his country miſerable. The other citizens being 
come before Peter, one appointed to ſpeak for the 
reſt, © complained of the tumults raifed in the 
« city, declaring them to be in the fault, who had 
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18 firſt taken up arms; and not knowing what 
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Peter, who was the firſt that had done it, de- 
ſired, they were come to know his pleaſure, and 


if it appeared tb be for the good of the city, 
they were ready to fecond him:” to which Pe- 


ter replied : ** That not he who firft took up arms 
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and if they would well conſider in what manner 
they had proceeded againſt him, they would 
find no cauſe of wonder, that for his own ſafety 
he bad acted as he had done; for then they 
would perceive, that their nockurnal conventi- 
ons, their ſubſcriptions, their conſpiracies to 


take from him the city with his life, made him 


arm, But fince with theſe arms he had not 
moved from his houſe, it was evidence enough 
that his whole deſign was to defend himſelf, and 
not offend others. Nor had he any other aim, 
or deſired any thing elſe but his own ſecurity 
and quiet; nor had ever given the leaſt occaſion 
to make them believe he ſought for more: for 
ſince the authority of the Balia was expired, he 
had not contrived by any extraordinary way to 
revive it, and was very well ſatisfied the magi- 
ſtrates ſhould govern the city, whilſt they were 
content with it ; for they ought to remember 
that Coſmo and his children knew how to live 


* honourably in Florence, both with and without 


«« 


ec 


the Balia, and that in the year fourteen hundred 
and fifty eight, it was not by his houſe, but by 
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„ themſelves renewed, And if now they had no 
« deſire to have it again eſtabliſhed, neither had 
he: but this compliance with them, was not e- 
% nou igb, for he perceived they believed they could 
« not live in Florence, whilſt he was in it. A 
* thing he never could have ſo much as thought 
« or. believed, that his father's friends and his 
* ſhould fear to live ia Florence with him, having 
<«< never given the leaſt cauſe to be thought other 
than a quiet and peaceable man.“ Then ad- 
dreſſing his ſpeech to ſignior Diotiſalvi, and his 
brethren there preſent, he reproached them in 
words grave, but full of anger, with the kindneſſes 
they had received from his father, the truſt he re- 
poſed in them, and their barbarous ingratitude, 
And his words had ſuch force and effect, that had 
not Peter prevented ſome of the ſtanders by, they 
had been knocked down. In concluſion Peter al: 
ſured them he was ready to approve whatever they 
or the ſenate ſhould determine, and for his part 
deſired nothing more, but to live quiet and ſecure. 
After this many things were debated, but nothing 
concluded, unleſs in general terms, that it was 
neceſſary the city ſhould be reformed, and ne or- 
ders made in the ſtate. 

Bernardo Lotti ſat at this time 1 of 
iuſtice, a man not truſty to Peter; therefore he 
thought it not convenient to attempt any thing in 
his time; which delay he thought of little impor- 
tance to his affairs, his magiſtracy being almoſt ex- 
pired: but at the election af the lards, hq wers 
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to ſit for September and October in the year four- 
teen hundred and ſixty four, Robert Lioni'was | 
elected chief magiſtrate, who as ſoon as he enteretl 
upon his office, all things elſe being prepared, 
ſummoned the people into the Piazza, and ereated 
a new Balia, all of Peter's party; ho ſoon after 
elected magiſtrates according to the humour of the 
new government, which ſo terrified the heas of the 
adverſe faction, that ſignior Agnolo Acciavoli fled 
to Naples, and ſignior Diotiſalvi Neroni, and Ni- 
colas Soderini to Venice; Luke Pitti ſtaid in Plo- 
rence, confiding in the promiſes made him by Pe- 
ter and his new alliance. Thoſe which fled were 
declared rebels, and all the family of the Neroni 
diſperſed, and ſignior John Neroni, then archbiſhop 
of Florence, to avoid a worſe miſchief, choſe a 
voluntary exile at Rome, 

Many other citizens, who ſoon after went a- 
way, were confined to ſundry places. Nor did this 
ſuffice, but a public proceflion was ordained, to 
return thanks to God for the preſervation of the 
ſtate, and the reuniting of the city. In the ſo- 
lemnizing of which, many citizens were taken and 
tormented, and ſome of them afterwards put to 
death, and others baniſhed. But in all this change 
of affairs nothing was more remarkable or exem- 
plary, than the fall of Luke Pitti, who in one and 
the ſame inſtant felt the difference between victory 
and loſs, honour and di ſhonour. His houſe was 
now a perpetual ſolitude, which was wont to be 
thronged with the numerous concourſe of clients; 
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his relations were afraid not only of accompanying 
him, but even of ſaluting him in the ſtreets; far 
ſome of them had been deprived of their offices 
ſome of their eſtates, and all were threatened the 
like uſage: thoſe ſtately fabrics he had begun were 
deſerted by the workmen z; the flatteries he was ſh 
uſed to hear, were turned into revilings, and his 
honour into reproach, and many, who to obtain iſ 
his grace and favour had made him preſents of if 
value, now redemanded them as things lent, and 
thoſe, who uſed to exalt him to the ſkies, publicly 
| ſcandalized him as a violent and ingrateful man: ſo 
that he now too late indeed repented his not giving ; 
credit to Nicolas Soderini, wiſhing he had died an 
honourable death, | 
Thoſe, who were baniſhed, ſtudied Con ways 
how they might be reſtored to that city they had 
loſt : but ſignior Agnolo Acciavoli, before he would 
attempt any innovation, thought beſt to make trial 
how he ſtood with Peter, and whether there wa 
any hopes of reconciliation, and to that end wrote 
him the following letter. 
I cannot but laugh at rhe ſports of fortune 
and how ſhe takes delight to make enemi 
friends, and friends enemies: you may remem: 
ber in your father's baniſhment, more concern 
for his injury, than my own danger, I loſt m 
country, and had like to have loft my life; nc 
was I ever wanting, while Coſmo lived, to bt 
«© nour and favour your houſe, nor ſince his deat 
had ever any deſign to offend you. It is tru 
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your ſickly conſtitution, and the tender years of 
« your children, created thoſe fears in me, and 
made me conceive the government ought to be 
put in ſuch a method, that after your death our 

country might not be ruined : upon which con- 
ſideration, What T acted was done, not againſt 
you, but for the good of my country; which, 
if it be a fault; deſerves both for my good in- 
« tention-ſake, and my former good deeds, to be 
* cancelled : nor can I believe, ſince your family 
© has for ſo long a time found me ſo faithful, but 
© may from you find compaſſion, and that all 
my deſerts will not for one fault alone be now 
blotted out.“ | 
Peter having received this letter, thus returned 
is anſwer ; „ Your laughing there, occaſions my 
not weeping here; for if you return to Florence, 
' I muſt! 8⁰ weep at Naples: I confeſs you bore 
ſome good-will to my father, but you may as 
well confeſs you have been recompenſed for it, 
ſo that your obligation is ſo much greater than 
ours, as deeds are more eſteemable than words: 
ſince then for your good deeds you have been 
rewarded, why ſhould you wonder if for your 
evil you be juſtly puniſhed ? nor is the love of 
your country to be allowed as an excuſe, for no 
man living will believe this city to have been lefs 
beloved, or "cheriſhed by the Medici, than the 
Acciuieh,* Lite therefote in diſgrace, ſince you 
knew "not . to live here with honour. 
Vol. Wm.” 12111 1% Aa D 
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his relations were afraid not only of accompanying 
him, but even of ſaluting him in the ſtreets; for 
ſome of them had been deprived of their offices, 
ſome of their eſtates, and all were threatened the 
like uſage: thoſe ſtately fabrics he had begun were 
deſerted by the workmen; the flatteries he was 
uſed to hear, were turned into revilings, and his 
honour into reproach, and many, who to obtain 
his grace and favour had made him preſents of 
value, now redemanded them as things lent, and 
thoſe, who uſed to exalt him to the ſkies, publicly 
| ſcandalized him as a violent and ingrateful man: fo 
that he now too late indeed repented his not giving 
credit to Nicolas Soderini, wiſhing he had died an 
honourable death. 

Thoſe, who were baniſhed, udied coma ways 
how they might be reſtored to that city they had 
loſt : but ſignior Agnolo Acciavoli, before he would 
attempt any innovation, thought beſt to make trial 
how he ſtood with Peter, and whether there was 
any hopes of reconciliation, and to that end wrote 
him the following letter. 
el cannot but laugh at rhe ſports of fortune, 
and how ſhe takes delight to make enemies 
« friends, and friends enemies: you may remem- 
« ber in your father's baniſhment, more concerned 
for his injury, than my own danger, I loſt my 
country, and had like to have loft my life; nor 
vas I ever wanting, while Coſmo lived, to bo- 
© nour and favour your houſe, nor ſince his death 

had ever any deſign to offend you. It is true, 
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your ſickly conſtitution, and the tender years of 
« your children, created thoſe, fears in me, and 
made me conceive the government ought to be 
put. in ſuch a method, that after your death our 
country might not be ruined: upon which con- 
6 lideration, what J ated was done, not againſt 
« you, but for the good of my country; which, 
« if it be a fault; deſerves both for my good in- 
« tention- fake, and my former good deeds, to be 
« cancelled : nor can 1 believe, ſince your family 
« has for ſo long a time found me fo faithful, but 
„may from you find compaſſion, and that all 
my deſerts will not for one fault alone be now 
« blotted out.“ 

Peter having received this letter, thus returned 
his anſwer j * Your laughing there, occaſions my 
© not weeping | here; for if you return to Florence, 
I miſt go weep at Naples: I confeſs you bore 
" ſome good-will to my father, but you may as 
well confeſs you have been recompenſed for it, 
« fo that your obligation is ſo much greater than 
ours, as deeds are more eſteemable than words: 
* ſince then for your good deeds 3 you have been 
© rewarded, why ſhould you wonder if for your 
„evil you be juſtly puniſhed ? nor is the love of 

© your country to be allowed as an excuſe, for no 

© man living will believe this city to have been lefs 

beloved, or "cheriſhed by the Medici, than the 
q Acta. Live therefote in diſgrace, ſince you 
WW knew” not 1 to live bere wits honour. 
ONT Ss La 
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Whereupon ſignior Agnolo, deſpalring of ever pro- 
curing his pardon, comes to Rome, and confede - 
rates himſelf with the archbiſhop and other exiles, 
endeavouring by all bitter ways they could imagine, 
to blaſt the credit of the factory of the Medici re- 
ſiding in Rome; which Peter could hardly prevent, 
yet by the aſſiſtance of his friends, their devices 
were defeated. On the other ſide; ſignior Dioti- 
ſalvi and Nicolas Soderini ſought with all induſtry 
imaginable to incenſe the Venetians againſt their 
country, ſuppoſing that if Florence were aſſaulted 
from abroad, the government being new, and ge- 
nerally hated, they would not be able to ſupport 
It. b f 
There lived in theſe times in Ferrara John Fran- 
ciſco, the ſon of ſignior Palla Strazzi, who in the 
change of government in fourteen hundred. and 
thirty eight, was with his father driven out of Flo- 
rence. Theſe new rebels declared to John Fran- 
ciſco, how eaſily they might be reſtored to their 
country, if the Venetians would undertake a war, 
which they, believed they would be ready to do, 
if they could contrive any way how to contribute 
to part of the expence, or otherwiſe they doubted 
it. John Franciico, who was delirous to be re. 
venged of the i injuries he had received, gave eaſy 
ear to their counſels, and promiſed to be afliſtant 
in the attempt with his whole eſtate. © Whereupon 
they went all to the duke, lamenting their. exile, 
and proteſting they were driven out for no other 
crime, but endeavouring that their country {hould 
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| lye according to its laws, and that the magiſtrates, 
| ad not a few citizens only, ſhould be honoured 
and reſpefted ; whereupon Peter de Medici with 
| his followers, accuſtomed to live tyrannically,. had 
deceitfully taken arms, deceitfully made them lay 
down theirs, and afterwards as deceitfully driven 
them from their country; and not content there- 
with, but they had made devotion to God a pre- 
tence and colour to oppreſs others, who, under 
their faith! given them, {till remained in the city ; 
for in the amidſt of thoſe public and ſacred cere- 
monies, and ſolemn {upplications, that they might 
make God a partaker in their treaſons, they had 
impriſoned and put to death many citizens, an ex- 
ample of great impiety and horror. To revenge 
this, they knew not-where better to have recourle, 
than to the ſenate, which, enjoying its liberty, 
0 to have compaſſion of thoſe who had loſt 

They therefore begged the aſſiſtance of 
de againſt, tyrants, of good men againſt the 
wicked, remembering chem how the family of the 
Medici had heen the cauſe aof their loſing the do- 
minion of Lombardy, who in contradiction of the 
other citizens had ſupported earl Francis againſt 
could not moye them, they ought to be ſtirred vp 
by a juſt hatred and deſire of revenge hs their own 
injuries. 

Theſe laſt ds woe the hols "ani and 
they determined that Den RIO . 
| RA 
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general ſhould invade: the Florentine territories; 
who with all ſpeed drew together the army, and 
with him joined Hercules d'Eſte ſent from Borſo 
duke of Ferrara. They at their firſt enteratice, the 
Florentines not being yet in order; burmt the by. 
rough of Decadala, and made ſome ſpoil in the ad- 
jacent country: but the Florentines, after they had 
driven out the enemies of the Medici; had entered 
into a new league with king Ferdinand; and Gajcarb i 
duke of Milan; and entertained for their general 
Frederic earl of Urbin; ſo that having futH' good 
friends, they valued their enemies the leſs :' for 
Ferdinand ſent his eldeſt ſon Alphonſo, and Galeazo 
came in perſon, each with convenient forces, and | 
all rendevouzed at Caſtracazo a caſtle of the Floren. 
tines, ſeated at the foot ot? the” m_ between . 
cany and Romania, f | 
Mean while the enemies were derrestld towari i 
Imola; fo according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
ſome light {kirmiſhes! happened, but no geteral af. 
ſault was made, no towns beſreged, nor | ſhewed 
they dny diſpoſition of erigaging each other ; but 
lying, and loitering in their tents, with abominablc 
cowardize managed the war. This tedioufneſs 
much diſpleaſed the Florentines, who beheld them 
ſelves oppreſſed with a war in which they ſpent 
much; and could Hope to gain but little; and the 
magiſtrates blamed thoſe they had appointed com- 
miffioners of the war, who gave them an account 
that duke Galeazo was in the fault; for he baving 
the greateſt authority, and but ſlender experience, 
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knew not how to take advantages, nor would be 
ruled by thoſe that did, and that it was impoſſible, 
ſo long as he ſtaid in the army, that any thing 
ſhould be undertaken to their honour or profit. 
Whereupon the Florentines repreſented to the, 
duke, © That it did much redound to their credit, 
« and reputation, that he was perſonally come to 
« aſſt them, for his preſence only was enough to 
« terrify their enemies, yet they valued the ſafety 
« of his perſon and dominion above their on ad- 
« vantage; for whilſt he was in ſafety, they hoped 
« for all proſperous ſucceſs, but if he ſhould fall, 
they had reaſon to fear the worſt of adverſities: 
« They were therefore of opinion, it was not very 
« ſecure for him, to be long abſent from Milan; 
being newly entered into the government, and 
« having many powerful enemies he ought to be 
« jealous. of, who, whilſt he was abſent, might 
« contrive many miſchiefs againſt him: Wherefore 
they adviſed; him to return to his country, 'leavy 
« ing ſome part of his forces for their defence. 

The counſel pleaſed Galeazo well; and without 
farther conſideration he returned to Milan. This 
impediment thus removed, the Florentine: captaing, 
to ſhew he was indeed the true occaſion of the 
former neglect, made their approaches to the ener 
my, ſo that they came to a ſet battle, which con- 
tinued half the day, neither party giving ground to | 
the other; yet there was not one ſlain, only ſome | 
few horſes wounded, and ſome priſoners taken on 
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both ſides. - The winter now approached, and the 
ſeaſon herein armies uſe to draw into quarters; 
wherefore ſignior Bartholemew retreats towards Ra- 
venna, and the Florentineforces into Tuſcany, and 
thoſe of the ws and duke home to their own 
countries. 
But ſince by this afanle there had happened no 
commotion in Florence, as the Florentine rebels 
had promiſed there would, the ſoldiers beginning 
to want their pay, a peace was treated, and after 
very few debates concladed ; whereupon the Flo- 
rentine rebels, loſt to all hope, departed ſeveral 
ways. Signior Diotiſalvi went to Ferrara, where 
he was by duke Borſo received, and kindly enter- 
tained ; Nicolas Soderini retired to Ravenna, where 
with a {mall penſion allowed him by the Venetians; 
he grew old and died. He. was accounted an honeſt 
and valiant man, but in reſolving upon any thing, 
doubtfuland ſlow, which made him when he was 
Gonfalonier loſe the opportunity of overcoming, 
and afterwards when he was a private man ſtrive to 
regal tp amd conld not. Ac 
Peace concluded, thoſe d t izens, thine 1 
ſuperior in Florence, could not perſuade themſelves 
10 have overcome, if they did not with all manner 
of injuries afflict not only their enemies, but thoſe 
they ſuſpected averſe to their party; wherefore they 
perſuaded Bardo Altoviti then Gonfalonier of juſtice, 
to remove many citizens from their offices, and to 
baniſh others; Which increaſed their power, and 
terrified their adverſaries, and the power they had 
A 
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got they exerciſed without any moderation, as if 
God and fortune had given them the city for a 
prey. Of which Peter knew but little, and that 
little he did he could not remedy, by reaſon of 
the infirmity of his body; for the gout ſo torment- 
ed him, that he could uſe no member but his 
tongue, nor apply any other remedy to their diſ- 
orders but good advices, intreating them to live 

civilly, and rather poſſeſs their country with ſafety, 
than be driven out with its deſtruction: and to di- 
vert the city principally, he determined on that 
magnificent ſolemnization of the marriage between 
his ſon Lorenzo, and Clarice of the family of the 
Orſmi 5 which wedding was performed with all 
that pomp and ſplendor that became the magaifi- 
cence of fo great a man; and many days were ſpent 
in feaſting, balls and maſques:' And to complete 
the greatneſs of the family, two military ſhows were 
exhibited to the people, one the repreſen tation of 
a battle on horſeback, and the other the ſtorming 
of a town, in both which, all things were marſnhalx 
led in excellent order, and w eki Wer dads 
able dexterity. * 
Whilſt theſe things were doing in ee the 
reſt of Italy lived nkewiſe in quiet, but in great 
jealouſtes of the Turk's greatneſs, who purſued 
his victories againſt the chriſtians, and had now 
taken Negropont, to the Nur y aud: diſhonour 1 
the chriſtian name. : 
In theſe times died Borſs acorns of as to 
whom ſucceeded Hercules his ſon; -likewiſe died 
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cauſe he was a friar, he raiſed to the dignity of 
he gave the city of Furli, taking it; from Antonio 
Ordelaffi, whoſe! anceſtors. had a long time been 


pay him the more eſteem, and every one ſought his 
alliance; ſo that the duke of Milan gave Catherine 


Alphonſo the King's eldeſt ſon, was married to John 
. Galeazg eldeſt ſon to the duke, - i Q. | 
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Giſmondo of Rimini, a profeſt enemy to the church, 
and Robert his ſon remained heir to his eſtates, who 
afterwards gained the reputation of being one of 
ure captains of Italy. Mo ail 
There alfo died Pope Paul, and to him Factedded 
Sixtus the fourth, called before his creation Francis 
of Savona, a man of baſe and moſt vile condition; 
yet for his appearances of virtue, made firſt ge- 
neral of the order of St. Francis, and afterwards 
Cardinal. This pope was the firſt that began o- 
penly to ſhow what a pope could do, and how 
many things before called errors might be covered 
under the pontifical authority. There were of his 
family Peter and Girolamo, who, as every one be · 
lieved, were his ſons, | yet he palliated that ſcandal 
under the more civil name of nephews : Peter, be- 


cardinal, with the title of St. Siſto; to Girolamo 


princes of that city. Let this ſtrange and ambiti- 
ous way of proceeding made the princes of Italy 


his natural daughter to Girolamo for wife, and 
with her the city; of Imola, which he had taken 
from Taddeo Alidoſſi, in dower. Between this 
duke likewiſe and king Ferdinand, an alliance was 
likewife contracted; for Elizabella, daughter to 
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Italy lived now in a profound quiet, and the'oni- 
ly care of theſe princes was to have a watch one 
upon another, and by new alhances, leagues and 
friendſhips. to ſecure themſelves: yet in ſo great a 
calm of peace, Florence was fill in a ſtorm, toſſed 
and tormented by its 'own citizens; and Peter, 
violently afflicted with his diſtemper, could not 
ſtand at helm, nor male any proviſion againſt: the 
violent guſts of their ambition; yet to diſburden 
his own *confcience; ' and make them, if he could, 
aſhamed of their courſes, he called before him the 
chief Florentines, and thus e and n 
them. 1 
I never once believed I hows nth den thi 
time that the manners and behaviour: of my 
« friends, ſhould make me rather love and deſire 
the proſperity of my enemies, and that my vic- 
tory had proved a defeat; for I thougttt I had 
« confederated / with men, whoſe appetite might 
©. have) béen bounded, and who! would have been 
*.coritent,” if not with living quitt and! fecurt 
«. themſelves, yet at lenſt with being revenged on 
* their enemies: but now I ſee how ſtrangely Iam 
« deceived, and how ignorant I was of theigatural 
ambition of men in general, and much more of 
yours; for. you ate not content to he princes if 
« ſo miglrty a city; to ſhate among a fc bf 5 
« thoſe honours, dignities and proſits that wre 
wont to be in common to the whole body, and 
to have the eſtates of your enemies divided a · 
mongſt you; nor are you ſatisfied to load others 
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« with all public charges,.. whilſt. yourſelves, freed 
from all payments, enjoy the profit ; but to your 
advantages you muſt add the afflicting them with 
« all manner of injuries. You rob your. neigh- 
«© bours. of their goods, you ſell juſtice, and fly 
« from civil judgment, oppreſſing the innocent, | 
and promoting the inſolent; nor do I believe 
there is in all Italy ſo many examples of violence 
« and injuſtice, as in this city. Why ſhould we 
take life from our country, that has given 2 
« being to us? or why deſtroy thoſe that have 
« made us victorious ? why diſgrace and ſcorn thoſe 
*© that have given us honours? I promiſe you by 
the faith which all honeſt men ought to have and 
receive, if you continue to behave yourſelves ſo, 
that I be forced to repent that I was victorious, 
1 ſhall. carry myſelf in that manner you ſhal 
1 likewiſe repent of your abuſe of the victory, ' 
-. Thoſe citizens returned an anſwer ſuitable and 
agreeable to the occaſion, but reclaimed not them- 
ſelves from their violence and oppreſſion: where 
upon Peter privately cauſed ſignior Agnolo Accia 
voli to come to Caſſagiolo, and had a long diſcourſe 
wich him about the ſtate of the city, nor is it to 
be doubted but, had not death prevented him, he 
had recalled all the baniſhed to curb the inſolenee 
of thoſe. that were within”; but death put a ſtop to 
theſe his: honeſt intentions, for grievouſly afflicted 
with diſcaſes of body, and-torments- of mind, be 
died in the three and fiftieth year of his age; whoſe 
worth and! virtue could never be truly knowncto li 
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country, becauſe moſt of his time he lived accom- 
panied' by his father, and thoſe few years he out- 
lived him, were:conſamed in civil diſcords, and 
infirmity of body. Peter was buried near his fa · 
ther in the church of St. Laurence, and his funeral 
Vas ſolemnizod with all the pomp becoming ſo great 
a citizen. He left behind him two ſons, Lorenzo 
and Julian, who though they gaye great hopes they 
would prove beneficial and ſerviceable to their 
country, yet their youth made all men doubtful, 
Among other principal men of ſtate.in Florence, 
and Who much excelled. all the reſt, was Thomas 
Soderini, whoſe wiſdom and authority was not on- 
ly reverenced in'Florence, but by all the princes of 
Italy. On him after Peter's death, did the whole 
city caſt their eyes, and many citizens viſited, and 
many princes complimented him as the chief man 
of the ſtate :, but he being prudent, and having a 
fore-ſight of. his own. fortune, .and that of the fa. 
mily of the Medici, anſwered none, of the princes 
letters, and told the.citizens, that not to his, but to 
the houſe of the Medici, they ought to pay their 
viſits. And to perfect by deeds what he had per- 
ſuaded in. words, he aſſembled all the prime noble 
families in the convent of St. Antonio,  whither he. 
likewiſe cauſed Lorenzoand Julian Medici to come, 
and after a long and grave oration of the preſent 
ſtate of the city, of all Italy, and of the humours 
of princes, congluded, that if they, deſired the 
union and peace of Florence, and to ſecure it from 
civil diſſention and foreign wars it wagrof all things 
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moſt neceſſary they ſhould/bonour thoſe two young 
men, and maintain the reputation of their houſe; 
for men ſeldom repine to ſubmit to things they are 
accuſtomed to; but new lords, as they are eaſily 
ſet up, are eaſily thrown down, and it was ever 
more facile to maintain that power, which by long 
continuance had outworn envy, than erect a new, 
which all ie will de watching > rape to 
oppreſs. 125345482. ter life 

After ſignior Soderini, ſpake Lorenzo, 60 'not- 
withſtanding his youth, "pleaded with ſo much 
gravity, prudence and modeſty, that he put all 
men in hopes he would prove, what he afterwards 
did; and before they departed that place, thoſe 
citizens ſwore to cheriſh them as their children, and 
they to own. them as their fathers; upon Which 
Lorenzo and Julian were honoured as princes of 
the city, and they again never declined Soderini's 
counſel. And thus living at reft, both at home 
and abroad, and no appearance of war to diſturb 
the public quiet, an unlooked for tumult Happened 
as a prefage of future ttoubles. 

Among the families ruined by the faction of 
Luke Pitti) was that of the Nardi; for Silveſter 
and his brother, heads'of that family, were firſt ba- 
niſhed, and afterwards in that war, moved by Bar- 
tholomew Coglione, declared rebels, among whom 
-was Bernardo, brother of | Silveſter, a ſtout and 
active young man. "He by reaſon” of his pobert) 
Teſs able to ſupport baniſhient; atid By reaſon" df 
the concluſion of the peace, ſeeiug no hopes of te 
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turn, determined to attempt ſomething, which 
might occaſion the rene wing of the war; for often- 
times of weak beginnings, great effects enſue, pro- 
vided men are more diligent in the proſecution, 
than the beginning of an enterpriſe. Bernardo had 
great acquaintance in Prato, and more in the coun- 
try of Piſtoia, eſpecially with the houſe of the Pal- 
andri, a family, though bred in the country, yet 
very numerous, and thoſe like the other Piſtoieſi, 
nurſed in arms and blood, He very well knew 
they were diſcontented, having been in ſome differ- 

ences of theirs a little ſeverely treated by the Flo- 
rentine magiſtrates ; and beſides he was well verſed 

in the humour of the Prateſi, who believed them- 
ſelves governed with too much avarice and pride, 

and had particular knowlege of ſome men's averſion. 
to the ſtate: all which things gave him hopes he 
might kindle a fire in Tuſcany, by ſtirring up 
Prato to rebellion, to which ſo much fuel would 

ſoon be added, that it would be found a hard mat- 

ter to quench it. 

Theſe his thoughts he communicates to ſignior 
Diotiſalvi, aſking him, that, ſuppoſing his deſign on 
Prato ſucceeded, what aſſiſtance he might by his 
eans expect from other princes. The undertak- 
ing to ſignior Diotiſalvi ſeemed very dangerous, 
and almoſt impoſſible to effect; yet ſeeing he 
ight now at the hazard of others, make a new 
rial of his fortune, he encouraged him to proceed, 
romiſing him certain aſſiſtance from Ferrara and 
Vol, H.. 8 
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Bologna, if he fo far ſucceeded as to defend Prato 
but fifteen days. 

Bernardo, by theſe promiſes, heightened with 
hopes of happy ſucceſs, privately conveys himſelf 
to Prato, and communicates the matter to ſeverals, 
whom he finds readily diſpoſed to it : of the like 
temper he finds the family of the Palandri, and 
having agreed upon the time and manner of ex- 
ecution, they ſent advice of all to ſignior Dioti- 
ſalvi. : 

Cæſar Petrucci was at this time Podeſta of Prato 
for the Florentines. Thoſe governors of the town 
have an uſual cuſtom to keep themſelves the keys 
of the gates, and when any of the city, eſpecially 
in unſuſpected times, comes by night to deſire to 
go out, or to have any let in, he ſends the keys, 
Bernardo, who knew this cu ſtom, comes a little be- 
fore day, together with the Palandri, and about a 
hundred armed men, and preſents himſelf before 
the gate that leads to Piſtoia, and thoſe within, 
who knew the con; piracy, were likewiſe ready 
armed; one of whom went to the Podeſta to de- 
| fire the keys, feigning there was a townſman deſir- 
ed enterance, The Podeſta, who could not have 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of any ſach accident, ſends one 
of his ſervants with them, from whom before he 
was far from the palace, the keys were taken by 
the conſpirators, the gates opened, and Peter and 
his armed followers let in; and being all now to- 
gether, they again divided into two bodies, one of 
which led by Silveſter a Prateſe ſurpriſed the eit 
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tadel, and Bernardo with the other feized the 
palace, committing Cæſar with all his family to 
the cuſtody of ſome of his followers : then they ſet 
up their cry throughout all the town, proclaiming 
Liberty, Liberty. 

Day now began to appear, and at the noiſe, 
many of the people ran into the-market place ; and 
hearing how the cittadel and palace was ſurpriſed, 
and the Podeſta with his family impriſoned, they 
ſtood amazed how this accident ſhould happen. 
The eight citizens, to whom the adminiſtration of 
affairs is there committed, aſſembled in their palace 
to conſult what was beſt to be done : whilſt Ber- 
nardo and his company having marched up and 
down the town, and getting none to follow them, 
hearing the Eight were aſſembled, came to them, 
and told them the reaſon of his enterpriſe was to 
free them and their country from ſervitude, and how 
much glory they would gain, if taking arms they 
accompanied him in ſo brave an attempt, by which 
they would gain perpetual quiet and eternal fame; 
putting them in mind of their ancient liberty and 
preſent condition, declaring what ſure aſſiſtance 
they would have, if but for a few days they held 
out, affirming he had a party in Florence, who 
would ſhew themſelves as ſoon as they had intelli- 
gence that this town would unanimouſly follow 
him. 
The Eight, not moved at his words, replied, 
* That they knew not whether Florence lived in 

S 2 
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« liberty or bondage, as a thing they were not 
** concerned to enquire into; but this they kney, 
they would never deſire any other liberty than 
to obey thoſe magiſtrates that governed Florence, 
** from whom they had received no injury to ob- 
lige them to take arms againſt them; wherefore 
they adviſed him to releaſe the Podeſta, and 
march as faſt as he could with his people out of 
the town, thereby with. ſpeed freeing himſelf 
from that danger, whereinto he had unadvifedly 
« thrown himſelf.” Bernardo, not at all daunted 
with theſe words, reſolved to try if threats would 
move the Prateſt, whom he could not move with 
intreaties; and to terrify them, he thonght the belt 
way was to put the Podeſta to death; whom tak- 
ing out of priſon, he commanded to be hanged at 
the palace window. Cæſar was brought almoſt to 
the window with the halter about his neck, when 
he ſaw Bernardo, who commanded his death, to 
whom turning about he ſaid. Bernardo, you 
„put me to death, believing then to be followed 
by the Prateſi, but you will find the quite con- 
* trary; for the reverence theſe people bear to the 
„ governors, ſent them from the Florentines, is 
« fo great, that when they ſee this injury done to 
© me, they will conceive ſuch a hatred againſt you 
„as will procure your ruin; for not my death, but 
« my life may be the occaſion of victory to you; 
« for if I command them to fulfil your pleaſure, 
« poſſibly they may do it, and by following your 
directions, you may accompliſh your deſign.” 
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Bernardo, who had not now much choice to 
make, thought this counſel very reaſonable, and 
therefore orders him to go to the window, and 
command the people to yield him obedience; which 
when Cæſar had done, he was ſent back into cuſto- 
dy. The weaknels of the conſpirators was by this 
time diſcovered, and many Florentines, who inha- 
bited the town, had gathered themſelves together, 
among whom was fignior George Ginori, a knight 
of Rhodes. He was the firſt made any oppoſition, 
and aſſaulted Bernardo who was running up and 
down the market place, ſometimes intreating, and 
ſometimes threatening, if they did not obey and 
follow him: but ſignior George and his party 
charging him, he was wounded and taken; which 
done, it was an eaſy matter to releaſe the Podeſta, 
and overcome the reſt; who being but few, were 
moſt of them taken or ſlain. 

Mean while the news of this accident was brought 
to Florence, and made ſo much more than the 
truth, that the firſt relations told, that Prato was 
taken, the Podeſta with his family all ſlain, and 
the town full of enemies; Piſtoia in arms, and 
many of the citizens in this conſpiracy; whereupon 


the palace was immediately full of 2 who 


came to conſult with the ſenate. 


There happened to be in Florence, Robert of 


San Severino, accounted a very able leader: him 
they determined to ſend with as many forces as 
could on ſuch a ſudden be got together, to lr 
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towards the town, and give them a particular ac- 
count of the matter, applying ſuch remedies, as in 
his judgment ſhould ſeem meet. Robert had gone 
little farther than the caſtle of Campi, but he was 
met by a meſſenger ſent from Cæſar, to ſignify 
that Bernardo was taken, his conſorts ſlain or fled, 
and the tumult quieted; whereupon he returned 
to Florence, whither ſoon after Bernardo was 
brought, whom the magiſtrates ſtrictly examining 
to know the full truth of the deſign, and finding 
it a very weak plot, aſked him why he would at- 
tempt ſo unlikely a thing; to which he made an- 
ſwer, he did it, becauſe he had rather die in Flo- 
rence than live in exile, and was deſirous his death 
might be accompanied with ſomething memor- 
able. | 

J his. tumult dead as ſoon as it was born, the 
citizens returned to their accuſtomed manner of 
living, thinking they might without any moderati- 
on or reſpect enjoy that government they had 
themſelves ſettled and eſtabliſhed : whence aroſe 
here thofe diſorders, which, like inſets, are uſu- 
ally generated from peace and idleneſs; for the 
youth grew more extravagant, than they were wont, 
in their apparel, feaſting, and other laſcivious 
vanities, ſetting no bounds to their expences, but 
being waſteful and idle, conſumed their time and 
eſtates in play and women, and all their ftudy was 
who dreſt fineſt, who had the richeſt garnitures, 
and who had moſt of the words in faſhion, or could 
talk after the prettieſt and neweſt method; but that 
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man that gave the ſharpeſt, and moſt biting repar- 
tees, he was the wit of the times. Theſe bleſſed 
cuſtoms, and weighty endowments were by the 
courtiers of Milan much added to and refined; for 
that duke with his duchefs and whole court, to 
perform a yaw, as it was given out, were come to 
Florence; Where he was received with all that 
pomp and ſplendor, requiſite for the entertainment 
of ſo great a prince, and ſo true a friend to the 
city. And now there was one thing to be ſeen, 
which our city had never beheld before; for it be- 
ing the holy time of Lent, during which the church 
commands abſtinence from fleſh, his court, without 
any reſpect either to God or the church, would 
ted on nothing elſe. There were many public 
ſpectacles exhibited for his honour, among the reſt 
in the church of Santo Spirito, they repreſented | 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcending upan the apoſtles; and 
many fires being uſed in ſuch ſolemnities, that 
church by ſome accident or other took fire, and 
was quite burnt down, which moſt looked upon, 
as an evident ſign of God's anger againſt us, for 
our {ins and follies. In ſhort, if the duke of Milan 
found the city of Florence full of courtezans, deli- 
cacies, debaucheries, and cuſtoms quite oppoſite to 
well ordered civility, he left it much more fo; 
whereupon the good citizens thought it requiſite to 
bridle theſe vanities, and by a law reſtrain the ex- 
ceſſive expences in apparel, feaſting and burials. 
In the midſt of this profound peace happened a 
new and unlooked for tumult in Tuſcany. There 
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was found in the country of Volterra, by ſome of 
the citizens of that place, a mine of allum, who 
knowing what advantages were to be made of it, 
that they might be aſſiſted with money, and de- 
fended with authority, they addreſſed themſelves 
to ſome citizens of Florence to be partners with 
them. This in the beginning, as generally al 
new undertakings are, was by the people of Vol. 
terra ſlighted, but at length when they ſaw what 
profit others made of them, they ſtrove too late 
and in vain to ſnatch out of their hands, what at 
firſt they might with eaſe have had. They began 
firſt in their councils to argue the matter, affirming 
it was not convenient that a commodity found in 
public grounds ſhould be converted to private uſe, 
They ſent thereupon their ambaſſadors to Florence 
and the matter was referred to a committee of citi- 
zens, who, either bribed, or becauſe it was indeed 
their judgment, reported, that the people of Vol. 
terra were unjuſt in deſiring to depri ve other citi- 
zens of the fruits of their pains and induſtry; and 
that thoſe allums belonged to the private perſons, 
and not to them; however it was convenient they 
ſhould yearly pay a ſam of money to the city, as 
an acknowlegement of their ſuperiority. This 
ſentence, inftead of extinguiſhing, inflamed the 
diſcontents and tumults in Volterra, and nothing 
elſe, not only in their councils but through the 
whole city, was diſcourſed of; the people requir- 
ing what was unjuſtly taken from them might be 
reſtored, and the private poſſeſſors ſtriving to keep 
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what they had been at charge and pains to ſet on 
work, and by ſentence of the Florentines was con- 
firmed to them. Inſomuch, that in theſe diſputes, 
Pecorino, a citizen of quality, was killed, and after 
him many others of his party, and their houſes 
ſacked and burnt, and with much ado were the 
people in this fury reſtrained from killing the Flo- 
rentine governors. But this firſt tumult paſr, they 
determined, ere they proceeded farther, to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Florence, who informed the ſenate, 
if they would maintain their ancient rights and 
charters, they would continue in their ancient o- 
bedience, 

The anſwer was long debated. Signior Thomas 
Soderini was of opinion, it was convenient to ac- 
cept of the Volterrans' ſubmiſſion on what terms 
ſoever, it being dangerous to raiſe a flame fo near, 
that it may burn our own houſes; for he was fear- 
ful how the pope was inclined, knew the king to 
be potent, and was confident neither in the Vene- 
dans nor duke's friendſhip, becauſe he could not 
tell how much fidelity might be found in the one, 
nor how little courage in the other, remembering 
them of that known proverb, Better a lean peace 
* than a fat victory.“ On the other ſide, Lorenzo 
de Medici, thinking now he had an opportunity to 
give a value to his counſels and prudence, and ef- 
pecially ſet on by thoſe who envied Soderini's au- 
thority, adviſed the chaſtiſing the inſolency of the 
By Volterrans by arms, affirming, if they were not 
voy made a memorable example, other cities would 
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never ſtick at doing the like upon the leaſt and 
ſlighteſt occaſion. This reſolution taken, the 
Volterrans were anſwered, that they could not re. 
quire the obſervance of thoſe conditions themſelves 
had broken, and that therefore they muſt ſubmit 
themſelves to the judgment of the ſenate, or expect 
a war. The Volterrans, returned with this an- 
ſwer, prepared for their defence, fortifying their 
town, and ſending to all the princes of Italy for 
aid, but were hearkened to by few, only the Saneſi 
and the lord of Piombino promiſed them ſome a- 
ſſiſtance. ; 

The Florentines, on the other ſide, thinking 
baſte in attaining it of almoſt as much importance 
as victory itſelf, drew together ten thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand horſe, whom under the com- 
mand of Frederie, lord of Urbin, they ſent into the 
country of Volterra, and eaſily becoming maſter of 
that, he lays ſiege to the city, which, being ſeated 
upon an aſcent, could no way be battered but on 
that ſide where the church of St. Alexander ſtands. 
The Volterrans had hired about a thouſand ſol- 
diers for their defence, who ſeeing how bravely the 
Florentines aſſailed them, diſtruſtful of being able 
to defend the town, grew flaw in the ſervice, but 
in affronting the Volterrans ready enough; ſo that 
thoſe poor citizens were farced. to endure the al- 
ſaults of their enemies without, and the abuſes of 
their friends within, till in the end deſpaĩring of 
any ſafety, they began to treat, and for want of 
better terms were forced to ſubmit to the diſcreti 
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on of the Florentine commiſſaries; who, cauſing the 
gates to be opened, went to the palace where their 
priors were ſitting, whom they commanded to re- 
turn to their houſes, and in the way one of them 
was by ſome of the ſoldiers in deriſion ſtript: from 
this beginning, as men are {till readier to do miſ- 
chief than good, grew the deſtruction and ſack of 
this city, which for a whole day was robbed, ſpoil- 
ed and plundered ; neither did the women nor ſa- 
cred places eſcape, but the ſoldiers, as well thoſe who 
had ſo cowardly defended it, as thoſe that had fought 
againſt it, divided all their wealth and riches, 

The news of this victory was with great joy re- 
ceived at Florence, and becauſe the enterpriſe was 
wholly Lorenzo's, it gained him very great reput- 
ation: whereupon one of his familiar friends re- 
proaching Thomas Soderini for his counſels ſaid, 
And what ſay you now that Volterra is taken?“ 
To whom Thomas anſwered, I rather think it 
« is loſt, for had you taken it upon compoſition, 
you might have expected from ir both advantage 
and ſecurity ; but having taken it by force, in 
time of war it will weaken and annoy you, and 
in time of peace be both a charge and trouble,” 

In theſe times the pope, defirous to keep in o- 
bedience the towns belonging to the church, had 
cauſed Spoletto to be ſackt, which by the procure- 
ment of factions within had rebelled, and after- 
wards, becauſe the city of Caſtello was fallen into 
the ſame contumacy, had beſieged it. Nicolas 
Vitelli was prince of that town; he, had contracted 
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a very intimate friendſhip with Lorenzo de Medici, 
who was not wanting now to give him aſſiſtance, 
though not enough to defend him, yet ſufficient, 
to ſow thoſe ſeeds of diſſention between pope Six- 
tus and the Medici, which afterwards brought forth 
very ill fruit. Nor had they been ſo long break. 
ing forth, had not the death of Peter cardinal of 
Siſto intervened; for this cardinal travelling all 
about Italy, and particularly to Milan and Venice, 
under pretence to honour the nuptials of Hercules 
marquis of Ferrara, had been ſounding the minds 
of princes to find how they ſtood inclined to the 
Florentines ; but being returned to Rome, he died, 
not without ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned by 
the Venetians; for they feared the power of Sixtus, 
when it had the courage and counſel of Peter to 
back it : for though nature had produced him of 
mean and abject blood, and that afterwards he was 
educated within the walls of a convent, yet as ſoon 
as he came to be cardinal, he was filled with ſuch 
pride and ambition, a cardinal's cap was ſo much 
too little, that the triple crown would ſcarce have 
ſatisfied him : for he made a feaſt in Rome that 
might have been judged a prodigality in a king, 
and which coſt him at leaſt twenty thouſand 
florins. | 5 — 
Sixtus deprived thus of his great miniſter of ſtate, 
his affairs went on much flower, However the 
Florentines, duke, and Venetians, having renewed 
the league, and left place for the pope and king to 
enter, if they pleaſed; they made another contract 
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between themſelves with invitations to other princes 
of Italy to join with them, if they thought fit; ſo 
that now Italy was divided into two factions; for 
every day ſomething happened, begetting hatred 
and animoſity between theſe two leagues; but par- 
ticularly the affair of Cyprus, which iſland the king 
laid claim to, but the Venetians poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of; whereupon the pope and king obliged 
each other to ſtricter terms of mutual aſſiſtance, 
Frederic prince of Urbin was at this time ac- 
counted one of the prime captains of Italy, who 
had long been employed by the Florentines : him, 
that the league might want fo valiant a head, the 
king and pope ſtrove to gain; and the king invited, 
and the pope adviſed, him to go to Naples, which 
to the great wonder and diſpleaſure of the Floren- 
tines he did, who believed he expoſed himſelf to 
the fate of Jacob Piccinino, though the contrary 
happened; for Frederic returned both from Naples 
and Rome with much honour, and ſtill continued 
general of the league, Mean while the king and 
pope were not wanting to ſound the minds of the 
lords of Romania, and the Saneſi, by means of 
whoſe friendſhip they might more ſecurely offend 
the Florentines; who perceiving their intent, by 
all convenient ways armed themſelves to encounter 
their ambition ; and having loſt Frederic of Urbin, 
entertained Robert of Rimini, renewed their league 
with the Perugians, and made a new league with 
the lords of Faenza. The reaſon alleged by the 
Vol. II. - "IM 
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king and pope for their hatred to the Florentine: 
was, becauſe they ſought to withdraw the Vene- 
tians from them, and join them to their own ſide; 
and the pope thought that whilſt the Venetians and 
Florentines were united, it would be impoſlible for 
him to maintain the reputation of the church; or 
count Girolamo his eſtates in Romania, On the 
other ſide, the Florentines feared that they would 
ſet them at enmity with the Venetians, not for 
their friendſhip ſake, but to be the better enabled 
to injure them. And in theſe doubts and jealouſies 
lived Italy two years before any war or tumult 
broke out. 7 
The firſt, thongh a little one, happened in Tuſ- 
cany. Braccio a man, as we have before related, 
famous in war, left behind him two ſons, Oddo 
and Charles: this laſt very young, and the o- 
ther {lain by the inhabitants of the vale of Lamona, 
Charles being come to man's eſtate, and fit for 
action, was by the Venetians, for the memory of 
his father and hopes of himſelf, entertained among 
other leaders employed by the republic, The time 
of his entertainment expired, he would not renew 
it, determining to try, if by his own valour, and 
the reputation of his father, he could recover his 
eſtates of Perugia; to which the Venetians readily 
conſented, they being wont amidſt others troubles 
to increaſe their own dominions. Charles therefore 
comes into Tuſcany; and finding the affairs of Pe- 
rugia {ſomewhat too hard, becauſe the Florentines 
were in league with them, yet reſolving, ſince be 
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had taken arms, to do fomething memorable, aſ- 
faults the Saneſi, alleging they were his debtors for 
ſervices done that ſtate by his father, which he re- 
quired ſatisfaction for, and therewithal fo briſkly 
fell on, that he almoſt quite overthrew that do- 
minion. | 
The citizens of Siena ſeeing themſelves ſo furi- 
ouſly aſſaulted, being apt to believe any ill of the 
Florentines, perſuaded themſelves that by their con- 
ſent the attempt was made, heavily complaining 
thereof to the pope and king, and ſending withal 
ambaſſadors to Florence, to expoſtulate the matter, 
and privately inſinuating that Charles, without 
hopes of their aſſiſtance, durſt not ſo boldly have 
injured them. The Florentines excuſed themſelves, 
affirming they were ready to ſhew their endeavours, 
to prevent Charles from doing them any wrong; 
and to that purpoſe would in ſuch terms, as the 
ambaſſadors thought fit, command him to forbear 
offending the Saneſi; which Charles thought hard 
meaſure, demonſtrating that the Florentines, by 
not backing him, had loſt a conſiderable conqueſt, 
and robbed him of a proportionable glory, for he 
could in a ſhort time have promiſed them the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that town, whole cowardize and diſorder, 
he had found ſuch, it was impoſlible they could 
long hold out, But now being forced to leave off, 
he returned into the Venetians pay, and the Saneſi, 
though freed by the Florentines from ſo many da- 
mages, continued their grudge againſt them, not. 
© 
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thinking they owed any obligation to a people; 
who had only delivered them from an injury. they 
had firſt occaſioned. 

Whilſt affairs ſtood thus between the king, pope, 
and Tuſcany, an accident of greater moment hap- 
pened in Lombardy, as the preſage of future evils, 
There was one Cola of Mantua, a learned but am. 
bitious man, who taught the Latin tongue to the 
youth of principal quality in Milan. In theſe 
whether out of hate to the bad manners of the 
duke, or moved by ſome other occaſion, by all the 
diſcourſes he made, he ſtrove to beget an abhorrence 
of living under an evil prince, pronouncing: them 
glorious and happy, to whom fortune and nature 
had granted the favour of living in à common- 
wealth, declaring how all famous men had been 
brought up in republics, and not under princes ; 
for thoſe cheriſh virtuous men, and theſe deſtroy 
them, the one reaping benefit and advantage from 
their virtue, and the other ſtanding in fear of it, 
Thoſe youths he had'entertained the ſtricteſt fa. 
miliarity with, were John Andrea Lampognano, WW 
Charles Viſconti, and Girolamo Olgiato. With 
theſe he often diſcourſed about the corrupt nature | 
of the prince, and the infelicity of thoſe that lived 
under him ; and ſuch a confidence had he in theſe 
young men, that at laſt he made them ſwear, when 
age ſhould enable them, they would free their 
country from the tyranny of that prince. This 
deſire, thus inſtilled into them, increaſed with 
their years; and the duke's Il manners and cuſtoms, 
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and particular injuries done to themſelves, haſten- 
ed the execution of it. | 
Galeazzo was luſtful and cruel, which two qua- 
lities had with their circumſtances made him utter- 
ly odions ; for he was not content only to vitiate 
and debauch ladies of quality, but took delight to 
publiſh it ; nor would the death of men ſatisfy him, 
unleſs they were in ſome cruel manner tormented. 
He lived likewiſe under the infamy of having mur- 
dered his mother ; for not thinking himſelf abſolute 
priace while ſhe was preſent, he had ſo far wrought 
with her, that ſhe was content to retire to her join- 
ture-ſeat at Cremona, in which journey ſhe fell 
ſuddenly fick and died ; which made many think 
her ſon the cauſe of her death. This duke, in 
ſome concerns with the female ſex, had diſhonour- 
ed Charles and Girolamo, and denied John Andrea 
the poſſeſſion of the abbey of Miramondo, which 
upon a relation's reſignation had been granted him 
by the pope. ANI 
Theſe private injuries ſ ourred 0 on the young men 
to revenge, and deliver their country from ſo many 
| miſchiefs, hoping that whenever they had the good 
fortune to kill the duke, they ſhould not only be 
tollowed by the chief of the nobles,. but by the 
whole people. Being therefore determined upon 
the matter, they met often together, which, be- 
cauſe of. their ancient familiarity, was nothing won- 
dered at; and to keep their minds ſtaid and reſolu- 
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and practiſing with their dagger ſheaths to hit one 
another on the breaſt, belly, and in other mortal 
places. Then they adviſed about the place and 
time: in the caſtle they judged it could not 
be ſecurely done; whilſt he was a hunting, uncer- 
fain and dangerous; in his walks of pleaſure they 
gueſſed it would prove hard and anſucceſsful, and 
at feaſts doubtful; wherefore they determined to 
fall on him at ſome public pomp and ſolemnity, 
where they wete certain he would be preſent, and 
they with leaſt ſuſpicion might aſſemble their 
ftiends, concluding that if any of them were in the 
execution taken, the reſt ſhould kill him in the 
midſt of their enemies. 
It was now the year fourteen hundred and ſeventy 
ſix, and nigh unto Chriſtmas; and becauſe the 
prince was accuſtomed” in great pomp upon St. 
Stephen's day, to viſit the church of that martyr, 
they reſolved on that as the time and place for putting 
_ their deſign in execution ; and on the morning of 
that faitit's day, cauſed ſeveral of their truſty friends 
and ſervants to arm themſelves, pretending to go 
and aſſiſt John Andrea, who, againſt the mind of 
ſome envious neighbours, had a deſire to carry 
water into his lands; and them thus armed they 
brought to the church, alleging that before their 
departure, they would take leave of the prince. 
They likewiſe - aſſembled thither, under divers pre- 
tences, ſeveral-other of - their friends and-relations, 
hoping the principal deed being once done, ever) 
one would be ready to join in what remained, and 
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their intent was, aſſoon as the prince was ſlain, to 
join with thoſe armed men, and go to that place of 
the city, where they might with moſt eaſe raiſe the 
people, and perſuade them to arm themſelves a- 
gainſt the ducheſs, and the chiefeſt of the court, 
hoping the people, by reaſon of the famine where- 
with they were oppreſſed, would be ready to fol- 
low them; reſolving for an encouragement to give 
them the ſpoil of the honſes of Cecco Simonetta, 
John Botti, and Francis Lnconi chief miniſters of | 
ſtate. 

This determination made, and the execution 
firmly reſolved in their minds, John Andrea with 
his companions came early to the church, where 
they heard maſs together ; after which, John An- 
drea turning towards an image of St. Ambroſe, 
ſaid z “ O thou guardian and patron of our city, 
„ thou knoweſt our intention, and the end why 
« we adventure our ſelves into ſo many dangers : 
be propitious to our undertakings, and by fa- 
„ youring juſtice make it appear how much in- 
e juſtice diſpleaſeth thee.” To the duke, on the 
other ſide, before he came to church, happened 
many things to prognoſticate his approaching deatt ; 
for in the morning when he roſe, he put on, "5H 
cording to his uſual cuſtom, his privy armour, 
which preſently after, either becauſe he thought it 
not becoming, or that it hurt his body, he put off: 
then he had a mind to hear maſs in the caſtle, but 
his chaplain was already gone to St. Stephen's 
Vith all the furniture of the chapel: then he would 
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have had the biſhop of Como ſay maſs in his ſtead, 
but he alleged certain reaſonable impediments; fo 
that conſtrained as it were by neceſſity, he reſolved 
to go to church. But firſt he called for his two 
ſons, John Galeazzo and Hermes, whom he em- 
braced and kiſſed many times, as if he had no 
power to depart from them. 
The conſpirators in the mean time, both to leſſen 
all ſuſpicion, and ſhelter themſelves from the cold, 
which was then very violent, were retired in a cham- 
ber of the chief prieſt of the church, their friend, till 
upon word brought, that the duke was coming, they 
went forth into the church, and Jehn Andrea and 
Girolamo placed themſelves on the right hand, at 
the enterance into the church, and Charles Viſconti 
on the left. Thoſe that preceded the duke were 
all gone in, and he juſt upon enterance, encom- 
paſſed with a great multitude, as in ſuch a ducal 
pomp was convenient. The firſt that moved to- 
wards him were Lampognano and Girolamo: theſe 
pretending to make room for the duke, came up 
cloſe to him, and aſſaulted him with ſharp and 
ſhort daggers they had in their ſleeves. Lampog- 


nano gave him two wounds, one in the belly, and 


the other in the throat; Girolamo likewiſe wound- 
ded him in the throat and the breaſt. Charles Viſ- 
conti having taken his ſtand near the door, ſo that 
the duke was paſt him ere he was ſet upon by his 
companions, could not reach to wound him before, 
but gave him two ſtabs into the back and ſhoulder: 
ſo quick and ſudden were theſe ſix wounds given, 
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that the duke was fallen before any man perceived 
it, nor could he do or ſay any thing. that was 
known, ſave only as he fell, he once 1 out, 
« O Lady, help me”. 

The duke fallen, the noiſe and clamour was 
great; many ſwords were drawn, and as it uſually 
happens in ſuch unlooked for caſes, many run out 
of the church, and many run towards the tumult, 
without knowing any certainty of the matter. But 
thoſe that were neareſt to the duke, and had ſeen 
him ſlain, knowing his murderers, purſued them; 
and of the conſpirators, John Andrea, endeavoring 
to get out of the church, went among the women, 
who being many, and as the cuſtom was, ſet on 
the ground, he was fo entangled by their coats, 
that by a moor one of the duke's footmen, he was 
overtaken and ſlain : Charles was likewiſe ſlain by 
the ſtanders by; but Girolar O Olgiato eſcaped out 
among the croud; and ſeeing his companions lain, 
and not knowing whither to fly went home, where 
neither his father nor brothers would receive him ; 
dut his mother, having compaſſion of her ſon, re- 
commended him to a prieſt, an ancient friend of 
their family ; who putting him in his friars weeds, 
conveyed him to his houſe, where he ſtaid two days, 
not without hopes that there might ſome tumult 
be raiſed in Milan, whereby he might be ſaved: 
but that not coming to pafs, and fearing to be 
found there, he attempted to fly in diſguiſe; but 
being known he was brought before the magiſtrate, | 
where he declared the whole order of the conſpi- 
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racy. Girolamo was about three and twenty years 
of age, nor was he leſs reſolute in ſaffering, than 
ke had been in acting; for whilſt he ſtood naked, 
and the hangman before him with his knife in his 
hand ready to cut him in pieces, he ſpoke theſe 
latin words, for he was learned, Mars acerba, fama 
Ferpetua, ſtabit vetus memoria fatti. This attempt 
of theſe unhappy young men was cloſely contrived, 
and reſolutely executed z and the occaßon of their 
ruin was their not being followed, or defended by 
thoſe they truſted would have done it. Let princes 
therefore learn to live in ſuch a manner, and gain 
ſo much love and reverence, that none can hope 
for ſafety that kills them: and let private perſons 
know how vain the imagination is, to believe the 
multitude, though they are diſcontented, will in 
danger follow or accompany them. This accident 
amazed all Italy; but thoſe which ſoon after hap- 
pened in Florence did much more terrify it; by 
which the peace which had continued twelve years 
was broke; as in the next book ſhall be ſet down; 
which as it begins with blood and horror, fo it ends 
with ſorrow and tears. | 
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placed in midſt of two conſpiracies, one in 

Milan already related, the other happen- 
ing in Florence, and now to be told; it might ſeem 
convenient, purſuant to the method begun, to dil- 
courſe ſomething concerning the nature of con- 
ſpiracies, and the importance of them : which I 
would willingly do, if I had not before ſpoken con- 
cerning them, or it were a matter to be briefly paſ- 
ſed over. But fince it both requireth great con- 
fideration, and ſomething has already been elſe- 
where faid concerning it, I forbear any further 
mention thereof, and proceed to relate; that as 
the houſe of the Medici had overcome all thoſe e- 
nemies, which openly had oppoſed them; ſo to 
complete to themſelves and family, the ſole and 
ample authority over the city, it was "likewiſe 
requiſite they ſhould opprefs all thoſe who ſecretly 
plotted againſt them; for whilft they contended 
with authority equalled by any other families, thoſe 
citizens, who envied their greatneſs, might openly 
Oppoſe them without fear of being opprefled in the 
beginning of their attempts; for as long as the magi- 
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ſtrates were free, neither faction, till they had loſt 
the day, had any occaſion of fear. But after the 
victory in fourteen hundred and ſixty fix, the go- 
vernment was ſo cloſely graſped by the Medici, and 
they aſſumed ſo great authority, that if any were 
diſcontented, they were forced either patiently to 
ſubmit to the government under which they lived, 
or elſe privately, and by way of conſpiracy, attempt 
a remedy. Which plots ſeldom ſucceed, begetting 
for the moſt part ruin to thoſe who form them, 
and greatneſs, to thoſe againſt whom they are con- 
trived; ſo that any prince or lord of a city, being 
by conſpiracy aſſaulted, if he be not like the duke 
of Milan, which rarely happens, ſlain, becomes 
more powerful than before, and oft-times from a 
good man turns wicked : for theſe private plots 
create occaſion of fear, fear ſeeks ſecurity, and 
the ſearch of ſecurity produces injury of others, 
which is the common mother of hatred, and often- 
times of his own deſtruction; and thus indeed 
treaſons are the immediate deſtroyers of thoſe that 
contrive them, and one way or other in concluſion 
offend him againſt whom they are contrived, 
Italy was, as we have before related, divided into 
two factions: the pope and king of one party, and 
the Venetians, duke, and Florentines on the other, 
And though war was not kindled amongſt them, 
yet every day brought forth new blaſts to blow the 
coals ; and the pope eſpecially, in all his actions if 
and enterpriſes, ſtudied to affront the ſtate of Flo - 
rence. For Philip de Medici, archbiſhop of Piſ 
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wout that time dying, the pope, contrary to the 
will of the ſenate of Florence, inveſted Francis 
Salviati, whom he knew to be an enemy to the 
houſe of Medici, with that archbiſhopric; to whom 
the ſenate refuſing to give poſſeſſion, there ſprung 
up new, and more grievous offences, by reaſon of 
the conteſt between the pope and that ſtate. Be- 
ſides in Rome his holinefs conferred many favours 
on the family of the Pazzi, and upon all occaſions 
diſcountenanced the Medici. 

The Pazzi, in thoſe times, both for riches and 
honour, lived in as much ſplendor as any family in 
Florence, the head of whom was ſignior Jacob, 
who for his riches and nobility was by the people 
made knight. He had no children, but one natural 
daughter ; but he had many nephews, ſons of ſig- 
nior Peter and Antony his brothers ; the chief of 
whom were William, Francis, Rinate and John ; 
and after them, Andrew, Nicolas and Galeatto. 
Coſmo de Medici, obſerving their riches and glory, 
bad married his niece Biancha to William, hoping 
by this alliance to keep the families more united, 

and remove that enmity and hatred, which are the 
uſual products of envy and jealouſy ; yet, ſo falla- 
ious and uncertain are the contrivances of man, 
matters fell out quite otherwiſe; for thoſe, who 
ounſelled Lorenzo, infinuated how it was danger- 
ous and deſtructive to his authority, to ſuffer any 
itizens to heap up riches and honours; whence it 
appened that ſignior Jacob and his nephews were 
Vol. II. | 
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not advanced to thoſe degrees of honour that other 
citizens thought they had deſerved. Hence alſo 
ſprung the firſt anger in the Pazzi, and fear in the 
Medici, and the one increaſing, afforded matter and 
growth to the other ; for the Pazzi in all debates to 
which the other citizens aſſembled, were not kind- 
ly hearkened to by the magiſtrates ; and the council 
of Eight, Francis Pazzi happening to be at Rome, 
upon a ſlight occaſion, and without obſerving the 
reſpect due to citizens of his quality, conſtrained 
him to return to Florence; which made the Pazzi 
in all places rip up their grievances with bitter and 
vehement reproaches, and thoſe increaſed the o- 
thers jealouſies, and added to their own injury. 
John Pazzi had married the daughter of John 
Borromei a very rich man, whoſe eſtate, he dying 
without iſſue male, fell by right to his daughter, 
However Charles his nephew poſſeſſed himſelf of 
part of his goods ; and the cauſe coming to a trial, 
a law was made, diſinheriting John Pazzi's wife, 
and giving the eſtate to Charles; which injuſtice 
the Pazzi wholly imputed to the Medici: about 
which Julian many times complained to his brother 
Lorenzo, telling him he was doubtful, left by 
graſping too much, they ſbould loſe all; but Lo 
renzo, warm in youth and authority, would take 
all things on himſelf, and was ambitious,that mel 
ſhould know they were done by him. 
The Pazzi with ſo great riches, and ſuch nobility 
incapable of ſuffering ſo many injuries, began 
conſult how they might revenge themſelves. Ti 
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firſt, that made a motion againſt the Medici, was 
Francis, who more ſenſible, and withal more cou- 
rageous than the reſt, reſolved to attain what he 
wanted, or loſe what he had ; and becauſe he hated 
the government of Florence, he lived for the moſt 
part in Rome, where, according to the cuſtom of the 
Florentine merchants, he drove a great trade, and 
had a mighty ſtock of money; and earl Girolamo 
being his intimate friend, they often made mutual 
complaints of the Medici; inſomuch that after 
many conſultations, they at length concluded that 
ere the one could be ſecure in his eſtate, or the o- 
ther in his city, there was an abſolnte neceſſity of 
changing the government of Florence, which they 
could contrive no way to effect, but by the death 
of Lorenzo and Julian. They ſuppoſed the pope 
and king would eaſily conſent, if the facility of 
accompliſhing it were declared to them. Having 
formed theſe imaginations in their heads, they com- 
municated them to Francis Salviati archbiſhop of 
Piſa, who being ambitions, and lately injured by 
the Medici, readily joined with them; and exa- 
mining among themſelves what was fit to be done, 
they determined, to add the greater facility to the 
enterprize, to gain ſignior Jacob Pazzi to their 
party, Whereupon they thought it convenient 
that Francis Pazzi ſhould to this intent go to Flo- 
rence, and the archbiſhop. and earl ſtay at Rome to 
ſolicite the pope, when there ſhould be occaſion. 

Francis, being come to Florence, found ſignior 
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Jacob mare reſerved, and difficult to be perſuaded, 
than he could have wiſhed him ; whereof giving 
advice to Rome, it was judged fit to employ ſome 
greater authority to diſpoſe him; to which end, 
the archbiſhop and earl communicated the whole 
deſign to John Battiſta of Monteſecco the pope's 
general, He was a very famous captain, and much 
obliged to the pape and earl, yet he diſliked the 
plot as difficult and dangerous; which danger and 
difficulties the archbiſhop endeavoured to remove, 
by telling him what aſſiſtance the pope and king 
would give to the enterpriſe, adding withal the 
hate born by the citizens of Florence to the Medici, 
the numerous kindred of the Salviati and Pazai, 
and the caſineſs of killing them as they were walk- 
ing the city without any guard or any ſuſpicion; 
which done, the change of government would fol- 
low of courſe; all which John Battiſta gave no in- 
tire credit to, having heard many Florentines affirm 
the contrary. 

Whilſt they were laying theſe plots and con- 
trivances, it happened that Charles lord of Faenza 
fell ſo ſick, that there were little hopes of his re- 
covery. The archbiſhop and earl thought they 
had now an opportunity to ſend John Battiſta to 
Florence, and thence into Romania, under pretence 
of regaining certain towns poſſeſſed by the lord of 
Faenza. The earl therefore gave commiſſion to 
John Batriſta to confer with Lorenzo, and in his 
name defire his advice in the management of the 
affairs of Romania; and that afterwards he ſhould 
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conſult with Francis Pazzi, and both together en- 
deayour to diſpoſe ſignior Jacob to their party; and 
to the end he might be backed with the pope's au- 
thority, they procured him before his departure 
audience from his holineſs, who engaged with all 
power to further the deſign. John Battiſta, being 
arrived at Florence, addreſſed himſelf to Lorenzo, 
by whom he was courteouſly received, and in all 
his demands prudently and friendly adviſed; at 
which John Battiſta was ſome what amazed, finding 
him a man quite different from what he had beeg 
repreſented ; for he perccived him to be courteous, 
diſcreet, and a great friend of the earl's: however 
he would ſpeak with Francis, but not finding him, 
for he was gone to Lucca, he went himſelf to ſig- 
nior Jacob, ang at firſt found him very averſe tp 
the deſign, but before they parted, ſomewhat mov- 
ed with the pope's authority, he told John Battiſta 
that he ſhould go to Romania, and by that time he 
returned, Francis would be come to Florence, and 
then they would diſcourſe the matter at large. 
John Battifta went and returned, and ſtill con- 
tinued to entertain Lorenzo with his feigned com- 
miſfion from the earl; and afterwards held divers 
conferences with Francis, and ſignior Jacob, whom 
at length they prevailed with ſo far, that he con- 
ſented to the conſpiracy. Then they began to con- 
fult of the execution. Sjgnior Jacob thought it im- 
poſſible whilſt both brothers were in Florence, and 
therefore adviſed to ſtay till Lorenzo went to Rome, 
VP 3 
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whither there was a report he was deſigned. Fran- 
cis would have been glad to have had Lorenzo at 
Rome; however ſuppoſing he did not go, he af- 
firmed that either at a wedding, at ſome public 
ſports, or in the church, both brothers might be 
ſlain; and as to foreign aid, in his judgment the 
pope might draw together an army, under pretence 
of aſſaulting the caſtle of Montone, which he had 
a juſt occaſion to take from earl Charles, for hav- 
ing raiſed the tumults before mentioned in the 
country of Siena and Perugia ; yet they made no 
farther concluſion, ſave that Francis de Pazzi, and 
John Battiſta ſhould go to Rome, and there with the 
pope and earl determine all things. 
The matter was afreſh debated at Rome, and in 
the end it was concluded, an expedition againſt 
Montone being reſolved, that John Francis of Tol- 
entino, a captain of the pope's, ſhould go into 
Romania, and Lorenzo of Caſtello into his own 
country, and both keep their forces in a readinels 
to obſerve ſuch orders, as they ſhould receive from 
the archbiſhop Salviati, and Francis Pazzi, who 
together with John Battiſta of Montefecco ſhould 
come to Florence, where they ſhould make provi- 
. ion of all things neceſſary to put their deſign in 
execution, to which king Ferdinand had by his 
-ambaſſadors promiſed his aſſiſtance. The arch. 
- biſhop and Francis, being come to Florence, drew 
into their party, Jacob the ſon of ſignior Poggio 
a young man of excellent learning, but ambitious, 
and deſirous of novelty ; they likewiſe engaged the 
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two Jacob Salviati's, the one brother, the other 
kinſman to the archbiſhop; to them they added 
Bernardo Bandini, and Napoleone Franceſi, ſtout 
young men, and who had been often obliged by 
the Pazzi. Of ſtrangers, beſides thoſe before nam- 
ed, there were joined with them ſignior Antonio de 
Volterra, and one Stephen a prieſt, who taught 
the Latin tongue to Jacob de Pazzi's daughter. 
Renate de Pazzi, a prudent and grave man, and 
who very well knew the ill conſequences of ſuch 
undertakings, not only refuſed to join in the con- 
ſpiracy, but deteſted it, and by all honeſt means he 
could ſought to prevent it. 

The pope had in the univerſity of Piſa cauſed to 
be educated in the ſtudy of the cannon laws, 
Raphael de Riaro, nephew to earl Girolamo, and 
whilſt he was yet there, had advanced him to the 
dignity of cardinal. The conſpirators thought con- 
venient to bring this cardinal to Florence, not only 
the better to conceal the plot, as deſigning in his 
houſe to hide thoſe conſpirators they had occaſion 
of, but likewiſe to gain a fitter opportunity of ex- 
xcuting it. The cardinal therefore coming, was 
y ſignior Jacob de Pazzi entertained at Montughi, 
is country-houſe near Florence. The conſpira- 
ors by his means had deſigned to get Lorenzo and 
ulian together, and the firſt time that happened 
o kill them: they therefore contrived, they ſhould 
{Wovite the cardinal to their own houſe at Fieſole, 
Whither Julian by chance, or of purpoſe came not, 
chat appointment failed; then they determined 
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he ſhould invite them at Florence, whither they 
could not chuſe but both come, and appointed the 
feaſt on Sunday the twenty ſixth of April fourteen i 
hundred and ſeventy eight, The conſpirators hop- MW 
ing they might find means to murder them at this i 
feaſt, met together on Saturday night, and ordered i 
all things they thought fit for the execution next i 
day; but in the morning Francis Pazzi had intelli- W 
gence that Julian would not come to the feaſt; i 
whereupon the conſpirators aſſembled and conclud- 
ed, that the execution muſt not be longer delayed, 
for that it was impoſſible, being known to ſo many, iſ 
but it would be diſcovered. Wherefore they re. 
folved to murder them in the cathedral church of 
Sancta Reparata; whither the cardinal going, the 
two brothers would, according to cuftom, attend 
him. They aſſigned to John Battifta the charge 
of killing Lorenzo, and Francis Pazzi, and Bernardo 

Bandini, were to murder Julian. John Battiſta re iſ 
fuſed the office: for whether the familiarity he hal 
had with Lorenzo had ſoftened his mind, or whe-· 
ther moved by ſome other reaſon, he told them be 
durſt not commit ſuch a villany in the church, and 
add ſacrilege to treaſon, This was the firſt ſtep wi 
the ruin of their deſign; for ſtraitened by time 
they were conſtrained to give the charge to Antonio 
of Volterra, and Stephen the prieſt, two, whole 
nature and experience rendered them nnfit for it; 
for no action requires more reſolution and ſettle 
courage than this, and he who undertakes any thing 
of this kind, ought to be a man experienced i 
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blood and flaughter, it having oftentimes been ſoen 
that men, though trained up in arms, and at all 
times elſe courageous, have had their hearts fail 
vpon ſuch attempts. However this reſolution 
held, and they agreed that the Ggnal to fall on, 
ſhould be when the prieſt at the high altar began 
to ſing maſs, and that at the ſame time the arch» 
biſhop Salviati, with Glacopo Poggio, ſhould ſeize 
on the public palace, to the intent the ſenate might 
be brought, as ſoon as the two young men were 
lain, either voluntary, or my a to favour their 
deſign. 

Thus Ae e to nk Fang whi- 
ther the cardinal with Lorenzo Medici were already 
gone, The church was full of people, and divine 
ſervice began, but Julian Medici, not yet come; 
whereupon Francis Parzi, together with Bernardo, 
who were appointed to murder him, went home to 
find him, and by cunning flattery and artifices per- 
fuaded him to come to church. It is a thing no- 
toriouſly memorable how ſuch inveterate hatred, 
accompanied with tha thoughts of ſo deteſtable a 
vilany, cauld with fuch undauntedneſs of mind, 
and obſtinacy of ſpirit, be concealed in Francis and 
Bernardo; for all the way as they conducted him, 
and in the church, they entertained him with 
pleaſant and youthful diſcourſe. Nor did Francis for- 
bear out of a pretence of kindneſs and familiarity, 
to take Julian in his arms, embracing and preſſing 
his body, to find out if he had any privy armour. 
Julian and Lorenzo were both ſenſible of the hate 
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the Pazzi bore them, and how they deſired to take 
away their authority in the ſtate, but they did not 
fear their lives, believing when they did attempt 
any thing they would do it civilly, and not with 
fach extremity of violence, and therefore free fron 
any ſuch miſtruſt, they took ſo little care of them- 
ſelves, that they always entertained them with al 
manner of friendlineſs. The murderers thus pre 
pared, thoſe appointed to aſſaſſinate Lorenzo, thruſt I 
up cloſe to him, which, by reaſon of the croud, 
they might eafily do without fuſpicion, and the 
others did the like to Julian; when the time ap 
Pointed being come, Bernardo Bandini, with a 
ſhort dagger prepared for the purpoſe, ſtabs Julian 
in the breaſt, who advancing two or three ſteps fel 
to the ground, and Francis Pazzi throwing himſel 
upon him, loaded him with wounds, and was {of 
eager in the villany, that, blinded with rage and 
fury, he gave himſelf a deſperate wound in the leg, 
Signior Antonio and Friar Stephen on the other 
fide fell upon Lorenzo, but though they made 
many ſtrokes at him, they gave him only a ſlight 
wound in the throat; for either through their cow: 
ardiſe, or Lorenzo's courage, who ſeeing himſel 
thus aſſaulted, bravely with his ſword defended 
himſelf, their attempt was fruſtrated, and he by 
the aſliſtance of thoſe about him ſaved from furthe 
harm: whereat diſmayed they fled and hid them 
ſelves, but were afterwards found out, ſhamefull 
put to death, and dragged through the city. 
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Lorenzo in the mean while retired into the veſtry 
of the church with thoſe friends he had about him, 
and there ſhut themſelves in. Bernardo Bandini 
ſeeing Julian dead, ſlew likewiſe Francis Neri, a 
great friend of the Medici, either out of ſome old 
grudge, or becauſe he had endeavoured to ſave 
Julian; and not content with theſe two murders, 
he ran to ſeek out Lorenzo, to ſupply, with his 
courage and activity, the ſloth and cowardiſe of 
the others; but finding him ſhut up in the veſtry, 
failed of his intent, In the midſt of this dreadful 
and villanous accident, the terror of which made 
moſt men think the church was falling on their 
heads, the cardinal retired to the altar, where with 
great difficulty he was ſaved by the prieſts, till by 
the ſenate's order, when the tumult was ceaſed, he 
was conveyed to his palace, where in great fear he 
remained till his delivery. 

There was at this time in Florence ſome Pe- 
rugians driven from their habitations by the fac- 
tions, enemies to their families, whom the Pazzi, 
upon promiſe to reſtore them to their country, had 
drawn into the conſpiracy, Theſe the archbiſhop 
Salviati, who, together with Jacob Peggio, the 
two Salviati, and other friends, was gone to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the palace, took along with him, 
and being come to the palace, left ſome of his men 
below with orders, that when they heard a noiſe, 
they ſhould ſeize on the gates; and himſelf with 
the greateſt part of the Perugians, went up, where 
finding the ſenate at dinner, for it was late, he was 
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| preſently by Cæſar Petrucci Gonfalonier of juſtice, 
| admitted. Whereupon entering with a few, and 
leaving the remainder without, they of their own 
! accord ſhut themſelves into the chaticery, who 
lock was fo contrived, that without the key, i 
| could not be opened, neither on the inſide, not 
| without. The archbiſhop mean while being gone 
in with the Gonfalonier, under pretence of having 
ſome matter to confer with him from the pope, i 

began to utter ſome broken and diſcompoſed words: 

inſomuch, that his fearful ſpeech, and change of 

his conntenance bred ſuch à ſuſpicion in the Gon. 

falonier, that with a great cry he thruſt him out; 
and finding there Jacob Poggio, took him by the 
hair, and delivered him into the hands of the ſer - 

jeants; and the whole ſenate taking the alarm, with 
| ſuch arms as came next to hand, fell upon the ret 

that were come up with the archbiſhop, and, part 
of them being ſhut up, and part terrified and diſ· 
mayed, ſoon diſpatched them all, or threw them 2. 
live out of the palace windows: of whom the arch · 
biſhop, the two Jacob Salviati's, and Jacob Peggio, iſ 
were hanged. Thoſe, who remained below in the 
palace, had forced the guards and the gate, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all the lower rooms, ſo that 
the citizens, who in this tumult ran to the palace, 
| could neither with their arms affiſt, nor with their 
| counſel, adviſe the ſenators. 
Mean while Francis Pazzi and Bernardo Bandinilif 
ſeeing Lorenzo eſcaped, and one of themſelves, il 
whom the main hopes of the enterpriſe lay, grier-M 
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ouſly wounded, were daunted. And Bernardo, 
with the ſame activity of ſpirit, wherewith he had 
aſſaulted the Medici, begins to conſider of his own 
ſafety, and ſeeing all loſt flies to ſave himſelf. 
Francis, being returned to his houſe, made trial if 
he could ſit on horſeback ; for the orders were, that 
he with ſome men at arms ſhould ride about the 
town, and call the people to liberty and arms, - 
but he could not, ſo dangerous was his wound, 
and ſo much blood he had loſt ; wherefore putting 
off his clothes, he laid himſelf in his naked bed, 
deſiring ſignior Jacob to do that which he himſelf 
could not. Signior Jacob, though old and un- 
uſed to theſe tumults, yet to make this laſt trial of 
his fortune, mounted on horſeback, with about an 
hundred armed men prepared before for that pur- 
pole, and goes into the Piazza of the palace, calling 
the people to his aſſiſtance, and proclaiming liberty. 
But becauſe the firſt were by the fortune and li- 
berality of the Medici made deaf, and the other was 
no otherwiſe deſired in Florence than enjoyed, no 
one anſwered him ; only the ſenate, who {till kept 
in the upper part of the palace, faluted him with 
ſtones, and with the deepeſt threatenings they could 
deviſe, terrified him. Signior Jacob upon this be- 
ing in ſuſpence what to do, was met by John So- 
riſteri his brother-in-law, who, reproving him for 
being the occaſion of theſe tumults, exhorted him 
to return to his houſe, aſſuring him that the wel- 
fare of the people and liberty of the city concerned 
VoL. II. : R 
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other citizens as well as himſelf. Wherefore def. 
pairing of any help, ſeeing Lorenzo his enemy alive, 
Francis wounded, and himſelf not followed by any, 
not knowing what other courſe to take, he reſolv- 
ed, if it were poſſible, by flight to ſave his life, and 
to that end with the company he had with bim in 
the Piazza, takes his way out of Florence towards 
Romania, 

By this time all the city was up in arms, and 
Lorenzo de Medici was, accompanied with many 
armed men, come to his own houſe: the people 
had likewiſe recovered the palace, and killed or 
taken all thoſe that poſſeſſed it. And now the 
name of Medici was proclaimed through every ſtreet, 
and the quarters of the dead, either fixed upon 
their weapons points, or dragged through the 
ſtreets; and every one with words full of rage, and 
actions as cruel, perſecuted the Pazzi: already had 
the people entered their houſes, and naked as he 
was drawn Francis out, whom having dragged to 
the palace, they hanged up with the archbiſhop, 
and the reſt, Yet all the injuries and affronts done 
him, either in the way, or afterwards, could not 
extract one word from him, but fixedly looking 
upon every one, without ſo much as a grone, he 
dicd. William Pazzi, as well for his own inno- 
cency, as for the ſake of his wife Bianca, was ſay. 
ed in his brother-in-law Lorenzo's palace, There 
was not a citizen in this terrible neceſſity, but ei- 
ther armed or diſarmed, went to Lorenzo's houſe, 
offering him their lives and fortunes, So great Was 
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the love and favour that houſe had by their pru- 
dence and liberality gained ! 

Rinato Pazzi was, when this villany was done, 
retired into his houſe in the country, where hear- 
ing the news, he would have fled in diſguiſe; but 
by the way was known, taken, and brought back 
to Florence, Signior Jacob was likewiſe taken 
paſſing the mountains; but thoſe mountaineers 
having notice of what paſt at Florence, ſuſpecting 
him becauſe of his flight, ſet upon him and brought 
him back; nor could he obtain the favour, though 
he often begged it, to be killed by them on the 
way. Signior Jacob and Rinato were adjudged to 
die four days after the action, and in all thoſe 
executions which in that interval happened, and 
which had covered the ſtreets with the carcaſes and 
quarters of men, none was obſerved to be pitied, 
or to touch any man with the leaſt compaſſion, but 
Rinato, for he was eſteemed a good and a prudent 
man, and not obſerved to be tainted with that pride 
which infected the reſt of his family. 

And now becauſe the proſecution of theſe con- 
ſpirators ſhould be in all points exemplary, ſignior 
Jacob Pazzi was firſt taken out of the tomb of his 
anceſtors, and as one excommunicated, buried un- 
der the city walls; his body was again dug up, 
and with the ſame halter, in which he was hanged, 
dragged naked through the ſtreets, and, ſince he 
could not on earth find a quiet ſepulchre, was by 
thoſe that thus dragged him throwa into the river 
X 2 
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Arno, whoſe waters were then very high. A great 
example of the fickleneſs of fortune, to ſee a man 
of ſuch riches and of fo happy an eſtate, fall with 
ſo much infelicity, ruin and diſgrace ! Some have 
reported him very vitious, as addicted to gaming 
and ſwearing, like one deſperate and careleſs. If 
it were fo, he recompenſed thoſe vices with his li- 
berality and alms, for he relieved many poor, and 
gave large donatives to pious ſtructures. And this 
one good thing may be ſaid of him, that the Satur- 
day preceding the day appointed for this cruel mur- 
der, that none might be ſharers in his misfortune, 
he paid all his debts, and all the merchandiſe he 
had cither in the cuſtom-houſe, or at home, belong- 
ing to others, with wonderful care he cauſed to be 
delivered to the owners, John Battiſta de Mon- 
teſecco, after many tedious examinations, was be- 
headed. Napoleone Franceſi by flight eſcaped pu- 
niſhment, William Pazzi was confined, and all 
his kinſmen that remained alive impriſoned in the 
dungeon of the caſtle of Volterra. | 

All tumults appeaſed, and the conſpirators pu- 
niſhed, the funerals of Julian were celebrated, 
which were accompanied with the tears of all the 
Citizens; for indeed he was a man endowed with all 
that winning affability, courteſy and liberality that 
could be wiſhed or deſired in one of his degree and 
condition, There remained of him one ſon, born 
fome few months after. his death, and called Julio, 
who is endowed with that virtue and fortune, 
which all the world at preſent knows, and which 
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when Lcome to the occurrences of theſe times, ſhall, 
God granting me life, fully ſet forth. Thoſe forces 
under ſignior Lorenzo de Caſtello in the vale of 
Tevere, and thoſe under John Franciſco Tolentino 
in Romania, were both advancing at the fame time 
towards Florence, in favour of the Pazzi; till un- 
derſtanding how the deſign had miſcarried, they 
returned back. But ſince that change of govern- 
ment in Florence deſigned by the king and pope had 
not ſucceeded, they determined that what they 
could not effect by conſpiracies, they would by o- 
pen war; and both one and the other with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed drew together their forces to aſſault the 
ſtate of Florence, declaring that all they deſired 
of that city was the removal of Lorenzo de Medici, 
who only of all the Florentines was their enemy. 
The king's forces had already paſſed the Tronto, 
and the pope's were in the country of Perugia, 
who, that he might make the Florentines feel the 
| ſmart of ſpiritual as well as temporal wounds, ex- 
communicates and curſes them. Whereupon the 
Florentines, ſeeing ſo many feveral forces moving 
againſt them, prepared with all diligence for their 
defence, and Lorenzo de Medici, fince public fame 
reported that the war was made only againſt him, 
aſſembles in the palace of the lords all the citizens 
of quality, to the number of above three hundred, 
to whom he ſpake in this manner. 

* I know not, moſt mighty lords and right 
* worſhipful citizens! whether I ought to grieve 
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or rejoice at what is lately happened; for when 
I conſider with how much fraud and deceit, with 
how much malice and hatred I was aſlaulted, 
and my brother lain, I cannot but be concern- 8 
ed for my ſelf, and with all my heart, and with 
all my ſoul, grieve for him: but when I con- 
ſider with what active readineſs, with what faith- 
ful diligence, with what intire love, and uni- 
verſal conſent, you have revenged my brother, 
and defended me, I cannot but rejoice ; nay, 1 
find myſelf exalted in my ſpirits, and glory in | 
my fortune, For if this experience has let me i 
know I had more enemies in this city than! 
thought; it has likewiſe taught me, that I have 
more fervent and faithful friends than I believed, 
I muſt therefore condole with you for the in- 
juries of others, and rejoice for your kindneſs: i 
yet ought my ſorrow to be the greater, as the 
injuries received, are ſo rare, ſo without example, 
and ſo little by us deſerved. Conſider, molt 
worthy citizens! to what extremities the per- 
verſeneſs of fortune has reduced our houſe, that 
the being encompaſſed with friends in the midſt 
of our kindred, no, not the church itſelf, can 
ſecure us. Thoſe, who are in fear of death, 
uſe to run to their friends for aſſiſtance, to their 
kindred for protection; but we, alas! find ours i 


armed for our deſtruction. Thoſe, who either 


on public or private accounts are perſecuted, ul: i 
to flee to the church for ſanctuary; but where 0 
thers are defended, we are ſlain. Where parricides 
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« and aſſaſſines are ſecure, the Medici meet their 
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murderers, But God, who hath hitherto never 
forſaken our houſe, hath now preſerved us, and 
undertaken the defence of our juſt cauſe. For 
what injury have we ever done to create in any 
man fo fierce a deſire of revenge? theſe very men 
who have perſecuted us with ſuch malice, we 
never ſo much as privately offended; for had we 
injured them, they could never have had the 
opportunity thus to injure us. And when they 
attribute to us public injuries, if ever any were 
done them, which I know not of, they offend 
you more than us; and this palace, and the 
majeſty of this government, rather than our 
houſe, by imagining that you, for our ſakes, 


« undeſervedly oppreſs your citizens; which is a 


« 


ſuggeſtion utterly alien to truth; for we, if we 


* conld, and you, if we would, had never con- 
1 ſented to it; for whoever ſearches into the truth, 
« will find that our houſe, for no other cauſe, has 


6c 


and hatred to our authority they had done it, 


with ſach general conſent been advanced by you, 
but only that we have ſtill endeavoured with li- 
berality and kindneſs to overcome all men, If 


we then have been honourers of ſtrangers, how 


ſhould we be injurers of our kindred ? if deſire 
of rule moved them to this, as their ſeizing the 
palace, and coming armed into the Piazza fſuf- 
ficiently evidences, the more wicked, ambiti- 
ous, and damnable the occaſion is, the more it 
diſcovers and condemns itſelf. If out of envy 
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60 


they offend not us, but you that gave it: but 
ſurely that authority merits hate which men u- 
ſurp, not what they gain by liberality, humanity, 
and magnificence. And you well know our 
houſe never mounted to any degree of honour, 
but by the order of this magiſtracy, and your 
univerſal conſent. My grandfather Coſmo re- 
turned not from baniſhment by arms or violence, 
but your general and united vote. My father 
when old and infirm defended not himſelf from 
ſo many enemies of the ſtate, but you with your 
good will and authority defended him. Nor 
could I after my father's death, being as it were 
but a child, have maintained the honour of my 
family, had it not been ſupported by your favour 
and counſel. Never could thoſe of my family 
have governed the republic, had not you with 
them governed, as you do ſtill govern it. I 
cannot therefore imagine what reaſon they have 
to hate us, or whence their malice ſprung ? let 
them envy their own anceſtors, who with pride 
and avarice loſt that reputation, which ours with 
quite different qualities have known how to gain. 
But grant that we have done them mighty in- 
juries, and they had reaſon to proſecute our 
ruin: yet why ſhould they offend this palace? 
why enter into a league with the king and pope 
againſt the liberty of this republic? hy diſturb 
the ſettled peace of Italy? in this they are with- 
out excuſe; for they ought to offend thoſe who 
have offended them, and not confound private 
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«© enmities with public injuries; whereby though 
& their malice be ſtopt, our miſeries are revived, 
« the pope and king, upon their ſole account, 
© coming to invade us. Which war they ſay is 
% made againſt me and my family: I wiſh to God 
« it were true, then the remedy were both ready 
% and certain; for I will never be ſo ill a citizen, 
« to value more my own ſafety, than your danger; 
much rather ſhould I quench your flames with 
« my own ruin, But becauſe injuries done by the 
« mighty, - are always covered with ſome more 
« ſeemly pretence, they have choſen this veil to 
cover their preſent injuſtice : but if you think 
* otherwiſe, I am in your hands, you may ſup- 
port, or you may ſuppreſs me, you, my fathers, 
« you my defenders, for what ever you ſhall com- 
% mand, I ſhall readily obey; nor will I refuſe, 
if you ſhall think fit, to end this war with my 
„own, which was begun with my brother's 
« blood.” | | 
The citizens, while Lorenzo ſpoke, could not 
refrain from tears, and with the ſame compaſſion 
he was heard, he was, by one commiſſioned there- 
| unto, anſwered: telling him, ** that the city ac- 
| © knowleged the merits of him and his, to be ſuch, 
that he might reſt aſſured, that with the ſame 
| * readineſs and affection wherewith they had re- 
„ venged his brother, and defended him, they 
ö * would ſtill preſerve his life and reputation, nor 
„ ſhould he loſe either, till they had loſt their 
% country.” And to make their actions correſpond 
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With their words, they ordered, for his guard, 
certain number of ſoldiers, to be maintained by the 
public, to defend him againſt domeſtic treaſons; 
then they gave directions for the war, levying men 
and raiſing money, as far as their power in either 
would extend. By virtue of their league, they ſent 
likewiſe to the duke and Venetians for aid. And 
ſince the pope had proved himfelf a wolf, and not 
a ſhepherd, that they might not as guilty be de- 
voured, with the beſt declarations they could in- 
vent, they juſtified their cauſe, filling all Italy with 
accounts of the treaſons practiſed againſt their ſtate: 
ſetting forth the impiety and injuſtice of the pope, 
who having by unlawful means uſurped the pa- 
pacy, With malice exerciſed it; for he had not on- 
ly ſent one, by him advanced to the chief prelatical 
dignity, in the company of traitors and parricides, 
to commit ſuch a murder in the church, in the 
midſt of divine ſervice, and at the inſtant of the 
celebration of the moſt holy ſacrament; but after- 
wards, ſince his deſign of murdering their citizens, 
changing their government, and ſacking their city 
at pleafure had not ſucceeded, he had excommuni- 
cated, and with papal maledictions threatened and 
oppreſſed them : but if God were juſt, who hated 
violence, he would certainly manifeſt his diſplea- W 
ſure againſt this his vicar, and right their wrongs, 
who, having no other refuge, had recourſe unto i 
him. But ſo far were the Florentines from receir-i 
ing this interdiction or obeying it, that they forced 
the prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, They like: 
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wiſe ſummoned a council in Florence of all the 
prelates in Tuſcany under their dominion ; where- 
in they appealed from the unjuſt ſentence of the 
pope, to the next general council. Nor did the 
pope want reaſons to juſtify his cauſe, alleging, 
that it appertained to a true paſtor of the church to 
extirpate tyranny, depreſs the wicked, and exalt 
the good, and that it belonged not to the ſecular 
power to impriſon cardinals, hang biſhops, kill, 
quarter, and drag through the ftreets, priefts with- 
out any diſtinction, flaying the innocent and the 
guilty, | 

Notwithſtanding ſo many quarrels, and accuſa- 
tions, the cardinal, whom the Florentines had in 
their cuſtody, was delivered up to the pope; where- 
upon he without any fear or reſpect, with all his 
and the king's forces aſſailed them: and the 
two armies, one under Alphonſo, eldeſt ſon of 
Ferdinand duke of Calabria, and the other under 
Frederic earl of Urbin, being entered Chianti by 
the way of Siena, which ſided with the enemy, took 
Radda, and ſeveral other caſtles, and waſted all 
the country; which done, they encamped before 
Caſtellina. 

The Florentines, beholding that fierce invaſion, 
were in great fear, being deſtitute of men, and 
help from their friends coming ſlowly; for though 
the duke ſent ſome ſuccours, the Venetians did not 
chink themſelves obliged to aid the Florentines in a 
private quarrel ; for private differences were not to 
be publicly defended. Wherefore the Florentines, 
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to diſpoſe the Venetians to juſter thoughts, ſent 
Thomas Soderini ambaſſador to that ſenate, and in 
the mean time hired ſoldiers, making Hercules mar. 
quis of Ferrara their general. Whilſt they were 
making theſe preparations, the enemies army ſo 
cloſely ſtreightened Caſtellina, that the townſmen 
deſpairing of any relief, after forty days ſiege yield. 
ed, Thence the enemy turned towards Arezzo, 
and encamped before Monte St. Sovino. By this 
time the Florentine army was in a rcadineſs, and 
advancing towards the enemy, took their ſtation 
within three miles of them, and ſo much incom- 
moded them, that Frederic of Urbin deſired truce 
for ſome few days, which was granted ſo much to 
the Florentines diſadvantage, that thoſe who aſked 
it wondered ; for had they not obtained it, they 
muſt have been forced to depart with ſhame and 
diſhonour ; but having ſo many days to put them- 
ſelves in order, no ſooner was the truce expired, 
but they took the caſtle before the Florentines faces. 
However winter now coming on, for the better 
conveniency of quarters, the enemy retreated into 
the country of Siena, and the Florentines likewiſe 
withdrew into the moſt commodious ſtations; 
the marquis of Ferrara, having done little good for 
himſelf, and leſs for others, returned to his own 


country. | 

About this time Genoa rebelled from the ſtate 
of Milan upon theſe occaſions. After the death of iſ 
Galeazzo, John his ſon being of an age unfit for 
government, there aroſe contention between Sforz, fi 
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Lewis, Octavian, and Aſcanius, his uncles, and 
the lady Bona his mother; for every one of them 
would have the tuition of the young duke. In 
which controverſy the lady Bona the old duchels, 
by the advice of Thomas Soderini then ambaſſador 
there for the ſtate of Florence, and Cecco Simonetto 
who had been ſecretary to Galeazzo, got the bet- 
ter; whereupon the Sforzi flying from Milan, 
Octavian paſſing the Adda was drowned, and the 
others were confined to ſeveral places, rogether 
with Robert lord of San Severino, who during 
thoſe troubles had deſerted the ducheſs, and joined 
with them. Afterwards thoſe wars happening in 
Tuſcany, hoping by new accidents to meet with 
new fortunes, they broke their confinements, and 
each attempted new exploits, to reſtore themſelves 
to their loſt honours. King Alphonſo perceiving 
that the Florentines were, in all their neceſſity, 
aſſiſted only by the ſtate of Milan, to deprive them 
likewiſe of that ſupport, contrived to give the 
ducheſs ſo much trouble in her own eſtates, that 
ſhe could not provide for the Florentines : and by 
means of Proſpero Adorni, the lord Robert, and 
the rebels Sforzi, cauſed Genoa to rebel againſt the 
duke. There remained only faithful to' him the 
little caſtle; relying on which, the ducheſs ſent a 
E conſiderable. force to recover the city; but they 
| being defeated, and ſhe ſeeing the danger hanging 
over her ſons eſtates and herſelf, Tuſcany being in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and the Florentines on whom 
Vol. II. Y 
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alone ſhe relied, in diſtreſs, ſhe determined, ſince 
ſhe could not gain Genoa her ſubject, to recover it 
her friend, and agreed with Battiſtino Fregoſo e- 
nemy to the Adorni, to give him the little caſtle, 
and make him prince of Genoa, on condition he 
would drive -out the Adorni, and not favour the 
rebels Sforzi. 

Battiſtino with the help of the little caſtle, and 
his faction, becomes maſter of Genoa, and accord- 
ing to their cuſtom makes himſelf Doge; ſo that 
the Sforzi and lord Robert, chaſed out of Genoa, 
came with their adherents and followers into Luni- 
giana. Whereupon the king, ſeeing the troubles 
of Lombardy were compoſed, took occaſion from iſ 
theſe out-caſts of Genoa to diſturb Tuſcany to- 
wards Piſa, that the Florentines, dividing their 
forces, might be ſo much the more weakened ; to 
which end they gave order, winter being already 
paſt, that the lord Robert ſhould with his forces 
advance from Lunigiana, and fall into the territory i 
of Piſa. Robert fell fiercely to work, and many iſ 
of the Piſan caſtles he took and facked, and at length 
made his incurſions as far as the city. | 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, there 
arrived at Florence ambaſſadors from the emperor, iſ 
the king of France, and king of Hungary, all ſent 
from their reſpective princes to the pope, who per- 
ſuaded the Florentines to ſend ambaſſadors to hi 
holineſs, aſſuring them of their utmoſt aſſiſtance, 
by a good and ſound peace, ro put an end to thi 
war. The Florentines' refuſed not to try the ex 
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periment, to render themſelves blameleſs, and make 
it appear to all men they were lovers of peace; ſo 
the ambaſſadors went, but returned without any 
concluſion, Whereupon the Florentines to ho- 
nour themſelves with the reputation of the king of 
France's friendſhip, whilſt one part of Italy injured 
them, and the other forſook them, ſent ambaſſador 
to that king Donato Acciavolo a man expert in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and whoſe anceſtors had 
always held one of the prime degrees in the city : 
but being upon his journey he died at Milan. 
Whereupon his country, to recompenſe him in 
them he had left behind him, and to honour his 
memory, ſolemnized his funeral in a moſt magni- 
ficent manner, at the public charges, giving pen- 
ſions and advancement to his ſons, and convenient 
marriage-portions with his daughters. In his ſtead 
was ſent ambaſſador to the king ſignior Guido An- 
tonio Veſpucci a man excellently ſkilful both in the 
civil and canon law. 

The lord Robert's invaſion of the territory of 
Piſa ſorely afflited, as all unexpected accidents do, 
the Florentines; for being ſo fiercely aſſaulted on 
the Siena ſide, they knew not how to turn them- 
ſelves for the defence of Piſa; however with good 
commanders and neceſſary proviſions they ſupplied 
that city; and to keep the Luccheſi faithful, that 
they might not furniſh the enemy either with men, 
money or proviſion, they ſent Peter Capponi am- 
baſſador thither ; who was by that people received 
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with ſuch jealouſy, becauſe of the hatred that city 
bore the people of Florence, ariſing from old in- 
juries and continued fears, that he was ſeveral times 
in danger of being ſlain by the rabble; fo that this 
embaſſy rather begot new regrets, than contributed 
to any freſh union. And now the Florentines re- 
called the marquis of Ferrara, entertained the mar- 
quis of Mantva, and with great inſtance requeſted 
from the Venetians earl Charles ſon of Braccio, and 
Deiphobus the ſon of earl Jacob ; which in the end 
after many trials, the Venetians granted; for hav- 
ing made truce with the Turks, and being left 
without excuſe, they were aſhamed to violate the 
faith of the league, So earl Charles and Deiphobus 
with a conſiderable force of men, being come and 
joined with as many as they could ſecurely draw 
off from the army, which under the marquis of 
Ferrara oppoſed the duke of Calabria, they march- 
ed towards Piſa, to find out the lord Robert, who 
with his forces lay near the river of Serchio; and 
though he made ſome appearance as though he 
would have ſtood the encounter, yet upon better 
thoughts he retired to Lunigiana, and took up his 
old quarters, where he lay before his attempt on 
Piſa. | 

After his retreat ear] Charles recovered all the 
towns the enemy had taken in that country, and 
the Florentines, freed from alarms that way, rende 
vouzed their whole farce between Colle and St. 
Giminiano. But there now being in the army, by 
Charles his joining it, people that had been trained 
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up both under Sforza and Braccio, the ancient en- 
mities ſoon revived, and many believed, had they 
continued longer together, it would have come to 
a mutiny; Wherefore to choſe the leaſt of two evils, 
it was judged beſt to divide them, and ſend one 
party under earl Charles to the territory of Perugia, 
and let the other ſtay at Poggibonzi, where ftrony- 
ly entrenching themſelves, they might prevent the 
enemy from entering the Florentines country. 
They likewiſe had thoughts by this means to force 
the enemy to divide their army; for they believed 
that either count Charles might ſurpriſe Perugia, 
where they imagined they had many friends, or 
the pope be conſtrained to ſend a ftrong party to 
defend it. They likewife gave order, to reduce 
the pope into greater neceſſities, that ſignior Nico- 
hs Vitelli who had been expelled the city of Cal- 
tello, where ſignior Lorenzo his enemy was go- 
vernor, ſhould with forme conſiderable force ap- 
proach the town, and make trial if he could drive 
out his adverſary, and refcue the town from the 
pope's obedience. Fortune, in the begintiing, 
ſcemed much to favour the Florentine affairs; fok 
earl Charles made great progreſs in the territory of 
Perugia, and Nicolas Vitelli, though he failed of 
getting enterance into Caſtello, yet he kept the 
field, and fpoiled all the country round about, 
without any oppoſition ; aud beſides, the party, 
encamped at Poggibonzi, made menrſions 'every 
day to the very walls of Siena; however in the 
concluſion all theſe hopes proved vain. 
13 
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In the firſt place, earl Charles in the dawn of his 
victories died, yet had his death bettered the Flo- 
rentine affairs, had they known how to make uſe 
of the victory occaſioned by it. For as ſoon as the 
pope's army, who were all drawn together at Pe- 
rugia, had intelligence that the earl was dead, they 
immediately entertained ſome hopes, . that they 
might the eaſier oppreſs the Florentine forces; 
whereupon taking the field, they pitched their camp 
upon the lake within three miles of the enemy. 
On the other fide, James Guicciardine, who was 
commiſſary of that army by the counſel of Robert 
lord of Rimini, who after Charles his death was 
the moſt reputed and experienced captain remain- 
ing, eaſily conceiving the occaſion of the enemies 
pride, reſolved to ſtand them, and coming to an 
engagement near that lake, where Hannibal the 
Carthaginian gave that memorable defeat to the 
Romans, the pope's forces were routed. The 
news of which victory coming to Florence, gave 
great reputation to the leaders, and univerſal joy 
to the people, and certainly had redounded both 
to their honour and advantage in the whole pro- 
greſs of the war, had not the diſorders which hap- 
pened in the camp at Poggibonzi diſturbed the 
ſucceſs of it; whereby what was gained by one 
army, was more than loſt by the other. For they | 
kaving taken a prey from the Saneſi, there happen- 
ed, in the dividing of it, a difference between the 
two marquiſes of Ferrara and Mantua; fo that, to- 
gether by the ears they fell, and the mutiny, though 


— 
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at laſt quieted, was ſo great, that the Florentines, 
perceiving that they could not employ both of 
them, conſented that the marquis of Ferrara ſhould 
return home. 

That army thus weakened, and without a head, 
fell into all manner of diſorder ; whereupon the 
duke of Calabria, who lay encamped with his army 
near Siena, took a reſolution to beat up their quar- 
ters, which was no ſooner thought, but done; and 
the Florentine ſorces no ſooner heard of the ene- 
mies approach, but truſting neither to their arms, 
nor to their multitude, much ſuperior to their e- 
nemies, nor to the ſituation of the place, which 
art and nature had fortified; without ſo much as 
ſtaying to ſee their enemies, at the firſt appearance 
of the duſt in the air, ſhamefully fled, leaving their 
ammunition, carriages and artillery a prey to the e- 
nemy ; ſuch reproachful cowardice and diſorder was 
in the armies of - thoſe times, that the turning of 
one horſe, either to charge or retreat, gave victory, 
or defeat. This rout loaded the king's ſoldiers 
with plunder and the Florentines with terror ; for 
their city was not only afflicted with the war, 
but miſerably diſtreſſed with the plague, which had 
in a manner infected the whole city; ſo that the 
citizens, to ſhun the contegion, retired to their 
country towns: and that which made the defeat 
more dreadful, was, that thoſe citizens whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions lay in the vales of Piſa and Delſa, being for 
tear of the plague gone thither, were, for fear of 
another death, forced as ſuddenly with their goods 
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and children to return to-Florence ; and every man 
ſtood in fear when the enemies would preſent them - 
ſelves at the city gates. Thoſe, to whom the ma- 
nagement of the war was committed, ſeeing theſe 
diſorders, commanded thoſe who had been victori - 
ous in the country of Perugia, that leaving off their 


_ proſecution of the war in thoſe parts, they ſhould 


immediately march into the vale of Delfa, to op- 
poſe the enemy, who fince the late defeats made 


their inroads without any controul; and though 


they had fo ſtraiĩtened the city of Perugia, that e- 
very hour they expected its ſurrender, yet the Flo- 
rentines choſe rather to defend their own towns, 
than ſeek to poſſeſs themſelves of others. 

Thus that army, removed from the place of hap- 
py ſucceſs, was brought to St. Caſciano, caſtle 
within eight miles of Florence, it being thought 
impoſſible they could in any more diftant poſt rally 
the remains of their broken army, Whilft in the 
mean time their enemies at Perugia being left free, 
and without oppoſers, made great ſpoil in the 
country about Arezzo and Cortona; and the other, 
who under Alphonſo duke of Calabria had over- 
come at Poggibonzi, firſt feized on that town, and 
then on Vico, and facking Certaldo, after theſe 
victories and defolations, went and laid fiege to the 
caſtle of Colle, which in thoſe times was accounted 
very ſtrong, and might, if thewdefenders proved 
faithful, have kept the enemy at bay, till the Flo 
rentines had reinforced their army; which they 
having at length completed at St. Caſciano, whilſt 
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the enemy made many furious aſſaults againſt Colle, 
they reſolved to advance towards that place, to give 
the inhabitants courage to defend themſelves, and 
by their preſence ſomewhat allay the violence of 
the enemies. Accordingly they diſloged from St. 
Caſciano, and encamped at St. Giminiano, within 
five miles of Colle; whence with light horſe-men, 
and the nimbleſt of their foot, they daily moleſted 
the duke's camp. But this relief was not ſufficient 
for thoſe of Colle, who wanting all proviſions and 
neceſſaries, on the thirteenth of November yielded, 
to the great diſpleaſure of the Florentines, and joy 
of their enemies; eſpecially the Saneſi, who, be- 
| fides their common hate to the city of Florence, 
{ bore a private grudge to the inhabitants of Colle, 

Winter was now far advanced, and the ſeaſon 
| improper for war; wherenpon the king and pope, 
either to give ſome hopes of peace, or to have the 
liberty to enjoy their victories more quietly, offered 
the Florentines a truce of three months, and gave 
them ten days time to return them their anſwer, 
which was preſently accepted of: but as it happens 
to all men, that wounds grieve more when the 
blood grows cold, than when they were firſt given; 
ſo this ſhort repoſe made the Florentines more ſen. 
fible of the miſeries they had endured; and the 
citizens freely, and without any reſpect, accuſed 
one another, openly declaiming againft the miſ- 
g carriages of rhe war, the unneceſſary and vain ex- 
© pences, and the taxes unjuſtly impoſed. Which 
things were not privately whiſpered in the corners 
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of the ftreets, but publicly declared in the councils, 
where one had the boldneſs to turn himſelf towards 
Lorenzo de Medici: and tell him, This city is 
% weary, and will have no longer war, and there- 
t fore you muſt of neceſſity conſult of ſome way 
cc for peace.” Whereupon Lorenzo, as ſenſible as 
any other of the neceſſity, aſſembled thoſe of his 
friends, whom he believed moſt prudent and faith- 
ful; and firſt concluded, ſeeing the Venetians cold 
and faithleſs, and the duke a child, intangled with 
civil diſcords, that they muſt with new friends ſeek 
new fortunes. Then they were very doubtful into 
whoſe arms, to caſt themſelves, the pope's or the 
king's : but upon ſtrict examination of particulars, 
they approved the king's friendſhip as moſt ſecure 
and ſtable; for the ſhort lives of the popes, the 
variety of ſucceſſion, the little awe or fear the 
church ſtood in of princes, and its irreſolutions in 
performance of any undertakings, are reaſons why 
a ſecular prince cannot have any intire confidence 
in a pope, nor ſecurely join fortunes with him. 
For whoever is the pope's friend in war and dan- 
ger, ſhall have his company in victory; but in ruin 
or diſtreſs be left alone; the pope being defended W 
and ſupported by ſpiritual power and reputation. i 
They therefore reſolved it beſt to gain the king's 
friendſhip, which they coficeived could not better, 
nor with more certainty be done, than by Lorea- 
zo's preſence; for the more freedom and confidence 
they uſed towards the king, the more eaſily ſhould 
they in his mind cancel former regrets. | 
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Whereupon Lorenzo, having ſettled this reſo- 
lution in his mind, recommends the city and ſtate 
to Thomas Soderini then Gonfalonier of juſtice, 
and in the beginning of December departs from 
Florence, and being arrived at Piſa, writes thence 
to the ſenate, the occaſion of his journey; and 
their lordſhips to honour him, and that he might 
with the more reputation treat a peace with the 
king, they made him ambaſſador for the Florentine 
people, giving him ample authority to enter into 


ſuch leagues, as he ſhould judge beſt for the good 
of the republic. 


During theſe tranſactions, the lord Robert of 
San Severino together with Lewis and Aſcanius, 
for their brother Sforza was dead, made a freſh at- 
tempt on the ſtate of Milan to regain the govern- 
ment; and having ſurpriſed Tortona and Milan, 
and the whole country being in arms, the ducheſs 
was adviſed to reſtore the Sforzi, and, to remove 
all cauſe of civil diſſention, ro admit them into the 
government. The author of this counſel was An- 
tonio Taſſino of Ferrara, of a very mean deſcent; 
who coming to Milan was firſt entertained by duke 
Galeazzo, and afterwards by him appointed cham- 
berlain to his ducheſs ; where, for the beauty of 
his perſon, or ſome other ſecret virtue, he after 
the duke's death grew ſo much in favour with the 
ducheſs, that he in a manner governed the ſtate; 
which extremely incenſed fignior Cecco a man of 
| &rcat prudence and experience, ſo that he ſtrove as 
much as in him lay, both with the ducheſs and o- 
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ther miniſters of tate, to leſſen the authority of 
Taſſino: which he perceiving, in revenge of thoſe 
injuries, and to have friends at hand that might iſ 
defend him from ſignior Cecco, he adviſed the 
ducheſs to reſtore the Sforzi ; who followed his 
counſel without communicating any thing to ſignior 
Cecco : whereupon he afterwards told her, you 
have done an action will deprive you of the go- 
vernment, and me of my life. Which not long 
after proved true; for ſignior Cecco was by Lewis 
put to death, and Taſſino ſoon after driven out of 
the dutchy ;- at which the ducheſs was ſo griev- 
ouſly diſcontented, that departing from Milan, ſhe 
renounced the government of her young ſon to his | 
uncle Lewis; and thus Lewis, being left ſole go- 
vernor of Milan, became, as ſhall afterwards be 
declared, the occaſion of the ruin of Italy. 
Lorenzo was proceeding on his voyage to Naples, 
and the truce {till in force, when beyond all expec- 
tation, Lewis Fregoſo, having intelligence with 
certain Serezaneſi, privately conveyed ſome armed 
men into that town, and ſurpriſed it, taking all 
the Florentines priſoners. This accident highly WM 
diſpleaſed the heads of the Florentine ſtate ; who 
imagined all this done by order of king Ferdinand, 
and they ſent meſſengers to the duke of Calabria, 
who lay with the army at Siena in earneſt manner L 
complaining of their being thus, during the truce, : 
aſſaulted, The duke gave them all poſſible fatis- 
faction both by letters and embaſſy, that, it was : 
done without his father's conſent or privity, which Wi 
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made the Florentines think their condition the 
worſe, ſeeing their treaſury was empty, the head 
of their ſtate in the king's hands, an old war with 
the pope and king, and a new one with the Ge- 
noeſe, themſelves friendleſs; for in the Venetians 
they had little hopes, and were fearful of the go- 
vernor of Milan, whom they knew various and in- 
conſtant. ] 

Lorenzo was by ſea arrived at Naples, where he 
was not only by the king, but by all that city, and 
with great expectations honourably received; for 
ſuch a mighty war being raiſed only to oppreſs him, 
the greatneſs of his enemies made him be accord- 
ingly valued. But when he came into the king's 
preſence, and with him began to diſcourſe of the 
ſtate of Italy, the intereſts of its ſeveral princes and 
people, and what they might hope from peace, and 
fear from war; that king having heard him, how 
ſenſibly he debated things, more now admired at 
the greatneſs of his mind, the readineſs of his un- 
derſtanding, the gravity of his judgment, than he 
had before wondered how he was able to ſuſtain fo 
great a war, inſomuch that he redoubled the ho- 
nourable opinion he had of him, and began to con- 
trive how he might gain him as a friend, rather 
than continue him an enemy. However upon va- 
nous pretences and occaſions he delayed the time 
from December to March, to make a double ex- 

perience not of him only, but the city; for Loren- 
0 had even enemies in Florence, who would have 
Vol. II. 2 
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been glad if the king had retained him, and ſerved i 
him like jacob Piccinino; and under colour «ff 
fear, leaſt any diſaſter ſhould betide him, they vent. 
ed their deſires and wiſhes through the whole city, 
and in public debate oppoſed thoſe that favoured 
Lorenzo. And by theſe ly ways they had ſpreal 
abroad a report, that if the king kept him long a 
Naples, there would be a change of government in 
Florence, which made the king ſpin out that time, 
to ſee if there would happen any tumult in Flo- 
rence; but ſeeing all things quiet, on the ſixth of 
March fourteen hundred and ſeventy nine he gave 
him liberty to depart, having firſt endeavoured to 
oblige him by all kind of civilities and demonſtrati-W 
ons of love; ſo that there became contracted be- 
tween them a perpetual friendſhip, for the mutual 
preſervation of the eſtates; ſo that if Lorenzo de- 
parted great from Florence, he returned greate 
thither, being received by the city with all that 
joy and gladneſs, which his excellent qualities, and 
new deſervings might juſtly challenge, having ex. 
poſed his own life, to purchaſe his country's peace. 
Two days after his arrival, were publiſhed the ar. 
ticles of peace between the king and commos-· 
wealth of Florence, by which they mutually obig 
ed themſelves in a league offenſive and defenſive; 
and that as for the towns taken from the ' Floren 
tines in the late war, they ſhould be left to ti: 
king's diſcretion, that the Pazzi ſhould be releaſc 
out of the caſtle of Volterra, and that for a certil 
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time a certain ſum of money ſhould be paid to the 
duke of Calabria. 

This peace, as ſoon as it was publiſhed, fretted 
both the pope and the Venetians; for the pope 
thought the king ſhewed, him but little reſpect, 
and the Venetians thought the like of the Floren- 
tines; for both one and the ather being concerned. 
in the war, they believed it civil and juſt, they 
ſhould at leaſt have been taken notice of in the 
peace. And no ſooner was their indignation re- 
ported and believed in Florence, but all men grew 
| jealous that the making of this peace would pro- 
duce a greater war; whereupon the heads of the 
ſtates thought to limit the government, and that 
important affairs ſhould be managed by lefſer num- 
bers: to which end they conſlituted a council of 
ſeventy citizens, to whom they gave ample autho- 
rity to determine matters of the higheſt concern. 

This new council ſtopt the proceedings of 
thoſe that ſought after novelties, and to gain them- 
ſelves reputation, they in the firſt place allowed the 
peace made by Lorenzo with the king; they de- 
ſigned likewiſe ſignior Antonio Ridolphi, and Peter 
Naſi, ambaſſadors to the pope. 
| Notwithſtanding however of this peace, Alphon- 
ſo, duke of Calabria, departed not with his army 
from Siena, pretending he was ſtaid there by the 
diſcords between thoſe citizens ; which were ſo bigh, 
that whereas before he was lodged without the city, 
they now called him! in, and made him umpire ot 
2 2 
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their differences; which opportunity the duke 
laying hold off, fined many citizens in large ſums 
of money, many he impriſoned, others he baniſhed, 
and ſome he put to death: by which proceedings 
he raiſed a ſuſpicion, not only in the Saneſi, but 
in the Florentines likewiſe, that he deſigned to 
make himſelf prince of that city. Nor knew they 
which way to remedy it, finding their city but raw 
in the King's friendſhip, and at enmity with the 
+ Pope and Venetians, which ſufpicion appeared not 
only in the generality of the people, thoſe ſubtle 
1 interpreters of all things, but in the heads of the 
| Florentine ſtate, and every one affirmed that the 
1 city was never in more danger of looſing its liberty, 
I But God, who in all extremities ever had a par- 
4 ticular care of it, ſent an unhoped for accident, 
which employed the thoughts both of the king, 
pope, and Venetians, upon higher concerns than 

the affairs of Tuſcany. | 

Mauhomet the great Turk had with a mighty 
army invaded Rhodes, and for many months cloſe- 
ly beſieged that town; and though his forces were 
great, his obſtinacy and fury greater, yet he found 
the courage of the defendants greateſt of all, who 
with ſo much valour defended themſelves againſt 
his numerous aſſaults, that Mahomet was forced 
to raiſe his ſiege with diſgrace. Leaving therefore 
Rhodes, part of his Armado, under Achomet 
Baſſa, coming towards Velona, whether tempted 
by the facility of the enterprize, or ſo commanded 
by - his lord, he on a ſudden lands fix thouſand 
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men, and ſtorming the city of Otranto, takes and 
ſacks it, putting all the inhabitants to the ſword. 
And then in the beſt manner he could, fortifying 
himſelf in the city, and haven, and ſending for a 
ſtrong party of horſe, makes inroads farther, ſpoil- 
ing and waſting all the adjacent country, The 
king having notice of this invaſion, and knowing 
well how great a prince had undertaken it, diſ- 
patches away his envoys to all places to demand 
aſſiſtance againſt the common enemy, and- with 
great inſtance recalls the duke of Calabria with his 
forces from Siena. This aſſault though it afflicted 
the duke and all the reſt of Italy, yet gave ſome 
comfort to Florence and Siena; theſe thinking they 
had regained their liberty, and thoſe to have eſcap- 
ed the dangers that made them fear the loſs of it; 
which increaſed the duke's grief at his departure 
from Siena, who is ſaid to have blamed fortune, 
that by ſo unexpected and untoward an accident 
had robbed him of the empire of Tuſcany. This 
accident likewiſe made the pope change his counſels, 
and whereas before he would hearken to no Flo- 
rentine ambaſſador, he was now grown ſo mild, 
that he willingly liſtened to any thing propoſed 


Florentines were advertiſed, that whenever they 


might have it granted; and they not thinking it fit 
to let ſlip the occaſion, ſent twelve ambaſſadors to 
his holineſs, who, after they arrived at Rome, were 
2 3 


tending to an univerſal peace. Whereupon the 


were inclined to aſk pardon of the pope that they 
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entertained with ſeveral debates and delays before 
they could get audience. 

At laſt all things were concluded between all 
parties, how they were to govern themſelves for the 
future, and how much in peace and war they were 
to contribute, Then were the ambaſſadors admit- 
ted to kiſs the pope's feet, who attended them, 
ſeated in the midſt of his cardinals in great pomp 
and ſtate, They excuſed themſelves for what was 
paſt, ſometimes laying the blame upon neceſſity, 
and the malignity of orhers, ſometimes upon the 
people's fury, and their juſt anger, lamenting their 
condition, as men conſtrained to fight or die; for 
that they had undergone the war, the excommuni- 
cation, and all thoſe inconveniences that attended 
them, only to preſerve their city from ſlavery, which 
is a Civil death. Notwithſtanding, though they had 
only done what they were forced to, yet if they iſ 
had committed any fault, they were ready to make 
amends, throwing themſelves upon his mercy and 
clemency; hoping, after the example of the great 
Redeemer, he would be ready to receive them into 
the arms of his compaſſion, To all which fub- 
miſſion the pope in terms full of pride and indig - 
nation returned anſwer; reproaching them with all 8 
they had in times paſt done againſt the church; how · 
ever in obſervance to God's commands, he was con · 
tent to grant them that pardon they deſired; but the) 
were at the ſame time to underſtand, they ought 
likewiſe to obey; and whenever they forfeited that 
obedience, that liberty, they had ſo lately hazarded, 
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ſnhould then be quite taken away, and that juſtly; 
for they only deſerve to be free that are good, not 
they who employ themſelves in wicked exerciſes; 
liberty abuſed, being deſtructive to itſelf and o- 
thers; and to have a light eſteem of God, and a 
leſs of his church, was not the part of a free-man, 
but of a diſſolute perſon, whoſe inclination was bent 
rather to miſchief than goodneſs, whom it is not 
only a prince's duty to correct, but every chriſti- 
an's; whereſore for what was paſt they muſt blame 
them, who by ill actions gave being to the war, 
and by worſe nouriſhed it, and if they were now 
freed from it, it was more by the goodneſs of o- 
thers, than their own deſert. Then the articles 
of peace, and the benediction was read, to which 
the pope added beyond what had been agreed on 
and ſigned, that if the Florentines would enjoy 
the fruit of that benediction, they muſt maintain 
fifteen armed gallies at their proper expence while 
the Turks made war in the kingdom. The am- 
baſſadors made heavy complaints againſt ſo great a 
burden impoſed beyond the agreement, but by no 
foreign intereſt, or addreſs made by themſelves, 
could they get alleviation of it; but to ratify the 
peace, the ſenate ſent ambaſſador ſignior Guido 
Antonio Veſpucci, ſometime before returned from 
France ; who by his prudent management brought 
things to terms more ſupportable, and obtained 


many fayours of the pope, as a hin of his 
full reconciliation. 


— — — — 
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The Florentines having thus ſettled their affairs 
with the pope, and Siena remaining free, and they 
relieved of their fear of the king by the withdraw- 
ing of the duke of Calabria's army out of Tuſcany 
to purſue the war againſt the Turks, they preſſed 
the king very hard, to reſtore thoſe caſtles of theirs, 
which the duke of Calabria at his departure had 
left in the hands of the Saneſi, which the king con- 
ſented to out of fear, leſt otherwiſe the Florentines 
ſhould in this neceſſity deſert him, or elſe by com- 
mencing a new war with the Saneſi hinder him 
from thoſe aids which he hoped to have from the 
pope and other princes of Italy; and fo by a freſh 
obligation he engaged the Florentines to him, 
whereby it appears, that neceſſity, and not ar- 
ticles nor oaths, makes princes honeſt. 

Theſe caſtles reſtored, and this new confederacy 
ratified, Lorenzo de Medici regained all that re- 
putation, which both during the war, and by the 
peace, whilſt it hung doubtful, he had like to have 
loſt; for in thoſe times ſome men ſtuck not to 
ſcandalize him publicly, by ſaying that to ſave him- 
ſelf he had fold his country, and that in the war 
they had loſt their towns, and by the peace ſhould 
looſe their liberty : but thoſe towns reſtored, an 
honourable peace confirmed with the king, and 
the city returned to its former ſplendor, now 
throughout all Florence, a city fickle and incon- 
ſtant, always apt to cenſure things by their ſucceſs, 
and not by their counſel, the ſtory was quite chang- 
ed; for now Lorenzo was exalted to the ſkies, and 
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all the diſcourſe was, how that by his prudence he 
had regained what the ill fortune of war had made 
them loſe; and that his counſel and judgment was 
more prevalent than the Pow and arms of the e- 
nemy. 

The invaſion of the Turks had deferred that 
war, which the pope and Venetians anger was yet 
to bring forth; but as the beginning of that aſſault 
was unhoped for, and the cauſe of much good, ſo 


the end was unlooked for, and the occaſion of 


much miſchief; for Mahomet the great Turk, when 


it was leaſt expected, dying, and diſcord happening 


between his children, thoſe Turks in Puglia, ſee- 
ing themſelves abandoned by their lord, upon ar- 
ticles ſurrendered Otranto to the king. So the fear 
being removed, which kept the pope and Veneti- 
ans minds fixed, every man was apprebenſive of 


new irruptions. On one ſide were in league the 


pope and Venetians, and joined with them were 


the Genoeſe, Saneſi, and other leſſer princes: On 


the other ſide were the Florentines, king, and 
duke, to whom adhered the Boloneſi, and many 
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other lords. The Venetians had a great deſire to 
become lords of Ferrara, and they thought they 
had a reaſonable pretence to attempt it, and certain 
hope to accompliſh it: they occaſion the took was, 
becauſe the Marquis affirmed he was no longer 
Wy obliged to receive the Viſdomine and their ſalt, 

for that the contract was, that after ſeventy years 


* That is, the deputies of that republic. 
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the city ſhould: be releaſed of both thoſe burdens; 
to which the Venetians made anſwer, that as long 
as. he held the Poleſine, ſo long was he to receive 
the Viſdomine and the ſalt; to which the marquis 
refuſing to yield, the Venetians thought they had 
juſt cauſe of a war, and a fit ſeaſon. to begin it in, 
ſeeing the pope incenſed againſt the king and Flo- 
rentines; whom to ingratiate themſelves the more 
with, count Girolamo, at his being at Venice, was 


by them very honourably received, and made a 


gentleman of their city, which, is accounted a great 
honour where-ever they beſtow it. In order to 
preparing for this war, they had impoſed a new 
no their general; who, offanded with Lewis go- 
vernor of Milan, had fled to Fortova, and thenee, 
having firſt raiſed ſame tumults, proceeded to Ge- 
noa, where now reſiding he was invited by the 
Venetians to accept of the command of their 
armies. 

Thefe preparations to new combuſtions being 
obſerved by the adverſe league, made them allo 
provide for war, and the duke of Milan choſe Fre- 
deric earl of Urbia for his general, and the Floren- 
tines Conſtance lord of Peſaro for theirs. And to 
ſound the pope's inclination, and to fatisfy them- 
ſelves whether the Venetians made war upon Fer- 
rara by his conſent, king Ferdinand ſent Al phonſo 
duke of Calabria to the Tronto, to demand the | 
pope's liberty to paſs into Lombardy to aid the 

marquis; which was. by the pope utterly denied. 
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Whereby the king and theFlorentines, underſtand- 
ing his mind, reſolved to ſtraiten him with their 
forces, and conſtrain him to become their friend ; 
or at leaſt prevent him from giving the Venetians 
any aſſiſtance ; 'for theſe were already in'the field, 
and had begun the war with the marquis, having 
firſt waſted the country, and then laid ſiege to 
Figarola, a caſtle of great importance. 

The king and the Florentines having firſt reſol- 
ved upon a war with the pope, Alphonſo duke of 
Calabria made incurſions towards Rome, and by 
the aſſiſtance of the Colonneſi who were joined with 
him, as the Orſini were with the pope, made great 
ſpoil in the country. And on the other ſide the 
Florentines, with Nicolas Vitelli, aſſaulted the city 
of Caſtello, driving thence ſignior Lorenzo, who 
held it for the pope, and making Nicolas prince of 
it, The pope, though in theſe great perplexities, 
the city of Rome in diſorder within, and the 
country waſted without; yet like a ſtout man, who 
would overcome and not yield to his enemies, en- 
tertained the magnificent Robert of Rimini for his 
general; and he being come to Rome, where all 
the church forces were drawn together, the pope 


declared to him how much it would redound to his 


honour, if, by oppoſing the king's forces, he could 
deliver the church from the troubles it was involy. 


ed in, which would be an obligation, not only 


binding to him, but to all his ſucceſſors ; nay, not 
only to men, but to God himſelf. The magni- 
ſicent Robert of Rimini having firſt taken a view of 


— — — 


glorious for the church; for the multitudes of the 
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all the pope's forces, and other warlike furniture, 
adviſed him to raiſe as many foot as he could, which 
with all ſpeed and diligence was put in execution, 

The duke of Calabria lay then ſo near Rome, 
that every day he made incurſions to the very gates 
of the city, which ſo incenſed the Roman people 
that they willingly offered themſelves to ſerve under 
Robert for the delivery of the city, and were all by 
him received with thanks and praiſe. The duke 
hearing of theſe great preparations, drew a little 
farther off, thinking the lord of Rimini would not 
venture too far to find him out, and beſides he ex- 
pected his brother Frederic with new recruits from 
his father. Robert ſeeing his forces near equalled 
the duke's, and that in foot he was much ſuperior, 
marches upon a ſudden out of Rome, and pitches 
his camp within two miles of the enemy. The 
duke ſeeing the enemy on the back of him ſo con- 
trary to expectation, found there was no other 
way now but to fight or flee. And that he might 
not do any thing unworthy the ſon of a king, re- 
ſolving to fight, he faces the enemy; and both 
armies being put into ſuch order, as in thoſe times 
was uſual, advanced to the battle, which laſted 
from morning to noon. This day there was more 
valour ſhowed than had been in any encounter for 
fifty years paſt in Italy, for on both ſides, there 
was above a thouſand men ſlain, and the iſſue was 


pope's foot did fo gall the duke's horſe, that they i 
were forced to give ground, and the duke himfelt i 
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had been taken priſoner, had he not been ſaved by 
thoſe Turks, who, being left at Otranto, ſerved 
now under him. 

The magnificent Robert, having gained this vic- 
tory, returned in triumph to Rome; but he enjoy- 
ed it but a ſhort time; for having in the heat of the 
battle drunk too much water, it put him into a 
flux, of which in few days he died, whoſe body 
was by the pope interred with all extraordinary 
circumſtances of honour. 

The pope, having obtained this victory, imme- 
diately diſpatches away the earl towards the city of 
Caſtello, to endeavour the reſtoration of that city 
to Lorenzo, and partly indeed to try the city of 
Rimini ; for Robert his late general having left be- 
hind him only a young infant under the tuition of 
his mother ; the pope thought it an eaſy matter to 
ſnatch his inheritance from him, which he had 
certainly done, had not the Florentines defended the 
lady, and in ſuch manner oppoſed his forces, that 
he could do no good, neither againſt WY nor 
Caſtello, 

Whilſt theſe troubles were at Rome, and in Ro- 
mania, the Venetians having taken Figorola, with 
all their forces paſſed the Po; and the duke of 
| Milan, and the marquis his camp, were both in diſ- 
order: for Frederic lord of Urbin falling ſick, 
cauſed himſelf to be carried to Bologna, where he 
died; ſo that the marquis's affairs every day de- 
| clined, and the Venetians hourly encreaſed their 
Vor. II. A a 
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hopes of gaining Ferrara, On the other ſide, the 
king and Florentines uſed all their endeavours to 
gain the pope to their will; and fince they could 
not do it by force, they threatened him with a 
general council, which the emperor had declared 
ſhonld be held at Baſil, Whereupon by mediation 
of the emperor's ambaſſadors, and interceſſion of 
the principal cardinals who deſired peace, the pope 
was partly forced, and partly perſuaded to conſider 
of peace, and the union of Italy. So that both for 
fear, and out of confideration, that the greatneſs 
of the Venetians was the ruin of the church and 
of Italy, he conſented to agree with the league, and 
ſent his ambaſſadors to Naples, where a league for 
five years was concluded between the king, pope, 
duke of Milan, and Florentines, reſerving a place 
tor the Venetians, if they pleaſed to accept it; 
which perfected, the pope ſignified to the Veneti- 
ans that they ſhould deſiſt from the war with Fer. 
rara, To which the Venetians refuſed to conſent, 
but with greater forces prepared for the war; and 
having defeated the duke's and marquis's forces at 
Argenta, were approached ſo near Ferrara, that 
they had pitched their camp in the marquis's park. 
Whereupon the league thought it not convenient 
any longer to delay giving more powerful aſſiſtance 


to that lord, and to that end cauſed the duke of 
Calabria with his and the pope's forces to march 
towards Ferrara. The Florentines ſent their troops 


likewiſe ; and the better to diſpenſe orders of war; 
the league held a council at Cremona, where al. 
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ſembled the pope's legate, the earl Girolamo, the 
duke of Calabria, the lord Lewis of Milan, and 
Lorenzo de Medici, with many other Italian princes, 


| where they ſettled the meaſures, and deviſed the 


order of the future war. And becauſe they were 
of opinion that Ferrara could not be better relieved, 
than by making a gallant diverſion, they would 
have the lord Lewis declare war againſt the Vene- 
tiaus in behalf of the eſtates of the duke of Milan; 


but that lord would not give his conſent, feariog 


to bring a war upon his own head, he could not, 
when he pleaſed, get rid off, Whereupon they 
reſolved to advance with their whole army to Fer- 
rara, and drawing together four thouſand men at 
arms, and eight thouſand foot, they went to ſeek 
the Venetians, who had two thouſand and two 
hundred men at arms, and ſix thouſand foot. The 
league thought it convenient in the firſt place to 
aſſail the fleet, which the Venetians had on the Po, 
which they did, giving the aſſault at Bondeno, to 
the deſtruction of two hundred veſſels, where ſig- 
nior Antonio Juſtiniano, providitor general, was 
taken priſoner, 

The Venetians ſeeing all Italy combined to ruin 
them, to add to their reputation, entertained the 
duke of the Rhine, with two hundred men at arms 
into their ſervice ; whom, now their fleet was de- 
ſtroyed, they ſent with part of their army to keep 


che enemy at a bay, cauſing the lord Robert of San 


1 
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Severino to paſs the Adda, with the remainder of 
Aa 2 
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the army, and marching up to the walls of Milan, 
proclaim the duke and the lady Bona his mother: iſ 
for they thought by this way to work ſome change 
in Milan, thinking the lord Lewis and his govern: iſ 
ment were hated by the Milaneſe. This alarm oc- 
caſioned at firſt ſome diſorder, and made the city 
arm. But in the concluſion, produced an effect 
quite contrary to the Venetians deſign ; for what 
the lord Lewis would not before agree to, this af. 
front makes him eager to perform : and therefore 
leaving the marquis of F errara to defend himſelf 
with four thouſand horſe, and two thouſand foot; 
the duke of Calabria with twelve thouſand horſe, 
and five thouſand foot entered Bergamaſco, and 
thence paſſed into the country of Breſcia, and fo 
to Verona, ſpoiling, ruining and deſtroying the iſ 
whole country adjacent to thoſe three cities, in ſpite 
of the Venetians, who could no way help it; for 
the lord Robert with all hisforces could hardly fave 
the cities themſelves, On the other fide, the mar- 
quis of Ferrara had recovered many places, former- 
ly his; for the duke of the Rhine, who was left to 
attend him, durſt not oppoſe him, having but two 
thouſand horſe, and a thouſand foot: and thus all 
that ſummer of the year fourteen hundred and 
eighty three, the affairs of the league proſpered. 
In the following ſpring, for the winter was pal 
without any action, both armies drew into the field; 
and the league, that they might the better oppreß 
the Venetians, had drawn all their army together, 7 
and might eaſily, had the war been maintained *Wil 
y 
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it was the year before, have driven the Venetians 

quite out of Lombardy; for they were reduced to 
ſix thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, the 
duke of Rhine, his year expired, being gone home; 
and the enemy had thirteen thouſand horſe, and 
ſix thouſand foot: but as it often happens, where 
there are many rivals in authority, their piques and 
jealouſies give victory to the enemy; ſo Frederic 
Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, being dead, who 
with his authority kept the duke of Calabria, and 
the lord Lewis united, there happened ſeveral dif- 
ferences between them, which created jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions ; for John Galeazzo duke of Milan 
being now at age to govern, and having married 
the daughter of the duke of Calabria, deſired that 
| his father-in-law, rather than Lewis, might manage 
the affairs of ſtate. And Lewis, ſenſible of this his 
deſire, reſolved to deprive him of the power of ex- 
ecuting it. This heart-burning of Lewis's was 
known to the Venetians, who laid hold on the op- 
portunity, judging they might, as always they had 
done, gain more by peace, than they had loſt by 
war: and privately treating with the lord Lewis, 
came to an agreement in Auguſt, fourteen hundred 
and eighty four. Which when the other confe- 
derates knew, they were much diſpleaſed; eſpeci- 
ally when they perceived the Venetians were to 
have all the towns taken from them reſtored, and 
ſtill poſſeſs Rovigo and Poliſene, which they had 


taken from the marquis of Ferrara; and beſides, 
Aa 3 
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enjoy all thoſe pre-eminences they formerly did o- 
ver that city; for every one was now ſenſible they 
had begun a war with vaſt expence, and in the 
proſecution of it had gained honour, but in the 
end ſhame ; ſince they were to reſtore the towns 
taken, and had not recovered thoſe loſt. © But the 
allies were conſtrained to accept it, both becauſe 
they were weary of the expence, and becauſe they 
would no farther try their fortune with deceitful 
and ambitious men. 
Whilſt affairs were in this poſture in Lombardy, 
the pope by his forces, commanded by ſignior Lo- 
renzo, beſieged the city of Caſtello, to drive thence 
Nicolas Vitelli, whom the league, to bring the 
pope to a compliance, had deſerted. Whilſt he lay 
before the town, the garriſon which kept it for Ni- 
colas, made a fally, and quite routed the enemy; 
-Whereupon the pope recalled earl Girolamo from 
Lombardy to Rome, to recruit his forces. and re- 
new the ſiege. But upon maturer dehberation, 
thinking it better to gain Nicolas by peace, than 
again provoke him by war, he made the beſt agree- 
ment he could for himſelf, and reconciliation be- 
tween Nicolas and his adverſary Lorenzo, to which 
fear of new tumults, and not love of peace diſpoſed if 
him; for he ſaw ill humours growing to a head 
between the Colonneſi and Orſini. The king of i 
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Naples had taken from the Orfini in the war be. 
twyeen him and the pope, the county of Tagliacaz-Wi 
20, and given it to the Colonneſi who adhered ti 
bim: afterwards peace being made between the 4 
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pope and king, the Orſini by virtue of the articles 
demanded it. The pope often ſignified to the Co- 
lonneſi, that they ſhould reſtore it, but they would 
not condeſcend to a reſtoration, either at the Or- 
ſini's demand, or the pope's threatening, but in- 
vaded the Orſini afreſh with depredations, and o- 
ther like injuries; which the pope no longer able 
to ſuffer, raiſed all his forces, and joined them with 
the Orſinĩ to reduce them, and ſacked thoſe houſes 
they had in Rome; killing or taking thoſe that 
ftrove to defend them, and ſeizing moſt of their 
towns and caſtles; fo that on one ſide theſe tu- 
mults ended, not by deſire of peace, but by reaſon 
of their being too heavily oppreſſed and afflited. 
Things were not yet quiet in Genoa and Tof- 
cany, for the Florentines kept the earl Antonio de 
Marciano, with his forces, on the frontiers of Sere- 
zana; and whilſt the war was in Lombardy, with 
incurſions and other light ſkirmiſhes moleſted the 
Sereza neſi; and in Genoa Battiſtino Fregoſo Doge 
of that city, truſting in Paul Fregoſo archbiſhop, 
was with his wife and family taken by him, who 
made himſelf prince; likewiſe the Venetians in- 
vaded the kingdom by ſea, took Gallipoli, and in- 
teſted the adjacent country: but peace being made 
in Lombardy, all war ceaſed, fave the tumults in 
Tuſcany and Rome. For five days after the peace 
was concluded, the pope died, whether his natural 
term of life were expired, or whether grief for the 
peace, to which he was a profeſt enemy, broke his 
heart, However that pope left Italy in peace, 
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which all his life time he had kept in war. No 
| fooner was he dead, but all Rome was in arms; 
the earl Girolamo retired with his men into the 
caſtle, and the Orſini were fearful leſt the Colon- 
neſi ſhould revenge their late injuries; the Colon- 
neſi demanded reſtitution of their houſes and caſtles; 
whereupon in few days ſucceeded ſlaughter, rob- 
beries and burnings in many places of the city. But 

the cardinals having perſuaded the earl to reſtore W 
the caſtle into the hands of the conclave, and to ; 
retire into his own eſtates, and remove his forces 
from Rome, he, to gratify the pope that ſhould 
next ſucceed, obeyed; and ſurrendering the caſtle We 
to the conclave, went to Imola; whereby the car- 
dinals delivered from this fear, and the barons from . 
the hopes they had of his aſſiſtance in their differ - 
ences, they proceeded to the election of a new f 
pope, and after much diſpute choſe John Battiſta 
Cibo cardinal of Malfetta, a Genoeſe, who called 
himſelf Innocent the eighth, who by fair and gentle 
means, for he was a kind and quiet man, made g 
all parties lay down arms, and ſor a while pacified 
Rome. ; 
The Florentines; after the peace of Lombardy, ; 
could not be quiet, eſteeming it a baſe and ſhametvu] 5 
thing that a private gentleman ſhould take from 
them the caſtle of Serezana; and becauſe by the 5 
articles of peace, they were not only to demand 
things loſt, but by force conſtrain thoſe that im- 
peded or denied their reſtoration, they preſentii 
levied men and money to regain that caſtle ; where- 5 
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upon Auguſtine Fregoſo, ſuppoſing with his pri- 
rate power he ſhould not be able to defend it, gave 
that town to St. George. But becauſe St. George 
of Genoa has often been mentioned, I think it not 
amiſs to ſhew the orders and rules of that city, be- 
ing one of the principal of Italy. 

When the Genoeſe had made peace with the 
Venetians after that important war, which long 
ſince happened between them, the city, not able 
to ſatisfy thoſe vaſt ſums of money they had bor- 
rowed from ſeveral citizens, conſigned to them the 
receipts of the cuſtoms, that according to their 
ſeveral ſums lent, they might divide that revenue 
amongſt them, till they were fully fatisfied ; and 
that they might meet together, they aſſigned them 
the palace over the cuſtom-houſe. Theſe creditors 
fertled a rule and order among themſelves, making 
2 council of a hundred of them, who were to de- 
bate all public matters, and a magiſtracy of eight, 
who as heads were to execute; and their credits 
they divided into parts, which they called Luoghi 
or ſhares, and their whole body they entitled St. 
George. 25 = 

Their government thus ordered, it happened that 
the city in general again ſtood in need; whereupon 
they had recourſe to St. George, which being rich, 
and their ſtock well managed, could ſupply them ; 
and the commonalty, as they had at firſt granted 
the cuſtom, began now in pawn of the money to 
grant their lands; and ſo far proceeded it by reaſon 
of the common neceſſities, and the ſupplies of St. 
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George, that that order had moſt of the towns and 
lands, formerly ſubje&t to the Genoeſe, ſubmitted 
to them ; and every year by public vote ſent their 
ReQtors, and the commonalty of the city was no 
way concerned. Whence it comes that thoſe citizens 
have taken away their love to the rules of the com- 
monalty as a thing uſurped, and tyrannized, and 
placed it on St. George, as a rule well and equally 
adminiſtered ; whence arrives the frequent and eaſy 
change of government, and that ſometimes they o- 
bey a citizen, ſometimes a ſtranger ; for not St. 
George, but the commonalty changes government, 
Wherefore when the Fregoſi and Adorni contended 
for the principality, becauſe they fought for the 
government in common, the greateſt part of 
the city ſtood neutral, and left it a prey to the 
conqueror: all that the office of St. George does, 
is, when any one has gained the government, to 
make him ſwear obſervation of their laws, which, 
from the firſt inſtitution till now, were never alter- 
ed; for having the arms, money and government 
in their poſſeſſion, they cannot without certain 
danger of a rebellion be altered. An example in- 
deed rare, and which philoſophers, with all their 
imaginations, and chimera's of commonwealths, 
never found out to hold within the ſame circle, 
and among the ſame number of citizens, liberty and 
tyranny, civil order and corruption, juſtice and . 
licentiouſneſs ; for that order alone maintains the 
city in its ancient and venerable cuſtoms. And if 
it happens, as in time certainly it will, that St. | 
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George is poſſeſſed of the whole city, that republic 
will be more memorable than the Venetian. 

To this order of St. George, Auguſtine Fregoſo 
gave the city of Serezana, who willingly received 
it, and undertaking its defence, preſently fitted 
out a fleet to ſea, and fent a garriſon to Pietra 
Sancta, to hinder any paſſage to the Florentine 
camp, which already lay near Serezana. The Flo- 
rentines, on the other ſide, were deſirous to have 
Pietra Sancta; for whilſt that town was out of 
their poſſeſſion, the gaining of Serezana would not 
be ſo advantageous, Pietra Sancta being placed be- 
tween that and Piſa; but they could not reaſonably 
lay ſiege to it, unleſs firſt they were by thoſe of 
Pietra Sancta attacked in the reducing Serezana. 
And that this might happen, they ſent from Piſa 
to the camp great ſtores of proviſion and ammuni- 
tion with a very weak convoy, that the greatneſs 
of the prey, and ſlenderneſs of the guard, might 
make thoſe of Pietra Sancta leſs fearful to ſeize it. 
The plot ſucceeded to their wiſh, for thoſe in Pietra 
Sancta ſeeing before their eyes ſo great a prize, 
took it, and gave the Florentines the occaſion 
they deſired” to aſſault them. Wherefore leaving 
Serezana they beſieged Pietra Sancta, which was 
well manned and bravely defended. The Floren- 
& tines, having their artillery at firſt on the plain, 
Wy raiſed afterwards a bulwark on the hill, hoping 
from thence to batter them. James Guicciardine 
vas now commiſſary of the army, and whilſt he 
beſieged Pietra Sancta, the Genoęſe fleet took and 
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burnt the fortreſs of Vada, and landing ſome of 
their men, robbed and ſpoiled the country ; againſt 
whom with a party of horſe and foot ſignior Bon- 
gianni Gianfigliazzi was ſent, who in part checked 
their pride, that they could not ſo freely forage. 
But the Genoeſe navy, continuing to moleſt the 
Florentines, went to Leghorn, and with great 
broad bridges, and other engines, approached the 
new tower, which for many days they battered 
with their artillery ; but ſeeing they could do no 


good, went away with ſhame. In the mean time, 


they purſued the ſiege at Pietra Sancta ſo coldly, 
that the beſieged taking heart, ſtormed their bul- 
wark, and took it, ſo much to their own reputati- 
on, and rerror of the Florentine army, that they 
were ready to diſband of themſelves ; inſomuch 


that being drawn four miles off from the town, the : 
chief commanders ſeeing it was already October, 
thought it beſt to draw the army into winter quar- 


ters, and defer the ſiege till ſpring. 


When this diſorder was heard at Florence, the 
heads of the ſtate were filled with indignation, and BW 
preſently, to reſtore the camp to its credit and 
power, choſe for new commiſſaries Antonio Puca iſ 
and Bernardo del Nero, who with a great ſum of 
money went to the camp, and declared to the cap- iſ 


tains the anger of the whole ſenate, the magiſtrates iſ 
and city, and how much more they would be in- 
cenſed, if they returned not to the walls of the : 
town, and what an infamy it would be to them, 
that ſo many captains, and ſo great an army, hai 
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ing no more but a ſmall garriſon to withſtand them, 
could not take ſo poor and pitiful a town, They 
{et forth likewiſe the preſent advantage, and what 
in the future they might hope from the taking of 
it, With theſe perſuaſions they heartened them 
to return to the walls, and firſt of all reſolved to 
ſtorm the bulwark. In the gaining of which, it 
was obſervable how much courteſy, affability, kind 
and obliging words, will work upon ſoldiers: for 
Antonio Pucci by encouraging one, promiſing 
another, and embracing a third, made them with 
ſuch fury ſtorm the bulwark, that in a moment 
they took it; yet was it not got without loſs, for 
count Antonio Marciano was ſlain with a piece of 
artillery, However this victory ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into thoſe of the town, that they began to treat 
of a ſurrender; whereupon, that the matter might 
be concluded with more reputation, Lorenzo de 
Medici came to the camp, not many days after 
whoſe arrival, the caſtle was gained. It was now 
winter, and therefore the commanders of the army 
thought not fit to proceed farther, but retire to 
quarters till ſpring, eſpecially ſince that autumn's 
| unwholſome air had much waſted the army, many 
of the captains being grievouſly ſick, among whom 
Antonio Pucci and Bongianni Gianfigliazzi not on- 
ly ſickened, but died, to the great grief of all men; 
ſo much love had Antonio Pucci gained by his 
carriage at Pietra Sancta. | 

The Luccheſi, now the Florentines had taken 
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Pietra Sancta, ſent ambaſſadors to Florence, to de- 
mand it as a town formerly belonging to their ſtate; 
for they alleged by the articles of the late peace, 
they were obliged to reſtore to their firſt lord all 
thoſe towns that were recovered of another. The iſ 
Florentines did not deny the article, but anſwered, 
that in the treaty of peace between them and the i 
Genocſe, they did not know but they muſt be 
bound to reſtore it to them, and therefore, till then, 
could determine nothing, and if they were to re- i 
ſtore it, yet the Luccheſi would do well to conſi- 
der how to ſatisfy the charge they had been at, and I 
the damage they had ſuſtained by the death of ſo iſ 
many of their citizens; and when that was done 
they might be in ſome hopes of the town. | 

All this winter was ſpent in a treaty of peace be- | 
tween the Florentines and the Genoeſe, which the 
pope had ſet on foot, but nothing being concluded, 
the Florentines had in the ſpring beſieged Serezana, 
had not the ſickneſs of Lorenzo de Medici, and the 
war between the pope and king Ferdinand hinder- 
ed them: for not only the gout, which he had he- 
reditary from his father, afflicted Lorenzo, but he 
was tormented with violent pains in the ſtomach, 
io that he was forced to go to the waters for 2 
cure. But the moſt important hinderance was the 
war, of which this was the original cauſe. 

The city of Aquila was in ſuch a degree ſubject 
to the king of Naples, that they in a manner lived 
free; the earl of Montorio was in great reputation 
there. The duke of Calabria being with ſome of 
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his forces near the Tronto, under pretence of 
quieting ſome tumults raiſed among the country 
people, and deſigning to reduce Aquila under the 
king's abſolute obedience, ſent for the earl of Mon · 
torio, as though he would employ him about what 
he had then in hand. The earl without any ſuſpi- 
cion obeyed and came, and was immediately by the 
duke made priſoner, and ſent to Naples. This was 
no ſooner heard at Aquila, but the whole city was 
incenſed at it, and tumultuouſly Lew Antonio Con- 
cinello the king's commiſſary, and with him ſeveral 
other citizens, known favourers of the king's ; and 
that the Aquilani might have a defender in their 
rebellion, they ſet up the ſtandards of the church, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to the pope, to give him their 
city and themſelves, entreating him as his own to 
defend them againſt the king's tyranny. The pope 
gladly and reſolutely undertook their defence, for 
both upon public and private accounts he hated the 
king: and lord Robert of San Severino enemy to 
the ſtate of Milan being out of pay, he choſe him 
bis general, and ſent for him in all haſte to Rome, 
and beſides ſollicited all count Montorio's friends 
and relations to rebel againſt the king, ſo that the 
princes of Altemura, Salerno, and Biſguano- took 
arms. 

The king, ſeeing himſelf aſſaulted with fo ſud- 
den a war, ſends for aid to the duke and Floren- 
ines: the Florentines ſtood in doubt what to do, 
or they thought it hard to leave off their own affairs 
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to follow others; and again to take up arms againſt iſ 
the church, they thought dangerous; yet being in 
a league, they valued their word and faith above in- 
tereſt or danger; and therefore entertained the Or- 
{ini in their pay, and beſides ſent the earl of Piti · 
gliana with all their forces towards Rome to aſſiſt ; 
the king. Wherefore the king raiſed two armies, | 
one under the duke of Calabria, which he ſent to- 
wards Rome,. who joining with the Florentine 
forces were to oppoſe the church; and with the 
other under his command, he marched towards his 
barons. In both places the accidents of war were 
various, but in the concluſion the king remained 
victor in all parts. In Auguſt fourteen hundred 
and eighty ſix, by mediation of the ambaſſadors of if 
Spain, a peace was concluded; to which the pope, 
who would no longer encounter his adverſe for- , 
tune, conſented. 

By this peace all the potentates of Italy were un · 
ited, except the Genoeſe, who were left out as rebels | 
agaiaſt the ſtate of Milan, and uſurpers of the Flo- 
rentine towns. The lord Robert of San Severino, 
when this peace was concluded, having been, dur- WW 
ing the war, a faithleſs friend to the pope, and to E 
others no formidable enemy, driven away by the 
pope, marching from Rome, and being purſued by I 
the duke's and Florentine forces, ſeeing himſelf, 2 
he was : paſſed Ceſena, overtaken, fled, and with 4 
fewer than one hundred horſe recovered Bologna; g 
and of his other forces part were received by thei 4 
duke, and the remainder routed and plundered bi 
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the country. The king having concluded the peace, 
and reconciled himſelf with the barons, put to death 
John Coppola, and Antonello of Anverſa with his 
ſons, for having, during the war, kept intelligence 
with the pope. 

The pope had learned by this war how punCtual 
and diligent the Florentines were in obſerving their 
word, and preſerving their friendſhip ; inſomuch, 
that whereas before he hated them, he now began 
to love them; and to conter greater favours on 
them, and more kindly treat their ambaſſadors than 
uſually he had done; which inclination, once known 
to Lorenzo Medici, was by all poſlible induſtry en- 
couraged, for he thought it would be much for his 
reputation, if to the king's friendſhip he could add 
that of the pope's. The pope had one ſon called 
Francis, and being defirons to honour him with 
eſtates and friends, that he might after his death 
maintain himſelf, he could not pitch upon any in 
Italy, with whom he might more ſafely make an 
alliance than Lorenzo de Medici; wherefore he con- 
trived that Lorenzo gave him one of his daughters 
to wife. 

The pope was deſirous that the Genoeſe ſhould 
peaceably ſurrender Serezana to the Florentines, 
telling them they could pretend no right to keep it 
by Auguſtin's ſale, nor could Auguſtine give St. 
George what was none. of his own: but however 
he could do no good of it; for the Genoeſe, whilſt 
theſe things were in treaty in Rome, armed many 
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of their veſſels; and whilſt at Florence they thought 


nothing of it, ſet a ſhore three thouſand foot, and 
aſlaulted the caſtle of Serazenella, ſeated above Se- 
rezana, and in the Florentines poſſeſſion, and took 
and plundered and burnt the burough adjoining ; 
and afterwards planting their artillery againſt the 
caſtle, battered it with great fury. This atrempt 


was ſtrange and unlooked for by the Florentines; 


whereupon they preſently rallied their forces under 
Virginio Orſini at Piſa, and made their complaints 
to the pope, that during the treaty of peace, the 
Genoeſe had ated their hoſtilities. Then they ſent 
Peter Corſini to Lucca to keep that city faithful, 
and Paul Antonio Soderini they ſent to Venice, to 
ſound the minds of that republic; they likewiſe re- 
quired aid from the king and lord Lewis, but had 
none from either: for the king excuſed himſelf i 
that he ſtood in fear of the Turks fleet, and Lewis 
with tricks and cavils delayed them. | 

Thus the Florentines were for the moſt part left 
alone in all their wars, not finding others ſo ready 
to aſſiſt them, as they were to give aid to their 
friends. Nor were they now, for it was no new 
thing, diſmayed, becauſe their friends failed them; i 
but raiſing a great army under James Guicciardine : 
and Peter Vettori, ſent them agaiaſt the enemy, ; 
who encamped upon the river Magra. Mean while 
the Genoeſe ſtreightly beſieged Serazenella, and by 
undermining, and all other ways, endeavoured to 1 
gain it; wherefore the commiſſaries reſolving to re- 
lieve it, the enemies refuſed not the battle; but ; 
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in the engagement the Genoeſe were routed, and 

Lodovic-of Freſco, and many other commanders, 

taken priſoners: yet this victory did not fo terrify 

the Serazeneſi, that they would yield, but obſtin- 
ately prepared for their defence, and the commiſ- 
ſaries to offend, ſo that it was bravely aſſaulted and 
defended : but the fiege continuing long, Lorenzo 
de Medici reſolved to go to the camp, where his ar - 
rival ſo encouraged our ſoldiers, and diſheartened 
the Serazeneſi, that ſeeing the reſolution of the 
{ Florentines in aſſailing them, and the coldneſs of 
the Genoeſe to relieve them, they freely without 
any conditions ſurrendered themſelves to Lorenzo, 
and were by the Florentines, except ſome few heads 
of the rebellion, kindly received and treated. Dur- 
ing this ſiege the lord Lewis had ſent ſome forces 
to Pontremoli to make ſhow of aſſiſting us; but 
having private intelligence in Genoa, he cauſed an 
inſurrection to be made againſt the government, 
and by the help of his party, reduced it under the. 
dutchy of Milan. 

In theſe times there happened war between the 
Germans and Venetians, and in La Marca, Bocca- 
lino of Oſimo had made that town rebel againſt the 
pope, and uſurped the tyranny; but after many ac- 
cidents he was content by the perſuaſion of Loren- 
20 de Medici, to reſtore that town to the pope; 
and coming to Florence under Lorenzo's protection 
lived a long time honourably; but afterwards go- 
ing to Milan, found not the ſame faith, for he was 
by lord Lewis put to death. The Venetians were 
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by the Germans defeated near the city of Trent, 
and the lord Robert of San Severino their general 
flain. After many loſſes the Venetians with their 
uſual fortune made a peace with the Germans, not 
as people overcome, but as if they had been con- 
querors; ſo honourable was it on their ſide. 

About theſe times likewiſe happened two conſi- 
derable tumults in Romania. Francis d' Orſo was 
a man of great authority in the city of Furli, of 
whom count Girolamo growing jealous, had often 
threatened him. Whereupon Francis living in great 
fear, was adviſed by his friends and relations to 
provide for his own ſafety, and ſince he was threat- 
ened, to kill firſt, and by the death of the earl free 
himſelf from danger. Having conſulted hereupon, 
and firmly reſolved it, he made choice of his time 
on a market-day at Furli; for on that day many 
other of their friends coming thither out- of the 
country, they thought they might without ſum- 
mons have them to ſerve their occaſions. It was 
in the month of May, and it being the Italians u- 
fual cuſtom to ſup by day-light, the conſpirators 
thought it the beſt time to kill him after ſupper, at 
which time, while his family were at ſupper, he 
was often in a chamber alone. Having agreed on 
this, Francis went at the appointed time, and leav- 
ing his companions in the outward rooms went 
to the earl's chamber, and bid one of the attend- 
ants tell him he was there to ſpeak with him. Fran- 
cis was admitted, and after ſome feigned diſcourſe 
ſuddenly flew him, and calling in his companions 
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killed likewiſe the groom of his chamber. The go- 
vernor of the town, coming by chance to ſpeak with 
the earl, was by the murderers with his few fol- 
lowers in the hall lain. Theſe murders committed, 
the earl's body was thrown out of the window, 
and proclamation made, The Church and li- 
*« berty,” and all the people gathered to arms, for 
they hated the earl's avarice and cruelty, and ſack- 
ed his houſe, and made priſoners the counteſs Ca- 
therine, and her children. There remained only 
the taking of the caſtle to perfect their deſign, 
which the governor refuſing to yield, they dealt 
with the counteſs to diſpoſe him to it, which ſhe 
promiſed to do, if they would let her go in, leav- 
ing her children in hoſtage. The conſpirators be- 
lieved her, and let her go in; but inſtead of de- 
livering it, ſhe then threatened them with death, 
and all manner of torments, in revenge of her huſ- 
band ; and they threatening to kill her children, 
ſhe told them ſhe had the mold about her to make 
more in, Whereat the conſpirators daunted, ſee- 
ing the pope owned them not, and having heard 
the lord Lewis, uncle to the counteſs, was ſend- 
ing forces to her relief, taking with them all the 
riches they could carry, they fled to the city of 
Caſtello. Whereupon the counteſs recovering the 
ſtate, with all imaginable cruelty revenged her 
huſband's death. The Florentines, hearing of the 
earl's death, took the opportunity to recover the 
caſtle of Piancaldoli, which the earl had formerly 
took from them; and ſending now their forces, 
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with the death of Ciecco, the famous architect, 
they recovered it. 

Beſides this, there happened another tumult in 
Romania of no leſs importance, Galeotto, lord of 
Faenza, had married the daughter of John Benti- 
voglio, prince of Bologna. She, either out of jea- 
loaſy, or becauſe ſhe was ill uſed by her huſband, 
bated him to that degree, that ſhe reſolved to take 
from him both his eſtate and life; and counterfeiting 
a ſickneſs, ſhe reſolved that Galeotto, coming to 
viſit her, ſhould be murdered by ſome of her con- 
federates hid in the chamber. She had communi- 
cated this deſign to her father, who was in hopes 
after the death of his ſon-in-law to become lord of 
Faenza. The time appointed for this murder be- 
ing come, Galeotto went into his wife's chamber 
according to his uſual cuſtom, and beginning to 
talk with her, the murderers came ſuddenly out of 
their holes, and before he could make any defence 
flew him. After his death the tumult was great, 
the lady with her young ſon, called Aſtorre, fled 
to the caſtle; the people took arms, and ſignior 
John Beativoglio, with one Bergamino, an officer 
of the duke of Milan's, having before prepared a 
party, entered into Faenza, where was likewiſe 
Antonio Boſcoli, the Florentine commiſſary. All 
theſe principal men being aſſembled together, diſ- 
courſing about the government of the town, the 
inhabitants of the vale of Lamona, who upon the 
uproar were tumultuouſly run thither, falling up- 
on ſiguior John and Bergamino, ſlew the laſt, and 
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took the firſt priſoner; and proclaiming the name of 
Aſtorre and the Florentines, recommended the city 
to their commiſſary. Intelligence thereof being 
come to Florence, the accident diſpleaſed every one; 
yet they ſet at liberty ſignior John and his daugh- 
ter, and undertook the care of Aſtorte and the city 
by general conſent of the people. 

Beſides theſe, though the main wars among 
greater princes were compoſed, there was every 
year ſome tumults in Romania, La Marca and 
Siena, which being of little importance, I count it 
ſuperfluous to relate. It is true that in Siena, 
ſince the departure of the duke of Calabria from 
the war in eighty eight, they were very frequent, 
and after many variations, for ſometimes the nobles 
and ſometimes the people governed, the nobility 
remained ſuperiors; among whom thoſe of greateſt 
authority were Pandolpho and Jacob Petrucci, one 
of whom by his prudence, and the other by his 
courage, became as it were princes of that city. 

But the Florentines, after the war of Serezana, 
till the death of Lorenzo de Medici, fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety two, lived in the height of all fe- 
licity ; for Lorenzo ſeeing all arms in Italy laid by, 
which by his wiſdom and authority had been effe&t- 
ed, applied himſelf to make himſelf and his city 
great, marrying Peter his eldeft ſon to Alfonſina 
daughter of Cavalier Orſini : then John his ſecond 
ſon he advanced to the degree of a cardinal; fo 
much the more notable, becauſe beyond all former 
examples he was not above Thirteen years of age, 
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wards happened. Julian his chird ſon being ſo very 


allowances he maintained himſelf friends abroad: | 
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when he was advanced to that high degree, which 
was a ladder for his houſe to aſcend by, as after- 


young at his father's death, he could not provide 
with an extraordinary fortune. Of his daughters, 
one was married to James Salvati, another to Fran- 
cis Cibo, a third to Peter Ridolphi ; but the fourth 
whom, to keep his houſe united, he would have 
married to John de Medici, died. In other his 
private affairs, eſpecially as to merchandize, he was 
unhappy ; for the diſorders of thoſe he intruſted, Þ 
who lived not like factors but princes, in many 
places waſted his eſtate, ſo that his country was 
fain to ſupply him with great ſums of money ; 
wherefore reſolving no more to tempt fortune, he 
forbore to trade, but as the more ſtable riches, ap- 
plied himſelf to purchaſe lands, and in the Prateſe, iſ 
Piſano, and the vale of Piſa, had large poſſeſſions, B 
with palaces more becoming a prince than a private 
citizen. Then he addreſſed himſelf to beautify and i 
enlarge his city, and that he might live more quiet 
in the Nate, and fight with his enemies at greater 
diſtance, towards Bologna, in the middle of thoſe i 
Alps he fortified the caſtle of Firenzuola. To- 
wards Siena, he began to repair the imperial hill, 
and made it almoſt impregnable ; and the way to- 
wards Genoa he had blocked up, by taking Pietr: 
Sancta and Serezana. Then with penſions an! 


the Baglioni in Perugia, the Vitelli in the city i 
Caſtello, and had himſelf the particular govern 
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ment of Faenza, all which were ſtrong bulwarks to 
his city. And in theſe peaceable times he was con- 
tinually dĩverting the city with feaſts and triumphs, 
-xhibiting juſts and tournaments, and ſeveral re- 
preſentations of ancient actions, his chief end in 
which was to make the city populous, keep the 
people united, and make the nobility be honoured. 
He was an extreme lover of any man excellent in 
22y art, of which Agnola of Montepulciano, Chri- 
ſtopher Landini, and Demetrius Greco may give 
imple teſtimony. Beſides, earl John of Mirandula, 
a2 man almoſt divine, leaving all other parts of 
3 which be had travelled through, moved by 

he magnificence of Lorenzo, —_— his reſidence 
in Florence. 

He was exceedingly Hcl in architecture, 
muſic, and poetry; many poetical compoſitions 
being extant, not only of his compoſure, but 
which he had commented upon: and to encourage 
the youth of Florence to the ſtudy of learning, he 
erected an univerſity at Piſa, and brought thither 
ai! the moſt famous men then in Italy: be built a 
monaſtery near to Florence for father Moriano of 
Chinazano of the order of St. Auſtin, becauſe he 
was a moſt excellent preacher. He was highly be- 
loved both by God and fortune, which made all 
his undertakings ſucceſsful, and his enemies un- 
happy ; for beſides the Pazzi, Battiſta Freſcobaldo 
12 Carmine, and Baldinotto of Piftoia in his villa 


cr country houſe, atterapted to murder him; bat 
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of all Italy, and his reputation every day with his 


with any vice to taint ſo many virtues; fave tha: 


is latter days were full of trouble, occaſioned by 


; 1 


April fourteen hundred and ninety two, he died 
in the forty fourth year of his age. Nor ever died 
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all of them with their accomplices ſuffered deſerv- 
ed puniſhment, This magniticence, this prudence 
and fortune, was with wonder known, eſteemed and 
valued not only by all Italy, but by far diſtan: 
princes. Matthew king of Hungary gave many 
teſtimonies of the love he bore him; the Soldan ſent 
him his ambaſſadors and preſents ; the Great Turk 
delivered up to him Bernardo Bandini the murderer 
of his brother ; all which made him the admiration 


prudence increaſed ; for he was eloquent and witty 
in diſcourſe, - diſcreet in reſolution, and quick and 
courageous in execution. Nor was he blemiſhed 


he was 'fomewhat addicted to venery, loved witty 
and ſharp jeſting, and delighted in childiſh ſports, 
more than became a man of his gavity; for he 
would often play with his children, and make him- 
ſelf one amongſt them; ſo that to conſider this toy. 
ing and gravity, there ſeemed to be in him tuo 
ſeveral perſons conjoined by im poſſible ligaments. 


the diſtempers wherewith he was grievoully afflict- 
ed, for he was troubled with moſt intolerable pain 
in his ſtomach, which ſo tormented him, that in 


any man not only in Florence, but in all Italy, with 
ſuch reputation for prudence, nor ſo much lament- 
ed by his country: and fince by his death, great 
ruins were to enſue, ſo heaven was pleaſed to give 2 
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evident ſigns of it. Amongſt the reſt, the higheſt ' 


ſpire of the church of Sancta Reparata was ſtruck 
with lightening, and the greateſt part of it tumbled 
down, to the great wonder of all men. In ſhort, 
all his citizens grieved for him, and all the princes 
of Italy, of whom not one but ſent his ambaſſador 
to Florence to condole his death. But what ſuc- 
ceded, ſhowed they had indeed ſufficient cauſe to 
grieve ; for being deſtitute of his counſel, thoſe 
which remained could neither find a way to fatisfy 
nor reſtrain the ambition of Lewis Sforza governor 
of the duke of Milan, Wherefore not long after 
Lorenzo's death, began to ſpring up thoſe wicked 
ſeeds, which, none knowing how to root out, did 
ruin, and yet do ruin all Italy, 
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